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Proceedings of National Association Convention 


Outstanding Features Aside From Large Attendance at Meeting and Banquet Were Resolution Emphasizing Need 
for Higher Cotton Cloth Tariff Rates and President Amory’s Suggestion That New England Cotton 
Mills Capitalize Their Reputation for “New England Made” Cloths 


PECULIAR feature of tex- 
tile trade conventions is that 
they almost invariably attract 
the largest attendance during 
periods of business depression, and 
he 116th meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
t the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, was no exception to the rule; 
in fact, the gathering at that conven- 
tion of over 500 members and guests 
nay be accepted as reflecting with 





Nathan 


Durfee, 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers 


Senior Vice-President, 


accuracy the extreme depression 
being suffered by 
ton mills. Nevertheless, there was 
e evidence that but the 


were visibly 


nearly all 
any fine 
goods manufacturers 
vnhearted, the usual response to 
stock query ‘ How is business? ” 
ng, in effect, “ Business is so rotten 

the only possible change must 
for the better.” There was a 


iety of opinion as to when the turn 


the better might be expected, 
ving from July to October, but 
re was general agreement that 


n 


it does come it must be sudden 
radical because of the elimination 
mill stocks and the enormous 
1um that is being created between 
| and consumer. 

Convention’s Outstanding Features 


e outstanding features of the 


convention 
resolution 


were the adoption of a 
calling attention to the 
necessity for an investigation by the 
tariff commission of the inadequacy 
of the tariff rates on fine count cotton 
cloths and an advance in tariff rates 
to stem the 
portations, 


© 


menacing flood of im 


and President Amory’s 


Robert 


Amory, President, National 


suggestion that New England cotton 
manufacturers adopt and capitalize 


by adequate publicity as the sterling of the convention, 


1 


mark of quality 


their products 
Made.” Both of th 
ereat interest and 


commendatory disc 





Association of Cotton 


and reputation 


for 


‘New England 
ese actions aroust¢ d 

there was much 
ussion 


® 


2 


Manufacturers 


be mentioned 


the banquet 


Not only were several interesting 
innovations introduced in the program 
but this was the 


first spring meeting of the association 
that 


accordanct 


Was not an annual meeting. In 
with a change in the by- 
laws constitution adopted last 
fall, will hereafter 
be held in the fall, and for this reason 
the present 


and 
annual meetings 
board of officers will be 
months and 
for the longest term in the history of 
Incidentally it may 


retained for another six 


the organization. 





National 
Manufacturers 


Vice-President, 
Cotton 


Skinner, 
Association of 


that this 
annual meeting of the 
had it 


would have 
70th 


/ 


the 


orevanization 


been 
not been tor the 
change noted 

The notable innovations in the pro- 


gram involved the holding of but one 


session on the first day : the trans fe r of 


from the second to the 
first evening of the convention; the 
selection of key men to prepare in 


] 


1 
advalice I 


formal discussions of the 
the closing of the 
the 
musical comedy, the “Gingham Girl’, 
at the Wilbur Theatre, par- 
ticularly logical selection for a party 
of cotton manufacturers. 

the opening session 
Wednesday afternoon ample 
time was afforded a large number of 


technical papers; 


convention with a theatre party, 


being a 


By delaying 
until 


(79) 
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USINE All of the innovations were 


commented upon and ar 
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cotton industry for its 
work in making good Amer- 
thousands of 


citizens of immi- 


WORLD 


grants who have formed so large a 
percentage of its operatives during 
the last quarter of a century. 


The Opening Session 


first session of the conven 
held on Wednesday after- 
under promptly with 
chair It 
parts, the first 
and the 


tion 


noon vot 


Way 


President Amory in_ the 


was divided into two 


being a business 


session 
second a general 


Making of 


discussion of the 
And the 


negland.’ 


topic ~ Cotton 
New 


The first order of business was the 


Industrial 


report of the secretary 
Hl. ¢ \leserve Mr 
ferred particularly to the work of the 
technical department 


presented by 
Meserve re 


and the sta 


tistical department, outlining the 
activities of these two important 
divisions He then treated briefly 


several important problems confront 


ing the industry at present such as 
wages North and South, maintenance 


of mill villages, increase in. textil 


imports, ete This report will be 
ound elsewhere in this issue 
Treasurer's Report 

\\ Irving Bullard, treasurer of 


tile association, in presenting his 
report pointed out that the organiza- 
tion operated at a loss last year, the 


xeess of expenditures over receipts 


PROGRAM OF N. A. 
FIRST SESSION 
Registration 

SECOND SESSION 

P.M. Business 

Report of Secretary 

Report of Treasurer 

Reports of Committees 

Address of President 

“Cotton—and 
England” 


11.00 A.M. 


2.30 


Session 


John 


The M: 


being approximately $5,000. As a 
result, the surplus which 
$7,732 at the beginning of 1923 was 
reduced to $2,825 by the end of the 
He stated, however, that the 
government was cognizant 
fact and that the association 

living strictly within its 
budget and no longer operating at a 


stood at 


year 
board of 
of this 


1s now 


loss. He also referred to the con- 
tinued influx of new members and 
remarked that between 50 and 75 
invited guests were present at the 


He urged the members 
to make their acquaintance. 


convention. 


Reports of Committees 

two of the com 
reports to be read at this 
session, namely, the Exhibition Com 
mittee and the Statistical Committee, 
President Amory paid a tribute to 
the exhaustive and 


In singling out 
mittee 


conscientious 
The 
the Exhibition Committee, 
read by Secretary Meserve, outlined 
the traveling exhibit which resulted 
from the display prepared by the 
association for the Textile Show last 
fall. In connection with this report 


work done by these two groups. 
report of 


C. M. CONVENTION 


Wednesday, April 30 


£ See Page 


80 
105 
80 
115 
103 
iking of Industrial New 
A. Sweetser. Chairman... . 80 


“Founding and Growth of Industrial New England” 


ae 


M. W. 
THIRD SESSION 
7.00 PLM. Banquet Robert 
Speaker 
Samuel M. Vauelain 
FOURTH SESSIE 


10.00 Business Session 


A.M. 


Veserve ‘tn aamea maa 
“Cotton Industry as Part of National Economy” 
Alexander 
Wednesday, 
Amory, Toastmaster. 


LO? 


100 
April 30 
103 


99 
\N—Thursday. May 


Report of Resolutions Committee. . 


“Cotton—and The 
England” 
Community 
Thompson 
“The Railroads and the 


FIFTH SESSION 


2.30 


2 P.M. 
James E. Coburn, Chairman 
“Textile Research at M. 


Hlaven 


Making of 
Russe 
and 


Industrial 
Il B. Lowe. Chairman 
the Industry”-—s. 


Industry” —Gerritt Fort. . 
Thursday, May | 


Pechnical Session... .. 


Discussion 


Kenneth B. Cook 
James VeDowell 


“Fluidity or Viscosity of St; 


irehes”™ 


Discussion 


Russell C. Smith 
Russell Hathaway 
G. J. Esselen, Jr 


SIXTH SESSION 


8.00 P.M. 


Theatre Party 


‘Thursday, 





May 3, 1924 
the secretary presented a numbe: 
clippings showing advertisements 
news comments from papers thro, 
out the country. He 
photographs of the exhibit as set 


also sho, 
in various stores. 

The report of the Statistical | 
mittee was a comprehensive stud) 
two vital questions namely: * Is 
machinery available in our indu 
out of proportion to the populatio: 
and “ Are our stocks held by the 1 
excessive?” Four valuable 
were included in this report 

Owing to the lengthy program 
vided for the 
reports of the other committees 
ordered printed but not read. 17 
included the Foreign Trade Com 
tee, Membership Committee. k 


sessit yn 


afternoon 





Board of ! 
N. A. ©. M.. and Chairman of Wednes- 


day’s Session. 


John A. 


Sweetser, 


and Transportation Committee, 
dustrial Committee, | 
nical Committee, Production ( 
Committee, and Tariff and 
Committee 


Relations 


Taxa 


These reports, toget 


with those of the exhibition 
mittee and the statistical comn 
will be found in another sectio 
this issue 
President's Address 
President Amory in his ai 
address at this sessio1 struck 
key-note of the convention whet 
made the suggestion that the 


* New-Enegland-Made” be co 


with the 


well-known brands of « 
cloth manutactured in that sect 
the country It is his belief tha 
adoption of this suggestiot 
develop emand tor New F1 
made fine tton cioths wh 
} 


render the trade of the 


for many vears to com His 
address centered around the tl 
that co-operation on the pat 
members ot the association t 
developing public appreciation 
support ot the New Eng i 
industry was utstanding 
the da Mr. Amory’s addres 
be fom iddress s 
this CT] 


Industrial New England 


Phe second part I the 
1 


devoted to the topic “ Cott 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 


Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protect 


Domestic Industries 





“New England Made” 


I the cotton manufacturers’ convention in 
Boston this week had produced nothing 
more than President Robert Amory’s 
clarion call to New England manufacturers 
to capitalize their century-old reputation with 
the hall-mark or slogan “New England Made” 
would have been worth all the time, effort 
and expense involved. It will rank as the 
most important meeting in the history of the 
organization if the call is answered and the 
manufacturers of New England’s leading in- 
dustries—textile, shoe, hardware, jewelry, etc. 
co-operate in the financing of the campaign 
of publicity that will be necessary to “put 
over” this big idea. 

President Amory’s suggestion was confined 
to the New England cotton textile industry 
because this was a cotton manufacturers’ con- 
vention and its chief topic was “Cotton and 
the Making of Industrial New England.” In 
papers and discussions the development of 
cotton manufacturing in that section of the 
country was traced from its founding in 1790 
and from its development on a factory scale 
in 1810. It was agreed that it has been and 
remains New England’s greatest industrial 
asset; that into this industry has gone the 
best of New England manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and financing ability, and that in 
skill and quality of workmanship and integ- 
rity of dealing it has no peer anywhere in the 
world. 


Ts, 


[It was admitted, however, that even the 

New England public has accepted this re 

sts markable development as a matter of course, 

and that few of that public really know their 

home industry or appreciate its value to them; 

further, that outside of New England all but 

a very few of its individually identified and 

advertised products are unknown. In other 

words, here is a section of the country whose 

cotton industry has an age and skill equal to 

that of the oldest in the world, yet has failed 

to capitalize these assets and build a lasting 
reputation. 

Unfortunately President Amory did not 
explain why New England’s reputation for 
cotton textile prestige remains so_ largely 
latent. However, we know that the capitaliza 
tion of a community slogan such as he has 

vgested is a co-operative problem, and we 
can recall no recent outstanding example of 
New England industrial co-operation ; in fact, 
we find it necessary to go back to tea-party 

es to find a case of effective textile co 
ration in New England, and even then it 
the “Sons of Liberty” and not a textile 
anization, which encouraged — spinning 

eel competitions on Boston Common as a 

of its effort to boycott English products 
stimulate domestic production. 

loes this mean that more than a century 

keen business competition has developed so 

ny hereditary jealousies and animosities 
whole-hearted co-operation has been ren- 


dered impossible to New England cotton man 
ufacturers and merchants?; or is it prohibited 
by temperamental incapacity of the descend 
ants of early captains of New England's in 
dustry? If the answer to either query is 
affirmative, it is perhaps fortunate that so 
small a portion of New England’s textile in 
dustry is now controlled by its 
descendants. The clarion call 


founders’ 
sounded by 
President Amory can be answered effectively 
only by those who are alive to modern methods 
of merchandising and publicity, and for the 
sake of the future of New England and of 
the whole cotton industry it is to be hoped 
that the number who hear and respond to the 
call will be sufficient adequately to capitalize 
this latent cotton textile reputation, thus en 
suring its permanency and educating con 
sumers to regard “New-England-Made” cot 
tons as the peer of “Imported” cottons. 


* * * 


Constructive Labor Union Efforts 


N marked contrast to the recent pronuncia 

mento of Thomas F. MacMahon, presi 

dent ot the United Textile Workers of 
America, in which he warned textile manu 
facturers that wage reductions would be re 
sisted and intimated that a concerted wage re 
duction was being engineered, is the constuc 
tive effort of the New Bedtord Textile Council 
to eliminate one of the chief causes of un- 
employment in the fine goods mills of that city 
and other parts of New England. 
vinced after careful study of existing business 
conditions that the principal cause of poor 
business in their branch of the industry is the 


Being con- 


enormous increase in cotton goods imports the 
executive committee of the council has peti 
tioned President Calvin Coolidge to exercise 
the flexible provisions of the tariff act and ad 
vance tariff rates on fine count goods if. the 
investigation by the tariff commission proves 
this to be warranted. The emergency com 
mittee of the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives will also be asked to endorse this 
action and present a similar petition to Presi 
dent Coolidge. 

The emergency committee of the New Bed 
ford Textile Council also deprecates the un 
warranted and silly preference shown by so 
many people of this country for imported tex 
tiles, particularly fine count cotton goods, and 
proposes a campaign of education designed 
to demonstrate the superiority of America 
fabrics and to encourage their use in prefer 
ence to the products of foreign labor. Thes¢ 
union officials are acting independently of 
manufacturers in both of these movements, 
but it is hardly necessary to state that this is 
constructive endeavor that is of equal benefit 
to labor, manufacturer and the textile con 
munity and should win the hearty co-operation 
of all concerned. It is also hardly necessary 
to observe that 1f such co-operation were mort 
frequent the interdependence of labor and ca; 


ital would be better understood and a mor 
cordial feeling thus engendered would rend 
nnsunderstandings less frequent and the 
justment of differences easier. 

Secretary W. E. G. Batty, of the New Bed 
ford Textile Council, regards it as “blind folly 
to raise the bogey of a wage cut at this tim: 
when there is no intimation from official quai 
ters of the manufacturers that any such thing 
is contemplated ;—such an irresponsible state 
ment as that of the U. T. W. officials works 
real harm to the mill operatives and no pos 
sible good can come of it.””. Condemnation by 
union labor of the unwarranted acts of its 
radical element is scarcely less refreshing and 
encouraging to manufacturers than the con 
structive efforts of such a progressive body of 
union labor as the New Bedford 
Counceil. 


Textil 


* * * 
Are Women Ladies? 


YITH apologies to the popular novelist 
who wrote “Are Women People” 


we present the question: “Are Women 
Ladies?” Not that we expect an answer 
but it’s easier than it sounds. 
rom time immemorial the hosiery business 
has not bothered itself with this problem. 
Playing it safe, all the fair sex have been 
sweepingly gentlefolk and _ all 
hosiery for women has been “ ladies’ hosiery.” 
We do not suggest for a minute that this is 
incorrect, or that a line of demarcation should 
be established which would result in: ‘“ This, 
madam, is the ladies’ hosiery department - 


classed as 


you will find women’s hosiery two aisles over.”’ 

With successful maturity in individual or 
corporate existence, however, there usually 
comes a degree of dignity. This dignity, vari- 
ously expressed, may not add one whit to the 
essentials of life or business, but it usually 
manages to express an established soundness 
and a nice regard for accuracy even in details. 

Cannot an industry possess dignity? Cer- 
tainly, shouts a chorus of manufacturers. 
Would this not be an excellent time to start 
talking about “ women’s hosiery,” instead of 
“ ladies’ hosiery.” We refuse to answer. 
Are women ladies: 


ee st 


The McNary-Haughen Monstrosity 


S it is not possible to conceive of Presi 
A dent Coolidge’s affixing his signature to 

such an economic monstrosity as the 
MeNary-Haughen Agricultural Relief Bill, and 
as all recent and present acts of Congress are 
political, there would appear to be strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence that this bill is not a 
sincere effort on the part of its proponents to 
relieve the farmers permanently, but merely 
represents another camouflaged effort of Demo- 
crats and radicals to relieve themselves perma- 
nently from the Coolidge 
political future. 


menace to their 


This economic monstrosity is class legisla- 
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tion of the most flagrant type; it 
government 


can never be 


portion of Federal taxing power to a corpo- 


ration, and commits the further 


Cyclone in South 
Three Deaths and Much Property 
Damage at Anderson, 5. C. 
Anperson, S. C. Apr. 30.—The mill 
and village of the Riverside Mfg. Co. 
were seriously damaged by 
about 8 o'clock this morning. Ap 
proximately one-half of the third 
story of the mill was completely de- 
stroyed, the walls being blown out and 


cyclone 


the roof collapsing on the machinery. 
Damage to Toxaway Mills, which ad- 
join the Riverside plant was much 
less serious, consisting of a hole blown 
in the wall of the second and third 
floors of one end of the mill and dam- 
age to the roof near the center of 
mill. The entire mill of the River 
side Mfg. Co. and all of its machinery 
was deluged with water from the tor- 
rential rain falling during and after 
the cyclone. 

Approximately 50 houses in the vil 
lages of Riverside and Toxaway mills 
were leveled or injured so badly they 
will have to be pulled down. In the 
mill villages there were three deaths, 
the wife of an employe and her two 
sons being killed when the house in 
which they lived collapsed. As nearly 
as could be determined this morning, 
approximately 30 employes of the 
mills were injured. 

Both mills were operating when the 
storm There were 
250 employes in the mill of the River- 
side Mfg. Co. this morning of whom 
15 were at work in the twist 
over which the roof collapsed 

All employes in the room escaped 
mjury who had a 
leg broken when roof timbers fell on 
him in an Most of the roof 
timbers and the tar and gravel roof 
were caught and held feet 
above the floor by the twister frames, 
speeders, slubbers, and intermediates 
in the room and this prevented em- 
ployes from being crushed between 
the roof and the floor. The room 
over which the roof collapsed is about 
100 feet wide an 


occurred. about 


room 


except one man 


aisle. 


about 3 


200 feet long. 
The wind also took the roofing off 
the picker room of the Riverside mill, 
but left the roof decking and timbers 
in place. The square brick smoke- 
stack of the old boiler house was 
oracked and thrown out of plumb by 
the pressure of the wind, but did not 
fall. 


cotton 


A small warehouse containing 

was completely demolished. 
The cottages of employes which were 
in the direct path of the cyclone were 
literally torn to pieces and others out 
of the direct path collapsed, were un- 
roofed or otherwise damaged. 

The first thought of officers of the 


into business so deeply that it 
extricated, and also legalizes 
government price-fixing; it would delegate a 


unconstitu- 
tional blunder of attempting to control com- 
mercial conditions and rights within a State; it 
also attacks the Constitution by initiating tariff 
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forces the 


mill was for the 


relicf of their em- 
ployes who sutfered from the storm. 
Injured employes from the villages 
rushed to the local hospital as 
soon as they were removed from the 
ruins of their 


WeCOre 


houses. Officers of 
the mills took the lead in organizing 
this rescue work following which 
they turned their attention to finding 
Lomes for homeless but uninjured em- 
ployes. 


mill 


Vacant houses in the Toxa- 


way village were used for em 
ployes of the Riverside mills who lost 


their homes. 


B. B. Gossett, president and trea- 


surer of Riverside Mfg. Co., author- 
izéd_ the following statement this 


morning: “All of our attention has 
been given to our employes who suf- 


tered in the have not 


yet attempted to estimate the property 
loss of the Riverside Mfg. Co. We 
shall repair damages to the mill and 
village immediately ‘after 
with insurance companies. 
erty 


storm and we 


settlement 
The prop- 
loss of the Riverside Mfg. Co. 


Was covered bv 


insurance.” 

Jas. P. Gossett, president and trea- 
surer of Mills and 
president of Riverside Mfg rs 
that the 


Poxaway vice 
said 
Toxaway Mills 
would be repaired immediately after 
adjustment was made with the insur- 
ance company. 

S. H. Lander, J. A. Farmer and 
Supt. J. T. Crawford, of these mills 
were all active in relief work. Mr. 


Lander said this morning that it was 


damage to 


legislation in the Senate instead of in the 
House of Representatives ; it aims a death-blow 
at co-operative selling of farm products and 
substitutes therefor a government-controlled 
corporation whose machinery is so complicated 
as to make the co-operative system look like 
the simplest agricultural tool. 


This economic monstrosity makes no effort 


ratios. 


little short of a miracle that only one 
man was injured in the collapse of 
the twister room in the Riverside mill. 
This injured man was removed from 
the room by a party headed by Supt. 
Crawford. The storm tore down the 
power wires outside of the mills and 
this is responsible for the fact that 
there was no outbreak of fire in the 
mills following the wind. 


Reports from Atlanta indicate that 
damage in the vicinity as a result of 
the tornado amounted to about 
The plants off the Law- 
renceville, Ga., mills were partly razed 
and considerable stock destroyed. 


$200,000. 


Speakers Engaged 

he entertainment committee of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association announce they have 
secured two speakers in addition to 
Captain Irving O’Hay, for their ninth 
semi-annual meeting 
be held at the Manufacturers’ Club 
in Philadelphia, on Thursday, May 
15 at 6:30 P. M. John Fisler, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Club, will 
present 


and dinner to 


facts relating to the future 
of the textile industry and Thomas 
Parkinson, Dean of the Law School, 
Columbia University and a_ vice- 
president of the Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society of New York, will 
address the meeting, which is expect- 


ed to be the largest held by this 


association. 
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S. C., May 7-9, 1924. 


Meeting, Rockland Finishing Co 
| Cotton Manufacturers 
Lake Country Club, Atlanta. Ga 
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Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 


Southern Textile Social Service Association, Annual Meeting, Columbia, 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers Metropolitan Section, Textile 
. Garnerville, N. Y., May 8, 1924 

of Georgia, 
ce ( | . May 13, 1924. 
National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting. 
{ 

! 

| 


Association 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, May 15, 1924. 


+. . . . - . r . | 

National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Semi-Annual | 
| Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I.. May 17, 1924 
International Association of Garment Manufacturers, Annual Convention, | 
| Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, May 20-22, 1924 


Associated _Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting 
| at Atlantic City, N. J.. May 22-23, 1924. 


areas ate % 
Lowell Textile School Alumni Association, 25th Annual Reunion, Lowell, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Anral Convention, Hotel 


Traymore, Atlantic City, N. T., May 27-28, 1924. 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Meeting June 5 


Southern Textile Association, Spring Meeting, Blowing Rock, N. C., 


Association of North Carolina, 
| ing, and Joint Meeting with Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Carolina, Blowing Rock, N. C., Tune 27-28, 1924. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25. | 


Annual Meeting, Charlotte, 


Annual Meeting, East 


Association, Semi-Annual Meeting, 


Annual Meet- | 


South 
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to eliminate the cause of agricultural distre 
but seeks by artificial and dangerous meth, 
to perpetuate these causes, to validate existi 
liabilities and arbitrarily to set up ancient pr 
Not only are we confident that Pr: 
dent Coolidge will not sign such a monstros 
but that he will be able to capitalize 1 
unsound piece of legislation to his politi] 
advantage. 


Endorse “Rayon” 


Retailers’ Committee Recomme.\|s 
Its Adoption 
Acceptance by the retail trade of 
“rayon” as the generic name for 
tificial silk is indicated by the « 
sion of the artificial silk comm: 
of the National Retail Dry Good 
Association to recommend approval 
of the new name to the association’ 

board of directors. 

The committee, under the chiair- 
manship of E. C. Blum, Abraham & 
Straus, Inc. Brooklyn, met last week 
at the headquarters of the associa- 
tion to take action on the report of 
the special committee of the artificial 
silk interests which suggested 
word “rayon” to replace the terms 
“artificial silk” and “glos.” 

After hearing the report of S. A. 
Salvage, of the Viscose Co., chair- 
man of the producers committee, 
which indicated that there would be 
wide support for the new name irom 
the manufacturing trades, the arti- 
ficial silk committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association ac- 
cepted the recommendation that “ar- 
tificial silk” and “glos” be dropped 
and “rayon” be used in the future by 
all manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers of the material. 

The artificial silk committee also 
decided to recommend to the board 
of directors of the association that, 
if it sees fit to give its official ap- 
proval to “rayon,” immediate steps 
be taken to secure the cooperation 
of all retailers and interested trade 
associations in popularizing the new 
name. 


Melton Sale in Boston 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The 1,474 
yards of O.D. 20-ounce melton 
and the similar large quantity of gra 
and O.D. duck, which were original! 
to have been offered at public auction 
at the Brooklyn Army Base on Ma) 
2, will be offered at Boston on Ma) 
22, except for about 605,000 yards 0! 
the duck will be placed under the 
hammer at the auction sale to be co! 
ducted in Philadelphia, May 13. ac 
cording to the Sales Promotion Se 
tion, War Dept. 


000 


Fertilizer Sales 
Cuar.otte, N. C., April 29.—Ac 
cording to local fertilizer distributors, 
there has been a slight increase i 
amount of fertilizer sold this year 
over last year. Demand was slow if 
getting started, due to the late spring 
but shipments have been heavy and 

continuous since early March. 
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The Commission House Up-to-Date 


interesting Details of Highly Efficient Methods of Handling a Cotton Goods Commission Business Used by One 
Progressive House—‘One Glance” Accounting System, Employing Automatic Machines, Shows Quickly 
and Accurately Exact Status of Any “Department— Ingenious Preparation of Samples 


CCUSATIONS of lack of pro- 
gressiveness are often levelled 
against the dry goods trade, 


tt always, it must be admitted, 
ithout some measure of truth. 
(otton goods commission houses 


have not been noted, as a class, for 
heir ready adoption of modern ideas 
in office layout, office equipment and 
he conduct of the detail end of their 
business. 

In recent years, however, 
rogress in the right direction has 
en made by many commission 
ouses in the downtown New York 
district. The change in appearance 
of the cotton goods “store,” and its 
methods of handling detail, are noth- 
ing less than startling in comparison 
with those in effect so short a time 
igo as the days before the war. 

Conservatives in the trade are not 
by any means completely won over 
to the new spirit of things, and their 
attitude is often one of distrustful 
loubt, if not outright condemnation. 
They frequently “view with alarm” 
the tendency to abandon the ways 
and means which were “good enough 
in the good old days, and 
enough today.” 

This tendency is none the less 
making rapid progress, and there are 
i number of outstanding examples of 
it within a stone’s throw of Worth 
Street. It is the purpose of this 
irticle to outline briefly the up-to- 
date office routine and method of 
handling detail in a cotton goods 
‘ommission house which is thorough- 
ly representative of the new idea— 
Harding, Tilton & Co., 320 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is hoped that this description 
vill prove of interest not only to 
commission merchants but to mills 
hemselves, which may be able to 
pply some of the methods descrited 

their own offices. 


A Modern Office 

Undoubtedly the most impressive 
thing about the Harding-Tilton office 
s the striking difference between it 
ind the old-time dry goods “store.” 
"here is no display of sample nieces 
long rows of tables, not infre- 
uently a disorderly display in the 


marked 


good 


good old days and anything but 
pleasing to the eye. Not a single 
imple piece is in evidence. In qual- 


ty of office furniture and arrange- 
nent this “store” is not a store, but 

modern office which at first glance 
light be the office of a successfu! 
steel business, or lumber business or 
nancial business. 

The answer is found in specially 
lesigned cabinets, which accompany 
‘very salesman’s desk, in the drawers 
f which are neatly arranged a com- 
plete set of samples of all goods made 
by the mills represented. Each cab- 





By Louis R. Keeffe 


inet contains eight drawers, four 01 of it, is 
a side, the two upper ones on each 
side being devoted to miniature head- 
ends and the four lower ones to 


sponsor for the statement 
that this added expense is more than 
compensated for by the saving in 


office space and the advantages re- 


“Mahogany desks, imagine it!” exploded a cotton goods com- 
mission man in recent conversation with the writer of this article. 
The subject was the much-discussed financial status of a large 
commission house, (not the one referred to in the accompanying 
article), which had committed the unpardonable sin, among other 
evidences of progressive merchandising policies, of re-equip- 
ping its “store” with modern office furniture and installing mod- 
ern office methods. 

It was too much for 


our friend. “Mahogany desks!” he 


shouted, with a derisive snort and a contemptuous wave of the 
hand, which at once placed the blame for all possible business 


misfortunes on the innocent new desks, and dismissed the subject. 

Happily, this attitude is on the wane. It is no longer con- 
sidered necessary to the conduct of a dry goods commission busi- 
ness that all outward semblance of office efficiency be sternly re- 
pressed. The dry good “store” is by way of becoming, what it 
should be in the primary market, a modern office. Most cot- 
ton goods commission houses no longer remind the casual observer 
of Civil War days. 

As a symbol of progress, and not of extravagance, more power 
to the mahogany desk! 








larger samples. In the upper draw- sulting 
ers the samples are arranged in spe- of all 
cially-made folders, three samples to 
the folder, each folder having an in- 
dex guide on the upper right hand 
corner which shows at a glance the 
construction of the goods it contains 


from the fact 


goods 


that samples 
handled are instantly 
accessible. 


Accounting 
order throug h the 
employed in this office, the 


“One Glance” 
Following an 
routine 


: cal d : emphasis laid on accurate, quick 
Here is a radical departure trom handling of all detail becomes more 


ordinary methods. As in other de- 
partments of the business most of 
the equipment used is specially de- 
signed and not inexpensive, but 
Leavelle McCampbell, who has di- 
rectly supervised all of the system 
employed, and has 


imnressive 
What first appears as 
multiplication of 
revealed as actual 
routine bookkeeping. 


with each successive step. 
unnecessary 
quickly 
simplification of 

The method of 
accounting employed results in an ex- 
tremely interesting example of a busi- 


details is 


originated most 


IN VOICES—Green 


CREDITS—Red 
ORDERS - Manilla 


CANCELLATIONS—Bine 


patina 
222.222 
1333 
1444 
555555 
6 66: 
aa 
888: 
999@99 


16 17 1819 30 21 22 383 34 95 36 


Fig. 1. Punched card used in 
figures are coded. 
and tabulated. as desired, on automatic machines. 


automatic accounting system 


oamieuaaeees 
3333/3 3/3933 3/33 
aaasiaalaaaaiaalaaa aia 


555515 5|5555'5 5/5 55515 5 
66@666\666666/6666166 
|r 7777.77|\7777.7 717777177 
88888 6\886 88 8/8 8 8888 


£282 as s2a3a 98 30 40 414943 4440 


of McCampbell 
Cards of this type are made out for invoices, orders, credits and cancellations. 


ness so ordered that the exact status 
of every department, every mill and 
every salesman can be ascertained at 
a glance. 

This method of accounting em 
ploys three machines, manufactured 
by the Accounting Machine 
Corp., automatically perform 
many operations usually accomplished 
by tedious hand labor. These ma- 
are used as a unit, and consist 
of a punching machine, a classifying 
machine and a tabulating machine. 


Powers 
which 


chines 


The best way to describe the ope- 
ration of these machines is to follow 
a theoretical order through the office. 
After being O K’d by the man in 
charge of the mill for which the par- 
ticular order has been taken and by 
the credit department, it 
in a delivery book. 
book, which is really not a book at 
all, but an ingenious card 
tem, will be described later.) 


is entered 
(This delivery 


file sys- 


The Punching Machine 


The order then goes to the first 
unit of the accounting machine sys- 
tem, the punching machine. A card 
is punched for every order, 
trated in Fig. 1. Similar 
punched for invoices, 
cancellations, the four 
readily distinguished by 
in color. The order 


as illus- 
cards are 
credits and 
cards being 
differences 
card is punched 


to show: Date, order number, terms, 
salesman, mill, construction of cloth, 
grade (first, seconds, short pieces), 
yardage, pounds and value. 


The order then goes to the type- 
ing department, in which the Under- 
wood fanfold system is used, making 
six copies at a time. This machine 
makes possible the use of a con 


tinuous stream of order blanks; the 
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ible), a flick of the wrist agains R 
Irregulars Applied ? small lever starts the machine 
| Loe i Actual Weekly _ Ht ri CMTC ee gat —" qu : 
\ mae Ti wn | Yordoge | Estimated Weekly HTTP Hi ca shows the result on a dial. 
| | asta In the mailing department of 
— Aas. as 1924 office an addressograph machin 
ee eae used. The name plates used 
fa pm IT  Cutomer J owe [1 Pas fare | | a7 | Fae | 53 | sio| sar|sa [5a [or [ow | om [ore | ser | machine are classified by tabs, 
7 aT _ cl een oo HH toe | the machine is set to select aut t 
——t- tt — — ro | TTT tically any classification desired. ; 
| aa | { | Ty [ SARTRE TSE Up desirability of this is apparent; 7 
It rT ‘ 7 ‘| r | | | CEE Ae Litt tomers or prospects, or diffe 
bent ee eel Eee classes of each, or those who . 
; ; bought certain goods or those I 
Fig 2. Card used in “ delivery book,” which shows at a glance exact status of all orders over a thirteen week period. A pave not, are picked out by this 
card is made out for each construction made at all mills. chine, according to the piece of 0 
matter going out. Twenty-t . 
ae ae . = le : ; classifications of the mailing lists 
transfer of carbon paper is auto- cards, according to desired classifi- curate information as to the detailed . . 1 re 
: 7 : > in use in this office. 
matic, and individual orders, when cation, and tabulation of classified standing of any part of the business, ; ire 
typed, are removed from the machine totals. One of the holes punched on with practically no chance of error. . Outgoing letters are automati wa 
by the simple process of tearing along each card, in each column, is a key The account sales sheet, which 2 eighee: by rs —. Me 
1 perforated line hole for which the classifying ma- goes to the mill each day, shows the ~_—, and a Stanc ard envelope I pas 
Six copies of each order are made; chine previously mentioned may be resylts of automatic tabulation of takes care of the sealing of envel: me 
one for the office, two for the mill, set. Punched cards in any number these punched cards. These sheets Fach week a delivery schedule €s ad 
two for the customer (confirmation are placed in the classifying ma- chow invoices received, date, number, to each salesman in the organizat all 
and acceptance) and one mill ac- chine, the machine set, and a turned terms, construction, grades, yards this schedule covering a period o ou: 
knowledgment. The order, as typed, Switch starts the cards through the anq pounds, net amount of snvoice weeks and showing price, terms an me 
is checked by the detail department classifying process at the rate of ap- after deduction of discount and in- “élivery available each week on al the 
head, and is sent to the mill. proximately 18,000 cards an hour. terest debit or credit to the clear- goods handled by the house. del 
Invoices go first to the delivery his machine shoots the cards with ance date. The balance is carried Weekly list of seconds and short tra 
book, where shipments made are de- great rapidity into separate compart- forward each day, and the sales also sent to every salesman, an ude 
ducted, and then are sent to the type- ments, according to the classifications sheet is an accurate day-to-day rec the trade. als 
ing department. On the punching desired. By this system it is pos- ord of the account of the mill with The Modeen Delivers “Rook” ot 
machine a card is punched for each sible to sort the cards into de- the commission house. ? enc 
Invoice, viving the same data appeal sired classifications: business done The delivery book used in this ol- urs 
ing on the order cards, with the ad- in a certain territory, goods sold or . 7 ; fice, which has been’ mentioned pul 
ditional item of interest, either debit billed during the month, the individ \utomatie Interest Computation briefly, deserves more space than car fut 
or credit. In the Harding, Tilton ual standing of each salesman, per Another ingenious machine used is be given to it in this article. As tra 
office the clearance date of all in- centage of seconds and shorts, etc. the Mercedes-Euklid. made in Ger- Stated, it is not a book at all, but a 
voices is figured as of the 1toth of the fhe tabulating machine which is many, which automatically calculates card index between two. covers col 
month following shipment. the third unit of the system receives interest. This machine, also electri- which shows at a glance the exact in 
these classified cards, quickly runs cally driven, is possessed of almost Status ol every construction made Nor 
; ; so as them through its mechanism, and ar- superhuman speed, and its operation A sample of the cards used is shown val 
Quick Classified Totals rives at the total for each classifi- is simplicity itself. It is about the im Fig. 2. These cards, covering cot 
\ccounting with the mill is done cation. It requires no great stretch same size as the ordinary office type- uarter-year, show what is sold Tor of 
from the invoice cards. With the of the imagination to visualize the writer. A simple setting of princi- each week (in the lower half of the liv 
machines used these cards allow of possibilities of this system, which pal, interest rate, etc., by means of Square) and what is still to be sol wh 
rapid and accurate separation of makes almost instantly available ac- small knobs (the figures being vis- (Continued on page 202) in 
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Fig. 3. Loom layout sheet.” On reverse side is printed diagram of each weave room, every loom having a number and every section a letter 
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Xeport on Cotton Trade 


rade Commission Suggests Nu- 


merous Changes 


WasuHIncTon, D. C.—The Federal 
rade Commission’s report to the 
enate on the cotton trade has come 
) late in the session that it is doubted 
hether legislative action will result 
iless, instead of adjourning, Con- 
ess recesses during the month of 
ine and returns to work after the 
litical conventions. This is unlikely 
the members of both houses of 
(congress will commence soon there- 
ifter on election campaigns. 
Numerous changes designed to im- 
‘rove conditions in the cotton trade 
ire recommended in the report which 
submitted to the Senate last 
Monday in pursuance to resolutions 
passed at the last session. Amend- 
ment of the Cotton Futures Act is 
advised to provide for delivery on 
ill future contracts of three contigu- 
ous or adjacent grades. This recom- 
mendation rests on the condition that 
recommendation providing for 
delivery on New York future con- 
tracts at southern ports also is 
adopted. The Commission’s report 
also suggests revision of the system 
of making spot quotations and differ- 
ences to insure more accuracy, and 
urges that Congress should compel 
publication of the total volume of 
future trade and of open future 


trades. 


was 


the 


lhe Commission recommends that 
consideration be given to a reduction 
in the size of the contract delivery, 
now 100 bales, remarking that the 
value of the present contract with 
cotton at 20 to 30c. seems entirely out 
of proportion to the value of the de- 
liveries on future contracts for 
wheat, corn and oats. A _ reduction 
in the of the delivery would 
render the contract more merchanta- 
ble, in the Commission’s opinion, and 
at the same time would permit closer 
hedging. Delivery approximating 
minimum carload requirements is 
suggested. 


size 


Enactment of a prohibitive tax on 
cotton puts and calls like that now 
in force for grain puts and calls is 
recommended, the Commission be- 
lieving that this would contribute to 
the elimination of such trading which 
is now prohibited by the rules of both 


the cotton exchanges. 


Of 


Canada’s Woolen Profits 
\ fair profit made by the 
‘olen textile industry of Canada in 
‘ year 1922, according to a bulletin 
st. published by the Dominion 
bureau of Statistics. In that year 
‘ total cost of production, including 
cost of materials, was $25,330,- 
2, while the value of the products 
the industry is placed at $29,062,- 
leaving a favorable balance of 
r $3,700,000. Even if the interest 
the total investment of $37,102,382 
figured at 5 per cent, there is still 
‘onsiderable balance. The value 
led to their products by manufact- 
is placed at $15,202,772. 


was 
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Testimony Favors Rogers Bill 


Hearing Has Brought Out Overwhelming Sentiment Against 


French Bill—Blanket Men Heard 


WasHInctTon, D. C. 

ce YMPULSORY identification of a 

product by the manufacturer is 
being considered by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House. The committee is in- 
clined to believe that if a manufac- 
turer is required to put his name on 
his merchandise he will maintain its 
quality and that, in practice, legisla- 
tion merely requiring identification 
will accomplish more good than a 
truth-in-fabric law requiring that the 
contents of wool woven cloth shall 
be stated on the label, or a voluntary 
branding law under which the manu- 
facturer may label his product or not 
as he pleases provided he tells the 
truth in making any representation. 

The committee has heard the truth- 
in-fabric bill and the branding bill 
explained by their authors, Represen- 
tatives French and Rogers, and in 
addition has heard extended testi- 
mony by representatives of the tex 
tile and other industries on the two 
bills. Such testimony has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Rogers 
bill. The French bill has been re- 
pudiated by witnesses and practically 
rejected by the committee. The Rog- 
ers bill has in it much to commend 
it, and the trade generally has indi- 
cated acceptance of its provisions but 
the committee is forced to consider 
the probability that it would be prac- 
tically as difficult to enforce as the 
French bill. 

No consideration has been given 
publicly to difficulties that may be 
met in enforcing a merchandise 
identification law. Actually the com 
mittee has hit upon the proposal as 
a likely scheme and has not yet 
worked it out in detail. W. N. 
Given, vice president of the Pearce 
Mfg. Co., Latrobe, Pa., went on the 
stand Saturday representing the 
American Association of Wool Blan- 
ket Manufacturers. After reading 
his prepared statement to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Given was asked by Chair- 
man Winslow whether he would sub 
scribe to the proposition that every 
article made in this country should 
bear the maker’s name. Mr. Given 
replied that the Pearce Mfg. Co. 
would have no objection but he said 
that he could not speak for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Chairman Winslow asked Mr. 
Given to be sure of his answer be- 
cause the committee was not going 
to forget it. Questioned further 
along the same line Mr. Given said 
that in his opinion a manufacturer 
will not turn out inferior merchandise 


bearing his name. He invited the 
committee’s attention, however, to 
the fact that most goods must be 


made to meet a price. R. P. Haz- 
zard, of the R. P. Hazzard Co., Gar- 
diner, Me., at the hearing on the pre- 
ceding day had agreed to the com 
mittee’s suggestion, stating that the 
“protection of the public is in the 


branding by the man who stands back 
of the shoe.” 

Mr. Given’s Statement 
Mr. Given’s 
part: 
“The use of reworked fibres obtain- 
ed from rags or clippings is negligible 
in the bed blankets. 
he use of garnetted stock, however, 
is common. Under the French Bill, 
these garnetts are classed as reworked 
wool in spite of the fact that they are 
stocks reclaimed from threads which 
have never been in service, and which 
in many never left the 
mill. 

“A blanket of, let us say, 
virgin wool of a good grade, com 
with the amount of 
netted stock of equal or better quality, 


statement follows in 


manufacture of 


cases have 


on OF 
50% 


bined same gar- 
may be manufactured at a given cost 


a blanket 


serviceable, 


which is in 
and 


every 
which repre 


as it 1S possible to 


way 
Warll, 
sents as nearly 
manufacture the best quality of mer- 
chandise at that given price 

“On the other hand, a blanket of 
100% low grade virgin wool, foreign 
or domestic, can be produced at a 
much less cost, but the resulting prod- 
uct gives neither the service, warmth, 
or comfort represented by the blanket 
marked 50% reworked stock. 

“Tf the blanket manufacturer could 
substitute virgin same 
quality for the reworked wool now 
used, and if the resultant rise in price 
were reflected in the service, warmth, 
and comfort of the product, no re- 
worked stock would be used. But such 
is not the case. The increase in value, 
due to such a substitution is not at all 
in proportion to the increased cost of 
manufacture. Let me illustrate. Using 
as an example the blanket mentioned 
above made of 50% virgin wool and 


wool of the 


50% garnetts, if virgin wool were sub- 
stituted garnetts, the raw 
material would cost the manufacturer 
approximately one-sixth more. This 
additional manufacturing cost would 
of necessity be reflected in the selling 
price. 

“Another point—the garnetts made 
from left-over threads, blankets me- 
chanically damaged in 


for these 


manufacture, 
and similar sources, are now reclaimed 
and returned to the process. Deterred 
from such a policy of conservation by 
a law which would necessitate the 
labeling of the resultant product as 
containing a certain percentage of re 
worked wool, this perfectly good 
stock of identical quality to that con 
tained in the blanket 
waste, and the additional virgin wool 
which must be substituted to take its 
place becomes an additional charge to 
the final purchaser.” 


itself becomes 


Irving Crane Heard 
The men’s clothing manufacturers 
themselves have no objection to plac- 
ing their name in 
Crane, 
Clothing 


garments, Irving 
the 


Manufacturers of 


Associated 
New 


secretary of 


2957) 85 
York, told the Committee on Tues 
day. The names of many manufac 
turers are household words because 


they are proud of their products, havi 
advertised them and put their 
on them, said Mr. Crane, but he in- 


Nanic 


sisted that compulsory indentificatio: 
would upset the fundamentals upo1 
which the present system of merchan 


dising rests. The same label would 
appear on all grades of goods mad 
by one manutacturer and the label 


would be 
a quality mark, said Mr. Crane. 


useless to the consumer as 


The retailer actually would sufte 
from compulsory manutacturer’s iden- 
tification, in Mr. Crane’s opinion. He 
is successful by reason of his know! 
the market 
and what to buy. A label on the gat 
ment would disclose to his competito: 
the manufacture and the 
first retailer would be deprived of 


edge of where to buy 


source of 


competitive advantage gained by busi 
ness acumen, said Mr. Crane. Cloth- 
ing that is labeled now by the manu- 
facturer is nationally advertised, th 
retail sale of which in a given terri 
tory is confined to one or a very few 
dealers. 

Mr. Crane estimated that there are 
25 nationally advertised lines of men’s 
clothing and 2,700 clothing manufac 
turers while the 


value of the adver 


tised $300,000,000 out of 


a total production value of one billion 


output is 


dollars per annum. The manufac- 
turers making the clothing valued 
at $700,000,000 scll to anyone who 
will buy at their price. This clot] 


branded. It meets in a 
competitive market and the retailer's 
selling it to the public 
depends on his salesmanship, re- 
marked Chairman Winslow. Mr. 
Crane agreed. Then the danger of 
enforcing a bill requiring the manu 


ing is not 


success in 


facturer to brand his goods is that 
retailers’ salesmanshiy: 
erate to peddling, said Chairman 
Winslow. Under present conditions 
two retailers may sell garments made 


would degen- 


by the same manufacturer but their 
identity is not known to the public 
and the consumer will deal with th: 
retailer who seems to offer the most 
for the money. Suppose the clothing 
is branded “Manufactured by Jones 
Chicago,” continued Chairman Wins- 
low. Then the customer, knowing 
that the goods handled by both re- 
tailers is the same, would deal wit] 
the one making the lower price and 
cut-throat competition would ensue, 
resulting probably in the elimination 
Then 
the surviving retailer, again would be 
in a position to ask his own price and 
the purchaser would lose in the end 

The consumer is absolutely pro 
tected now, said Mr. Crane. In the 
past 15 years there has not been one 
man in 100,000 who, dissatisfied with 
his purchase. did not get an adjust- 
ment. Very often it is merely t 
please the whim of the purchaser that 
a refund or replacement is made, but 
it costs the manufacturers thousands 
of dollars annually, according to Mr. 
Crane. Mr. Crane read telegrams re- 
ceived from clothing manufacturers 
in Rochester, Baltimore and Philadel- 


of either one of the retailers. 
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enactment of the 
rench-Capper bill and endorsing the 
bill. Questioned by 
Shallenberger, Mr. 
predict 
would be 
under the Lodge bill than is 
yranded at present. He said that he 
did not know of any clothing being 


Opposing 
| ody Roge TS 
Representative 
said he could not 
more 


(rane 
whether clothing 


branded 


misbranded 


now. 

Cut, style and tailoring are more 
mportant to the consumer than the 
constituents of the cloth, the Com- 


mittee was told on Tuesday and Wed- 
\rthur J. Todd, of B. Kup- 
penheimer & Company, 
clothing 


1i¢ sday by 
representing 
manufacturers ; 
Quinn, Washington repre- 
sentative of tne International 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers; 
and EK. L. Steinhardt, assistant gen 
eral manager of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers Protective As- 
sociation of New York, and also rep- 
the Merchant 
\ssociation, jobbers of women’s 


(Chicago 
Carey E. 


Asso- 


resenting Ladies’ Gar- 
ment 


wear, 


When Mr. Quinn went on the stand 
he was met by a suggestion from 
Kepresentative Huddleston that the 
consumer is forced to buy on appear- 
ince because he is not given any in- 
bhormation 


and is not competent to 


form judgment on the durability of a 


garment. Conceding that the pur- 
chaser’s decision may rest on super- 
ficial factors he said that the cus- 


tomer likes to get his money’s worth 
and he asked Mr. Quinn whether 
some scheme cannot be worked out by 


which some data regarding tensile 
treneth, resistance to. wear, etc., 
could not be given that would be 


understood by the consumer. Repre- 
Huddleston admitted that 
the mere fact that the cloth is made 
ot shoddy or virgin wool may mean 
nothing. The still thinks 
that virgin wool means durability and 
in order to relieve him of that impres 


sentative 


consumer 


sion what facts can be given him that 
durability, Mr. 


are indicative of 
(Juinn was asked. 

Definite standards should be set up 
r cloth, replied Mr. Quinn. He ex- 
preseod the opinion that some sort of 
brandine method could be worked out 
hut it years. 
suggested 
that under the voluntary branding law 
the public will learn to look for a 
brand and have more confidence in a 
brand if it is known that misbrand- 
punishable. Mr. Steinhardt 
said that the effect of the voluntary 
branding 


\V yuld re¢ jul ic Sey eral 


Representative Buriness 


ing 158 


law would be to compel 


every manufacturer to label, because 
the public would insist on it. Messrs. 


Fodd and Quinn had stated that, in 


their opinion, there would be less 
branding under a voluntary law. 
lew Hahn, representing the Re- 


tailers National Council and National 


Retail Dry Goods Association testi- 
fied Thursday that the principle of 
Rogers bill is endorsed by retailers, 


but in practice it would be unfair to 
merchants while 
the dishonest 


honest failing to 
practices of 
There is Sufficient law now 
on Federal and State statute, books 
to cover misbranding, he said. 


remedy 


others. 
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Carpets Open For Fall 


Retail Trade May be Cautious 
but Support is Expected 

The fall, 1924, carpet season made 

start on Thursday May I 
several prominent producers 
named prices and the season will be 
in full swing next week with the rest 
of the trade making their offerings on 
Monday. The uniformity of this 
opening as to time is a matter of self- 
congratulation buyers who 
have been urging May and November 
openings for some time. 


a good 


when 


among 


The work of the last two months in 
retail circles has paved the way for 
the fall opening by a fairly thorough 
liquidation of stocks. The fact that 
the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. did not hold another auction at 
this time is taken as that 
stocks have not been accumulated on 
the mill end. The auction in March 
resulted in satisfactory absorption of 
the carpets and rugs then on hand 
and gave distributors tne keynote for 
the prices named at the outset of the 
new 


evidence 


season. 

There are large numbers of buyers 
in New York for the opening, but 
owing to the absence of the auction, 
it is doubtful whether the numbers 
will come up to the figures usual on 
such an occasion. Buyers who have 
made the trip in person to attend the 
may the opening this 
season through their resident repre- 
sentatives. The market is not neces- 
sarily the loser in this case as business 
which is in readiness will be placed 


sale cover 


though the season may develop with 
some of the caution which has been 


observed recently in other textile 
lines. 
It is understood that the retail 


trade in the East is better placed to 
go forward with the new season than 


the Middle Westerners who still are 


said to have supplies on hand which 
relieve them of the buying pressure 
this 


usual at time of year. The 


















Cotton Markets: 


Woot Markets: 


| ment trade. 


prices unchanged. 


| of goods. 


Textile Markets in Brief 
Continued quiet in all sections of goods mar- | 
ket, with exception of few specialties; few changes in gray | 
goods prices; mill curtailment increasing. 
| cotton yarns, but little better actual business. 
_ in speculative raw cotton market have practically balanced and | 
exerted no positive influence on yarns and cloths. 
Men’s wear styles are scanning the horizon for | 
new ideas for the spring, 1925, season. 
foreseen as possible successors to powder blue. 
is developing slowly through topcoatings and tropicals are good. 
Women’s wear in slack period watching developments in gar- 
Carpets opened for fall, 1924, on Thursday, May 
1, with some mills to name prices May 5. 
Raw wool buying is spotty with increasing | 
| interest in fine foreign wools which are held firmly. 
Silk Markets: Better tone noted in silk markets. Raw silk higher 
| on heavy buying in primary markets. Large distribution going on 
_ in finished silks at low prices. Retailers taking biggest percentage 


| Knit Goods: Spotty improvement in hosiery buying in the last 
| two weeks: good business placed on a number of lines, notably | 
| women’s all-fibre goods, fancy tops for misses’ and children, and | 
| chiffons, practically all for quick delivery; still a trading market. | 

Underwear almost completely stagnant, with little life in any | 
| division. Knitted outerwear exceptionally dull. 


initial business will doubtless carry 
mills for six weeks or more and by 
that time it is expected that the 
Middle Western trade will be more 
anxious to operate. 

In a general way the tendency of 
the last few months is carried out by 
the new fall prices. Pressure for 
popular priced rugs has supported the 
cheaper grades and tended to soften 
prices on the higher grades by the re- 
laxing of demand for them. 


Manufacturers are watching the 
carpet wool market but for the most 
part remaining aloof from it. From 
abroad come reports of a slight eas- 
ing in carpet wools but the American 
trade must find a considerably lower 
wool basis if they are to get out car- 
pets for less money. Cotton yarns 
have not responded proportionately to 
the rise in cotton and they are conse- 
quently regarded as on an uneconom- 
ically low basis which may change at 
any time. 

Among the concerns opening’ on 
Thursday were the Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., Artloom Rug 
Mills, Beattie Mfg Co., Hightstown 
Rug Co., and Chas. P. Cochrane Co. 

Those which are to open on May § 
include W. J. Sloane, M. J. Whittall 
\ssociates, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co., Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
Percy & Anderson group, Bozart Rug 
Co., Breslin Brothers Co., J. R. 
Shoaff & Co., Firth Carpet Co., 
Hardwick & Magee Co., Archibald 
Holmes & Son, A. & W. Karagheu- 
sian, Inc., Thos. L. Leedom Co., Ma- 
gee Carpet Co., Marshall Field & Co., 
Molloy-Skelly Carpet Co. group, Geo. 
Nicols & Co., Philadelphia Carpet Co., 
Chas. W. Poulson Co., Inc., Joseph 
Wild & Co., and Crex Carpet Co. 


AmsterDAM, N. Y. The Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc. are operating on curtailed 
schedules. An official of the company 
stated that while no general shut down 
is contemplated, a further decrease in 


working hours may be necessary. 





More inquiries for 
Price fluctuations 


New shades of tan are 
Current business 


Worsted yarns quiet; 
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Underwear Exports Off 


Shipments Smaller to All Countri 
Except Argentina and Cuba 

An interesting summary of exp 
business in underwear during 1923 
presented in a recent bulletin of : 
Department of Commerce, which 
lows: 

Decline in the value of shipme 
of cotton knit underwear to all 
portant countries except Argent 
and Cuba is shown in 1923 figy 
compiled by the Commerce Dep 
ment. The greatest decrease in tr 
was with England; the 1923 exp 
to that country being over a mil 
dollars less than those of 1022 
Another striking change was the ce 
cline in shipments to the Netherlanis. 
which in 1922 stood fourth in the list 
of purchasers of cotton-kmit uncer- 
wear, taking goods to the value of 
$451,786. In 1923 Netherlands bought 
only $65,899 worth of knit underwear 
and was exceeded in quantity pur- 
chased by 16 countries. Another 
market which showed a large de- 
crease was Australia, which took less 
than half as much in 1923 as in 1922. 

In spite of this large decline in 
many of the leading markets for knit 
underwear, total exports fell off only 
about one million dollars, to $5,025,- 
008, as compared with $6,185,980 for 
1922. This result was due to a large 
increase in trade with almost all 
Latin American and West Indian 
markets. Although none of these 
countries, with the exception of Ar- 
gentina and Cuba, are very large pur- 
chasers of cotton knit underwear, the 
value of the total amount taken is 
very large and showed a marked in- 
crease in 1923 over 1922. In fact 
several South American countries 
purchased American underwear in 
1923 valued at over twice as much as 
in the previous year. Considering 
the fine showing made by these mar- 
kets in 1923 and the good economic 
conditions prevailing in Latin Ameri- 
can and West Indian countries at the 
present time these markets should 
prove a most profitable field for ex- 
port endeavor. 


i 


Small Percentage of Total 
No figures for domestic productio1 
of cotton knit underwear are avail 
able 1921, but in that year 
underwear to the value of $94,500,083 


since 


was manufactured in the United 
States. From these figures it can be 


seen that while the exports of cotton 
knit underwear are not a large per- 
centage of the domestic production 
they are nevertheless considerable. 
The 1923 exports of wool knit 
goods, which include outerwear as 
well as underwear, are not large and 
show only a slight change from the 
1922 figures. The exports of wool 
knit goods in 1922 were valued at 
$388,355 and those for 1923 at $374- 
903. Mexico was the largest put 
chaser of these commodities in both 
1922 and 1923, taking goods to the 
value of $163,182 and $138,115 for 
the respective years. Exports [0 
Japan showed an increase from $12- 
939 in 1922 to $101,265 in 1923. 
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\. S. M. E. Textile Meeting Next 
Week 


Plans have been completed for the 
nnual textile meeting of the Metro- 


wlitan Section of the American 
society of Mechanical Engineers to 
© held Thursday of next week at the 
<ockland Finishing Co., Garnerville, 
\. Y. It is planned to take the 1:30 
\Vest Shore train from Weehawken 
ior West Haverstraw.. Inspection of 
the plant will be followed by dinner 
ind talks by officials of the company. 

Textile executies, even if not mem- 
bers of the A. S. M. E., may make 
reservations for the meeting through 
lames W. Cox, Jr., 320 Broadway, 
New York. 

* * * 


Textiles Shown at French Expo- 
sition 

Among the many interesting ex- 
hibits at the French Exposition which 
closed at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Friday of this week, were 
several displays of textiles. The most 
extensive of these was the composite 
showing of the Soieries de Lyon, 
which comprised the fabrics of many 
of the great silk manufacturers of 
that section. Heavy brocades were 
prominent among the fabrics shown 
and in addition the use of artificial 
silk in various combinations 
feature. 

A novel display was the transparent 
tapestry made by La _ Tapisserie 
\jouree, and imported by J. R. Her- 
ter & Co. of New York. These are 
made by a patented process with the 
same motif on each side, in both 
antique and modern designs An ex- 
tensive line of eponges was shown by 
M. Jalla et Cie. 

The fashion show was the feature 
of the exposition and gave visitors 
in opportunity to see the latest Paris- 
ian models in morning, afternoon and 
evening gowns. 

Photographs of the textile machin- 
ery manufactured by N. Schlumberger 
Co., Guebwiller, France, were shown 
in the booth of the Framerican In- 


lustrial Development Corp. 
‘ss 


was a 


Chamber of Commerce Meeting 
Next Week 

Many vital topics relating to Amer- 
can business and industry will be 
liscussed at the meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
it Cleveland May 6 to 8. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Statler. 
Group meetings of the various de- 
partments of the Chamber are 
planned, including domestic distribu- 
tion, finance, manufacture, transpor- 
ition and communication, civic de- 
velopment, foreign commerce, insur- 
ince, and national resources produc- 
ion. 

In addition general sessions will be 
held at which prominent men will 
speak, including Sir Esme Howard, 
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British Ambassador ; Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur; General H. M. Lord, 
director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Alfred Stone, cotton planter of Dun- 
leith, Miss.; and Dwight B. Heard, 
of Phoenix, Ariz. Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber, will de- 
liver his annual address at the open- 
ing session on Tuesday. 

The principal general topics to be 
considered are business and agricul- 


ture, European readjustment, and 
the responsibility and integrity of 
business. 

* * * 


Unions Urge Higher Duties on 
Cotton Goods 

The officials of the New Bedford 
Textile Council, said to represent over 
40,000 cotton operatives in that city, 
have sent to President Coolidge a pe- 
tition urging a higher tariff on cotton 
goods to relieve the unemployment 
among textile workers. The petition 
points out that importations of cotton 
goods in 1923 were greatly in excess 
of any previous year and state that 
the industry is seriously menaced and 
that prompt action is necessary to 
prevent hardship and suffering to em 
ployes. They urge that some action 
be taken through the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff act and state that 
many thousands of employes are 
wholly unemployed and many thou- 
sands only partially employed while 
millions of yards of cotton goods are 
being imported into this country— 
goods that can be readily manufac- 
tured here. 

In addition the officials of the coun- 
cil are starting a drive to induce the 
general public to buy American goods 
and to refuse to purchase imported 
products. 


Abraham Binns, president of the 
Textile Council, received a_ letter 
from C. B. Slemp, secretary of the 
President, which states “I have laid 
before the President your letter of the 
26th and he has carefully noted all you 
have said regarding the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry. He is at once bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
chairman of the Tariff Commission. 


Labor leaders here are encouraged 
that the request has met with such 
prompt action on the part of the Chief 


Executive. 
*x * * 


Higher Cotton Index in Man- 
chester 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—The 
Trade Review (Manchester) index 
of current (April 11) raw cotton, 
yarn and cloth prices is 255, as the 
average, an advance of 20 points on 
the month. On April 13, 1923, the 
figure was 214, and on December 28, 
1923, 272. 

For a basis the price ruling on 
July 31, 1914 in each case is taken 
to represent 100. On the month, 


Cotton 


American cotton and American yarn 
have risen 33 points and 26 points, 
bringing the index numbers to 291 
and 285 respectively. Egyptian cot- 
ton at 263 is an advance of 18 points 
and Egyptian yarn is 15 points higher 
at 215. Cloth at 223 is 12 points up. 
ries 

To Survey European Textile 
Market 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Trade condi- 
tions in Europe affecting the Ameri- 
can market for textile products and 
their raw materials will be studied by 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Pickard will sail on 
May 3 for London. He expects to be 
gone about three months. 


* * * 


Textile School Fraternity Meets 


The Phi Psi fraternity, with chap- 
ters at Philadelphia, New 
Bedford and Bradford-Duriee textile 
schools, held its annual convention at 
Fall River, Mass., Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, under the auspices 
of the Delta chapter of the Bradford- 
Durfee school. A theatre party was 
held on Friday night and on Saturday 
a business meeting took place. The 
annual banquet was served on Sat- 
urday night. 


Lowell, 


* * * 


End 


Celebrates 
Season 
The Lorraine Community Associa- 
tion of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Wes- 
terly, R. I., celebrated the termination 
of the bowling season on Thursday 
evening of last week. This was the 
second anniversary of the Lorraine 
League. The Community 
House was formally opened last fall. 
After dinner was served to the vari- 
ous teams in the hall, prizes for the 
bowling tournament were awarded by 
A. Dubuc, pesident of the Community 
\ssociation. W. B. MacColl, treas- 
urer of the company, made a 
address. The evening closed with an 
entertainment and dancing. 


of Bowling 


Bowling 


short 


* * * 


Mills Need More 


Alabama 
Power 

HuntTsviL_eE, Ara.—Several of the 
large cotton mills of Huntsville say 
the expansion of their mills and the 
building of new mills here is re- 
tarded, due to the lack of sufficient 
electric power. 

The Alabama Power Co. is making 
a fight for the construction of an 
electric circle through North Ala- 
bama, to reach Huntsville so that 
these cotton mills may be supplied 
with electric power from the steam 
plant of the company at Muscle 
Shoals. The case of the power com- 
pany for the erection of this trans- 
mission line has just been transferred 
from the Alabama Public Service 
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Commission to the 
Montgomery. On 
Huntsville 
tion 


circuit court at 
petition of the 
Manfuacturers’ Associa- 
and the Lincoln Mills of Ala 
bama, Judge Walter J. Jones cited 
A. G. Patters, H F. Lee and Frank 
~. Morgan, members of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission, to appear 
May 1 and show cause why the court 
should not issue a writ of mandamus 
requiring the commission to render a 
decision on the petition of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. to construct this 
transmission line from the Muscle 
Shoals plant. 


The Lincoln Mills at Huntsville are 
completing a large cotton mill, and 
this mill will be without electric 
energy for operation until more power 
is supphed over a transmission line. 

x * * 
Civil Service Examination for 
Technologist 

\n open competitive examination 
for technologist, associate technologist 
and assistant technologist is an- 
nounced by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. Examinations are to 
fill vacancies in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Applicants must select one of 
optional subjects, 
among others, textile technology. 
Full information and = applicat on 
blanks may be obtained from the U. 
S. Civil Service Commission, ‘vash- 
ington, D. C. 


several including, 


* * x 


Return Evil Scored by Broad- 
silk Men 

\t a meeting of Division D of the 
Silk Association of America held on 
luesday at the Advertising Club, the 
chief topic considered was the sug- 
gestion that an examination bureau 
be started at once to mitigate the re- 
turn evil. About 80 members of the 
Division were present at the meeting 
which called by the 
Mr. 

Several other topics were to come 
up for discussion but the only ques- 
tion considered at any length was the 
above. It was suggested that a com- 
mittee be formed to go thoroughly 
into the matter and that this body 
could consider in detail the various 
plans in connection with it. 


was chairman 


Post. 


\ majority of those present con- 
curred in the suggestion that some 
impartial body was necessary to con- 
sider questions of imperfections in 
merchandise returned. That the 
broadsilk men are now at the mercy 
of the buyer was pointed out, for 
there is no standard by which imper- 
fections can be determined. Mer- 
chandise that is taken without ques- 
tion in a strong market becomes sud- 
denly imperfect when the market is 
poor. 

Mr. Post is expected shortly to 
appoint a committee for the purpose 
of going thoroughly into the matter. 
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et president and treasurer ¢ the 
Pain: &. 4 

Mills, Andet 
has been hled tor probate 

Mrs. Lula F. Hammett 
eased, Ger r Hammett, his 
her, and J. E. Sirrine of Greenville 
friend and business associate 


estat The will be 


()rr Cotton 


son. 2. *% 
The will 
, widow 


ee, Gy 


rs ot the 


jueaths $20,000 to Wofford College ot 
Spartanburg, S. C., income from which 
vc used in aiding deserving stud 

ents who are unable to pay their tuition 
\ bequest is also made to St. John’s 
Methodist Church. The residue of the 
estalt s left t his widow and four 
hildret While no official figures have 
heen announced, it is unofficially said 
that the estate {i the late James D 
Hammett amounts to about one millior 
Horace B. Chenev, of Cheney Bros 

k manutacturers, So Manchester 

{ onn., Was one oO! the speakers at the 
neeting of the Taylor Society in Boston 

| riday of last week 

In addition to William M. Butler 
ell-known cotton manufacturer and at 
ney of Boston, who was elected a 
lelegate it large” te the Republican 
National Convention in the primaries in 


Massachusetts on Tuesday, the following 


tile manufacturers elected dele 


Northampton, 
the West Boylston 


were 
ites John Skinner ot 


rmer treasurer ol 


Mig. Co.; Joseph K. Milliken, treasurer 
f the Mt. Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton 

James J. Sullivan, president of Wm 
Brown Co., Philadelphia, and a directo 

the Textile National Bank of this 
ty, has been honored by the Papal 
See. recently being elevates to the rank 

Private Chamberlain of the Cape and 
Sword For several years he has been 


reasurer of the Catholic Young Men’s 
\ssociation and is a member of the 
\lumni Sodality and the Catholic Phil 
Institute 


patrian Literary 


Solon D. Bausher, hosiery and under 
Reading, Pa 


National As 


Underwear 


wear manutacturer ol 
und former president of the 
sociation of Hosiery and 
Manufacturers, has been unanimously 
lected president of the Reading Cham 


er of Commerce 


John F. Tinsley, vice 
eneral manager of the 


president and 
Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester 
\Mass., spoke before the Eastern Con 
ference of the Savings Bank division 
the American Bankers’ Association 
Commodore, New York, on 


it Hotel 
\pril 25 


Ralph \ Day of R \ Day, Inc 


it and suit concern, will sever his 
mnection with that organization on 
May 15 to become actively associated 
th Onyx Hosiery, Inc., with plants in 
lover, Passaic and Wharton, N. |., ot 
ich he was recently elected a direct 
Andrew E. Vaughan, Jr., of Potts 
wn, and Miss Mabel C. Field, of the 
ume borough, were married there re 
tly, a reception with 400 guests f¢ 
win The brid vt m S associate 
th his father in the Vaughan Knittin 
] Pottstow1 
W kK a eT agent H iC 
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inayor of that city, accompanied the 
Drury High School band of North 
Adams to New York last week, where 


they had dinner on board the Leviathan 


the Bigelow 


Mass., 


John Davidson, agent of 
Hartford Carpet Co., 
and Mrs. Davidson, will sail from New 
York on May 4 for a three months’ 
European trip, during which they are to 
visit the cemetery in France where their 
son, Harold Davidson, who died while 
in service in the World War, is buried 


Clinton, 


The annual meeting of the Sauquoit 
Quarter Century Club of the Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., Phila., was held at War- 
Inn, Warrington, Pa., on April 
26. The meeting was postponed to this 


rington 


date because of the death of H. W. 
Inskeep, who died on March 1, 1924. 
Addresses were made by John Schimpf, 
H. A. Beneke, Paul Knauer, Gus Kinzel, 
Christian Krumm, J H. Reichling, 
Pierre Dalmasse, Ernest Messmer, H. 
Sittner, H Oggentuss and i G 
Schlehner. The club presented John 


Schimpt, the retiring president, with an 


ittractive and useful gift. 

Rk. B. Hibbard has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Normandie 
Silk Mills, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 


George W 


Kelly, who was formerly 


Eastern sales manager of the Allen A 
Co. Kenosha, Wis.., will become asso 
ciated with the O. J. Gude Co. of New 


York, outdoor advertising, on May 1 

J. C. Craig, eastern representative of 
the Mauney-Steel Co., 
was elected a director in the company at 
the recent stockholders meeting. 


Providence, R. I., 


George S. Fox has taken the position 


as superintendent for the 
Woolen Mills, 
ada. Mr. Fox Cambridge, 
Mass., but was formerly employed tor 


the Columbiaville ( Mich.) Woolen Mills 
i 


Renfrew 
Renfrew, Ontario, Can 


comes trom 


Lovern has resigned as 


super 
intendent of the Liberty Cotton Mills, 
Dallas, Ga., and returned to his former 


position with the Wilson Co., Greenville, 


. 


= A 


Rudolph =] 
artist ot 


Shutting, the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 


birds-ey¢ 
who 
has done a great deal of work for South 
ern textile 
hospital 


view 


mills, is in a 
undergoing treatment Recent 
from Mr. Shutting advise that 
he is improving and will soon be out. 


Hahn, Jr., has 
superintendent of the 
Mills Co., 


(seorge Seagraves. Mr 


Chattanooga 


rey rts 


been 
Colonial 
Ohio, 


Carl appointed 
Woolen 
Cleveland succeeding 
Hahn has been 
acting as assistant superintendent. 
W. F. Smith, formerly 


i the Bibb Mig 


superintendent 
Co., Reynolds, Ga., has 


taken a position as night superintendent 
of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, Colum 
bus, Ga. 

B. L. Ledwell is now superintendent 
of the Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, Con 
nelly Springs, N. C 


©) E Radford been appointed 
manager of the Atlan branch of The 
Mig Lo 








(sraton & Knight makers of 
leather belting and other leather prod 
ucts Mr. Radford has been with this 
concet several years and up to the 

me of his t ster to the Atlanta Dis 


Manager at New Or- 
make his nome in At- 
lanta and will have charge of all sales 


Branch 
leans He will 


trict Was 


in the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and sections of Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

M. J. Kennedy is to cover the South 


Graton & 

with 
& Knight for years and 
has worked both at the main factory and 
at the Atlanta branch for this company. 


territory for The 
Mig. Co. He has 


Carolina 
Knight 


Graton 


been 
four 


Fay H. Martin, who has been associ- 
ated with the Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co., Inc. as sales representative, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany, succeeding John Montgomery who 
has resigned to enter another line of 
Mr. Martin received his early 
training at the Lowell Machine Shop 
and was master mechanic for the Boott 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., for seven years. 
He spent several years in development 
work on the old Dunn flyer and became 
associated with the Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co. in 1917. 


business. 


Norman P. Thomas, superintendent 


of the Jackson Mills of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co., presented a paper 
at the meeting of the Taylor Society 


in Boston last week on “Significant 
Savings in Textile Mill Operation.” 


G. A. Toby has taken a position as 
assistant superintendent of the Morven 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. He 
comes from Athens, Ga. 

George B. Kirwin has taken the po- 
sition as designer for the Rock River 
Woolen Mills, Janesville, Wis. Mr 
Kirwin was formerly employed at West 
Warren, Mass. 


C. Eric Mosman has accepted a_po- 
sition as assistant chemist at the United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. Mr. Mos- 


man comes trom Columbus, Ohio. 


I’, H. Vannah, formerly boss carder 
for the North Adams (Mass.) Mig 
Co. and now working in Averill Park, 
N. Y., expects to return to North Adams 


to take 
spinning 


Worsted 


charge of the new carding and 
departments at the 
Mills of the 


Hoosac 


Arlington Mills. 


Charles 
for the 


Fralick, overseer of carding 
Park Mills, Inc., Sabattus, 
Me., has resigned his position. 


T. Edward McDermott formerly with 
\. L. Sayles & Sons, Pascoag, R. I. has 
taken the’ position as overseer of finish- 
ing for the Arlington Mills, 
Mass. 


\. J. Kelley, overseer of carding for 
the Rac ford (N [ Mills Co 


has resigned 


Lawrence, 


Cotton 


F. C. Rollins has become overseer of 
carding and spinning for the Eastside 
Mig. Co., Shelby, N. C. He comes from 


Rock Hill, S. C 


Clyde Fortado, who has been overseer 
of weaving for Joseph Hall Mills, Nor 
wich, Conn, for the past 15 months has 
severed his connections with that com 
pany 


Ek. O. Clarkson has taken a position 


as night 


Floren 


overseer of carding in the 


Mills, Forest City, N. C 


Fred L. 


n the 


Mason, overseer of spit 
Aragon (Ga.) Mills has resi 


J. Lynch has taken the positio: 
overseer of weaving for Joseph H: 
Sons, Norwich, Conn., succeeding ( 
Fortado. 


D. Flack, night overseer of car 
in the Florence Mills, Forest City, \ 


has resigned to accept a similar pos , 


with the Wade Mfg. Co., Wades! 
N. <.. 


J. A. Adams has taken a positi: 
overseer of carding in the McC 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


J. O. Epps, who recently resigne: 
overseer of carding and combing 
the Clover (S. C.) Mills Co., has 
come connected with the Cramerton 
C.) Mills, Inc. 


D. C. Eakere, overseer of carding 
the Madora Spinning Co., Mt. Hi 
N. C., has resigned to accept a sim 
position with the Eagle Yarn Mills, | 
Belmont, N. C 





Charles St. George, who has been 
finisher for the Canadian Dyers’ A 
Ltd., Toronto, Can., and Mrs. 5S: 
George, are passing their honeym 
with the former’s parents in Wart 
Mass. They were married in Tor 
on Easter Monday 

George S. Kay has succeeded War: 
Bonney as overseer of the mule ri 
of the Rockdale mill of the Paul WI 
Mfg. Ce., Northbridge, Mass. He cor 


from Plainfield, Conn. 


John O'Neil, overseer of spinning ; 
the Arctic Mills of B. B. & R. Knigh: 
Inc., Arctic, R. 1. was elected preside: 
of the Pawtuxet Valley Overseers’ As 
sociation at the annual meeting, he 
recently. Vice presidents elected, are 
John FE. Bennin, master mechanic of tt 
Centerville Cotton Mill, Centervill 
Peter Connors, overseer of spinning 
the Interlaken Mills, Arkwright; Loui: 
Levesque, overseer of spinning for tl 
Coventry Co., Providence; John | 
Bowker, overseer of the cloth room 
the Warwick Mills, Centerville, and Ed 
ward Friar, overseer of weaving for th 
Hope Co., Hope. Clifford Ecclesto: 
overseer of carding in the Arctic Mill: 
was elected secretary and James Woo: 
overseer of carding in the Warwic! 
Mills, Centerville, treasurer. 


Edward C. Berry has taken the pos 
tion as master mechanic for the Pur 
Wool Preparing Co., Peterboro, N 
Mr. Berry was formerly employed 
the Atlantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y 


Charles Sarahan, who has been c 
nected with the Island Woolen ( 
Baraboo, Wis., for 50 years, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by 
rectors of the company recently, 
which time he was presented witl 


gift. 


Melton 
the cloth 


Mills, 


Woods, assistant 
room of the 
Chester, S. C 


overseer 
Baldwin Cot: 
has resigned. 


Louis Bussiere, 


spinning room for 


second hand in 
the Adams (Mas 
Woolen Co., has been appointed overs 
of spinning for the Baltic Mills (Amn¢ 
ican Woolen Co.), Enfield, N. H 





dus 





Me 
Gre 
Th 
the 
Me 
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Proceedings of 


tre Making of Industrial New Eng- 
nd” was featured by two addresses. 
yhn A. Sweetser, treasurer of the 
yston Mfg. Co., acted as chairman 





Philip Dana, Board of Directors, 
me A 


during the discussion of this subject. 

The first paper was by Secretary 
Meserve on “The Founding and 
Growth of Industrial New England.” 
This paper was another example of 
the care and thought with which Mr. 
Meserve has studied the development 


of industrial communities. Tracing 





A. E Colby, Board of Directors, 
n. zo. Se 

e growth of the industrial urge 

mm pre-revolutionary days, he out- 


ed the location of manufacturing 
ints near available water-power and 

creation, through these means, of 
The latter 
rt of his address was devoted to a 


w and prosperous cities. 


nsideration of industrial conditions 
New England today and led up 
the thought that in industry there 
no sectionalism and that, irrespec- 
e of movements, the 
ccess of that section industrially 
ill continue and grow. 
Mr. Meserve illustrated his talk by 


temporary 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ Convention 


(Continued from page 80) 


charts representing graphically the 

remarkable growth of New England 

industrial centers. His address will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 
Part of National Economy 

A thoughtful and interesting paper 


of the industry in this country and of 
the world, we are all inter-dependent 
and that consequently the cotton 
industry is a part not only of our 
national economy but of world econ- 


omy as well. Mr. Alexander’s paper 


on “The Cotton Industry as Part of will also be found elsewhere in this 
the National Economy” was pre- 'SSU°: 

sented by Magnus W. Alexander, Trade With Australia 
manager of the National Industrial An interesting feature of the 
















































AN AMERICAN-NATIONAL CONVENTION 

A feature of the convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers was the cordial invitation received from 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association through its New 
England Committee to attend its convention, May 27 and 2 


< at 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. 


The letter of invitation follows: 
Providence, R. [., April 28, 1924 
Mr. H. C. Meserve, 
Secretary, The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. Meserve: 

Realizing that the condition of textiles is the most unsatis- 
factory that has ever existed in the history of the industry, also 
that one section of our common country cannot be seriously 
affected unless all sections are affected in relative proportion 
from the same causes, officials of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, through its New England Committee, made up 
largely of members of the National Association, extend a most 
hearty invitation to all members to join them in Convention at 
Atlantic City, May 27th and 28th, at Hotel Traymore. 

A more intimate acquaintance between northern and southern 
men should accomplish a much better understanding for the 
good of all. The eastern manufacturer today has serious prob- 
lems. The southern manufacturer also has his problems arising 
from the same general sources. It is a well understood fact that 
New England interests are not going to retire from the cotton 
manufacturing business; if economic conditions force a removal 
to more southern latitudes, such a removal will unhesitatingly 
be made. The southern manufacturer is fully cognizant of the 
serious side of his problems which will be developed by a whole- 
sale removal of New England mills to southern territory, therefore 
the officers of the American Association are taking this oppor- 
tunity to urge each and every National member to attend the 
Atlantic City convention in order to promote a better under- 
standing and to devise ways and means to protect and perpetuate 
this great American industry. 

Remember the place and date: Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 27th and 28th. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE 

(Signed) Philip C. Wentworth, Chairman: 
Frederick W. Howe Kenneth Moller 
Fred C. Hall Charles M. Holmes 
A. S. West Irving Southworth 
W. F. Shove B. H. Bristow Draper 
E. Kent Swift James E. Coburn 
Col. Jesse Eddy Isaac T. Prosser 
Robert (mory 















Conference Board, New York, as the opening session, not formally sched- 
second part of the discussion of the uled on the program, was a brief 
general topic of the afternoon. Mr. talk by J. W. Sanger, U. S. trade 
Alexander’s connection with this commissioner to Australia, who 
statistical and research organization, happened to be in this country at 


created and sponsored by several in- the 
dustries, enabled him not only to ofter 
an array of valuable statistical infor- of 
mation but to analyze and interpret it 
in a particularly constructive manner. 
Illustrating his talk with charts, Mr. 


time. Mr. Sanger 
6,000,000 they 
the United 


400,000,000 


less than 


goods from 


the 


more 
than do 
China 


pointed out 
that while Australia has a population 
purchase 
States 
people of 
Their annual imports in this 


Alexander took up various phases of 
industry including wages, 
sectional growth, foreign trade, etc., 
and slowly developed the thought that 
in the present complex organization 


hours, 


Se a 
reach a value of $120,- 


the bulk of it 


This 


country 


000,000, being manu- 


goods. percentage, 


factured 
according to Mr. Sanger, is increas- 


ing in spite of the fact that tariff 


rates give preference to British- 
made products. 

The significant point brought out 
by Mr. Sanger, however, was in con- 
nection with cotton goods. He stated 
that Australia $100,- 
000,000 worth of these goods a year, 
\merica’s 


while buys 


share 


less 


amounts to 





John A. Perkins, Board of Directors, 
N. A. C.. 


than 2%. Admitting the difficulty of 


diagnosing the reason for this situa- 
the speaker read a letter 


textile 


tion, from 


a large Australian importer 
which cited two basic causes, namely, 
the tact 
have 


their 


that buyers in that country 
become accustomed through 


British connections to deal di 





B. H. 
Directors, N. A. C. M. 


Bristow Draper, Board of 


rectly with the mills themselves; and 
the fact that they have also become 
through 
nection to have their orders filled and 
to maintain 


ply, 


accustomed this same con- 
a steady source of sup- 
changing busi- 
The importer 
that he understood the 
manufacturing and merchandising 
functions of American mills were 
separate but emphasized the fact that 
\ustralians liked the British way of 
He particularly called 


irrespective of 
ness conditions. 


1 
remarked 


doing things. 
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Amory. Browne e Co. 


Specialize in Developing 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks | ms 


Financial stability depends upon broad distribution. 


It is better to have many relatively small accounts than 
a few large customers. To lose one customer out of a 
total of ten is serious; one out of two thousand is hardly a 
felt. A large number of customers means that business is 42% 
drawn from wide territory. This equalizes the effects of Y 
sudden booms and depressions in various sections, assur- : 
ing the mill a fairly constant market. whic 


Broad distribution is the aim of Amory, Browne & Co. 
Even where a mill's entire product could be sold ina small, 
easily travelled area, we always seek to broaden the dis- the j 
tribution. This gives greater financial security and de- 
velops the market ready to justify an expansion of the than 
mill and safely absorb its increased product. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 





Cotton Blankets 





Cotton Piece Goods 
| Hosiery Underwear 


Nashua Mfg. Co. Parkhill Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. The Quinebaug Co. 
Jackson Mills a, The Wauregan Co. 


: a Berkshire Mfg. Co. 
Conestogo Mills P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. (Frankford, Pa.) 


United Hosiery Mills Corp. (For Export) Sam’! A. Crozer & Son 
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ttention to the fact 
ills make sure that 
re filled, irrespective of domestic 
mand, while American suppliers 
eem interested only when there is a 
irplus. He frankly that 
1ese two obstacles must be removed 

explained the sale of 
lerican goods in Australia 


that English 
export orders 


stated 


before 
cotton 
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could increase to any marked degree. 

In closing, Mr. Sanger stated that 
it was the function of the Department 
of Commerce which he represents to 
develop and encourage the movement 
of American goods abroad and that 
he would be glad to be in a position 
to explain American practices to his 
Australian friends. 


Thursday Morning Session 


ies Thursday morning session 
of the convention comprised a 

irt business meeting to consider the 
eport of the Resolutions Committee, 
1 a continuation of the discussion 
the general topic “ Cotton — and 

e Making of Industrial New Eng- 
F. Broughton, chairman of the 
<esolutions Committee, presented its 
report and all the resolutions offered 
ere unanimously adopted. The most 
portant of these that dealing 
the tariff situation in relation 

the alarming increase in imports 


Was 


cotton cloths and read as follows: 
Imports and the Tariff 
For 


\t here as, 


many years previ 
is to the enactment of the Under- 
od tariff of 1913, the imports of 
tton cloth averaged about 50,000, 
000 sq. yds. under a duty of about 
32%; and 


Whereas, The Underwood bill re- 
iced this rate to an average duty of 
ess than 20%, the possible effects of 
which, realized in 
imports becaus« 


however, were not 
aterially increased 
the war: and 


In this 
situation the rates on cotton cloth in 
he present tariff act were only slight- 

increased over the Underwood act 


ind 


Whereas, consequence of 


were made very materially lower 
in had previously obtained; and 





Albert Farwell Bemis, 
Board of Government, N. A. C. M. 


resulted under 
nt textile conditions in an enor- 
increase in importation amount- 
over 200,000,000 sq. yds., equal 
more than the former 
ige and consisting mainly of the 
grade fine-varn fabrics made in 


hereas, This has 


» 2 C7 
ne 300% 


New England and equal to the pt 
duction of 
spindles, thus causing short-time ope 
ration of much machinery and loss of 
employment to many operatives, 
Therefore, Be It 
the president, by and with the con 
sent of the board of government, ap 
point a committee with full powers to 
act for this situa 
tion by instituting proceedings to ob 
tain an increase of tariff on 
For ds through the operation of the 
flexible 


1,500,000 tO 2,000,000 


Resolved, Phat 


the correction of 
cotton 


clause section 315 of the 





Russell B. Lowe. 
Board of Government, N. A. C. M., and 
Chairman, Thursday Morning Session. 


Fordney Tariff Act of 1922, and to 
correct errors in classifications such 
as pertain to box-loom work, or in 
such other ways as may seem wise 


and desirable. 

Also, Be It Resolved, That a cop) 
of this resolution, with appended de 
tail, be sent at once to all members 
of this association and to the secre 
taries of all other organizations in 
terested in the textile industry.” 

\ppended to this resolution was an 
important and interesting summary 
of the situation with regard to recen! 
of cotton 
This contained a 
tistical 
has 


increases goods 
great deal of 
information, much of which 
been previously published, 
analysed in a clear and concise mat 
ner. The brief concluded wit! 
the following remarks: 


imports 


Sta 
but 
was 


“American labor and American cap 
ital must be protected from this textil 
invasion. It is of great and equal im 
portance to employer and employe 
Our textile industry is at a very low 
ebb, curtailment 
serious. 


and 
The goods which are coming 


being general 


such volume should be 
made here and much needed employ- 
ment furnished to 


labor. 


in in great 


both capital and 





“The flexible provision of 


our pres- 


ent tariff low was especially framed 
to meet such a situation as this and it 
would seem to your committee that 
this association should take the lead in 


some definite form of action immedi- 


itelv to bring relief from this situa- 
tron 
\\ te st] ¢ : & the 
( ote ViINn gre nteres tne 
ewspaper eClM Ss tha several labor 
organization ive recognized the 
danger to .\mericat or in the pres 
en 1m} i m sit ln n they 





“NEW 


ENGLAND MADE” 


“In our present difficulties 
here in New England why not 
take a leaf out of the import- 
er’s book? We recognize that 
the word ‘imported’ has ¢>!l- 
ing value. It sounds exclusive 
and in the past, at least. it 
sounded like quality. New 
England goods also have al- 
ways had a reputation for 
quality. Why not this 
method of the importers 
and capitalize ‘New England 
Made?” New England is pre- 
eminently the producer of 
branded cotton cloth and it 
would be fairly simple to 
couple the words ‘New Ene- 
land Made’ with these well- 
known brands.” —From Presi- 
dent Amory’s Annual Address. 


use 


idge on the subject. In this most im 


portant subject the stockholder, the 
manufacturer and labor can stand side 


by side fighting for a common cause.” 
Other resolutions presented covered 


the subjects of taxation, “truth in fab 


ric’ legislation, furtherance in sale 


of American-made fabrics, etc. These 





are presented below: 


Taxation 
WHEREAS, business is be 
ously hampered by heavy taxation 
THEREFORE BI IT RI 
SOLVED that the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers through 


ng seri- 


ts members, urge Congress to exer 
cise the strictest economy in appopria 
tions thereby enabling the government 
oO re duce taxes 


American-Made Fabries 
WHEREAS, the sale of imported 


] 


hown a tremendous 


goods has s 
cr¢ in ve 
that of 1919. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the pre 


1 


and with the cor 


ase, lume nearly fiv imes 


ident, by sent of the 


Board of Government appoint a com- 
campaign to 


\merican-t 


nace 


inaugurate a 


mittee to 


Praetl 7 } ] 
further the saie ot 


Fabrice” Rill 


Committee has 


“Truth 
Resolut 


lhe 


considered the 


1ons 


subject OT the Ire nel 


oe 
ongress and beieves tha 


Capper “Truth in Fabric 


pending in ¢ 


the bill 


workable and 


as drawn is impractical, un 
frau 
and dangers to the textile industry 


Hy 
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and of no benefit to the 

public. 
THEREFORE, 

SOLVED 


ciation of 


consuming 


BE re RE- 
Che National Ass 
Manufacturers 


Chat 


Cotton 


~ 





. Directors. 
N. A. 


Board of 


Broughton, 
C. M., and Chairman, Resolutions 
Committee. 


record as being 


+] 7 
' 1) 


on opposed to 


1 


t 
members to uss 


MASSAL ¢ 


and call upon its 
their influence agains 
itS passage. 
Thanks to Speakers 

RESOLVED That The National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
at its 116th meeting desires to express 
its deep appreciation of the able and 
inspiring address of Samuel M. Vau- 
clain, president of the 
Works, who 


time 


Baldwin Lo- 


comotive has taken so 


much from his extremely busy 

life to contribute to the success of this 

meeting. 
RESOLVED 


tne 


the thanks ot 
hereby cordially 


Phat 
assoc 


ration 
extended to the 


ar( 
speakers on our pri 
gram who have given us the result 


the specialty in which they are e1 


1 
ed. 


va 


Membership Activities 
RESOLVED the efforts 
Membership Committee to 1 


That 


crease the 


memb«e rship of this as 


sociation are especially appreciated at 


this time. We believe that there are 
many mills not now members who 
should become sustaining members 
ind we urge all who are now sustai 

ing members of association to us 

their best effort to forward this pur 
post 


There are also many agents and 


superintendents who are eligible for 


ictive membership who ought also 
join with us and the Membershy 
Committee desires your cooperatio1 
in securing eligible names. 

lhe work of the association, wi 
relieve, merits our support and th 


rom this, the oldest 
the 


present this 


venents derived 


‘i ; 
ade association in country 


make it a kindness to 


opportunity 1 ur friends who ar 


now mcmbers 


not 


and Industry 


Community 
first of the two papers on thea 


‘| he 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Agents For ° 


2 
7 


| 
| 


‘ 
C 
a 


ARLINGTON MILLS. .....+. Lawrence, Mass. MANCHESTER MFG. ¢ Macon, Ga. 
MONOMAC SPINNING ...... Lawrence, Mass. PRE MRNEIS s 5i55i5ssicvssicany Lawrence, Mass. 
ACADIA MILLS... eae ote . Lawrence, Mass. MANOMET MILLS.......... New Bedford, Mass. 
NASHAWENA MILLS......... New Bedford, Mass. NONQUITT SPINNING CO.. New Bedford, Mass. 
CALHOUN MILLS...... . Calhoun Falls, S. C. CENTRAL MILUS.......... Sylacauga, Ala. 
MARY LOUISE MILLS Cowpens, S. C. SYCAMORE MILLS....... ..... Sycamore, Ala. 
TALLAPOOSA MILLS. Tallapoosa, Ga. UNION SPRING MILLs...... Eufaula, Ala. 
CATHERING BRIGAS. 06505000500 Sylacauga, Ala. 
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COTTONS YARNS WORSTED AND WORSTED CLOTH - 


; Combed and Carded ; WORSTED MERINO YARNS Staple sini i Retess 

All Twists, Counts and Putup ae a eeeias ware C 
0 s > 

Mule and Frame Spun ‘ . Ter 

Knitting yarns, single and ply Men’s Wear, oe es F ject | 

Weaving yarns, single and ply Dress Goods, ropica uitings 


licing and Plaiting yarns and Silk Trade. Gabardines 
Nercertzcd yarns 


Mercerized and Gassed yarns For Whipcords 
Dyed yarns Hosiery, Shepherd Checks 


Bleached yarns Und Poiret Twills 
Thread yarns, grey and mercerized Jnderwear, 


Tire yarns and Rubber Trades. Crepes 
Cre e yarns Yarns manufactured Cashmeres 
Voile yarns according to 

ee ee Government specifications. 

Silk Filling yarns Worsted and Worsted TIRE FABRICS 
Carded yarns for all purposes Merino twisted with 


Cotton or Mercerized. y F OY and tra 
Worsted Crepe yarns Sad j Ket industri 
Worsted Poplin yarns a «ed munity’ 
COTTON CLOTH AND Catalogue will be in paper v 
COTTON AND SILK MIXTI RES PP In various widths ail 
All-Combed Converters Goods in and constructions. 
Grey Combed and Carded. 


Voiles . ‘ Catalogue will be 
Poplins ™ mailed on application. 
Venetians and Sateens \ 


Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton fabrics 

i. san | , COMMISSION WORK 
Mz s s . 

Soom _ ‘ : Wool Combing by 
Jacquard weaves “™® J Arlington Mills. 


. Y Naphtha Solvent Process. 
Staple Southern print cloths 
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eral topic “Cotton And the Mak- 
iny of Industrial New England” 
wiich comprised the formal part of 
th: session, presided over by Russell 
B. Lowe, was presented by S. H. 
Thompson, of the Thompson Hard- 


9g 


James E. 


Chairman, Technical 


Coburn. 


Session, N. A. C. M. 


ware Co., Lowell, Mass., on the sub- 


ject “The Community and the In- 
dustry.” This paper was another 
contribution to the series of histori- 


cal treatises which have been devel- 
oped at conventions of the associa- 
tion in recent years and which have 


been an important feature of its 
work. Mr. Thompson considered 
particularly the community of Lowell 
and traced the remarkable effect of 
industrial growth upon that com- 
munity’s size and prosperity. His 


paper will be found elsewhere in this 


issue, 


Railroads and Industry 


(he second paper was on the sub- 
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ject “The Railroad and the Industry” 
by Gerritt Fort, vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. Mr. Fort 
took up a few of the problems which 
are troubling the transportation com- 
panies of the country and suggested 
certain ways in which shippers could 
cooperate toward insuring more sat- 
istactory and profitable conditions in 
His ad 


dress will be found elsewhere in this 


the transportation industry. 


issue, 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fort’s 
paper, Capt. William P. White, of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Paper Tube 


Corp., called attention of the members 
to the part that they should play in 
connection with legislative action af- 
fecting the activities of transporta 
tion companies. He stated that the 
association has able representation in 
tariff matters but that in his opinion 
railroad legislation is of even greater 
importance to New England than the 
tariff. He expressed the belief that 
eventually manufacturers will have to 
meet and _ that 
furthermore, England cannot always 
manufacture at a loss, but that the 
transportation problem demanded 
serious and continuous attention. 


foreign competition 


He referred to several bills pend 
ing at Washington affecting trans- 
portation and stated that shippers 
have not done their part in prevent- 
ing unsound Congressional action. He 
reterred to the New England Traffic 
League which has _ comparatively 
small membership but which he des 
eribed as the only fighting force in 
that section. The association 
a member of this league he pointed 
In conclusion he called on mem 
bers to see to it that their represen 
tatives in Washington are informed 
of their position in transportation 
matters. Capt. White's 
were indorsed by President 


is not 


out. 


suggestions 


Amory. 


The Technical Session 


. ie technical session began in the 
Swiss Room at 2:30 Thursday 
with an attendance of well over 100. 
Chairman James E. Coburn, agent of 
the Mills, 
Me., first called upon Secretary Fisher 
of the Technical Committee to explain 
the nature of the latter’s work. Sec- 


Androscoggin Lewiston, 


retary Fisher’s statement was covered 
in large part in the report of Secre- 
tary Meserve but in addition he ex- 
plained that the committee’s title had 


NO SECTIONALISM 


“In industry there is and 
there can be no sectionalism. 
'here is no North and no 
~outh. The textile industry 

one. It has many prob- 


ems in common and its local 


are incidental 
ither than essential.”—From 
secretary Meserve’s Paper on 
lhe Founding and Growth 
f Industrial New England.” 


lifferences 





been changed from “research” to 
“technical” as being more accurately 
descriptive of its work. He then 
described in considerable detail th¢ 
methods by which the committee 
through its secretary cooperated with 
the Federal Specifications Board, Com- 
mittee D-13 of the A. S. T. M., the 
textile and technical schools as well 
as in the compiling of the association 
bulletin and year book. 
eral illustrations of the character of 
service available to members and 
urged them to take greater advantage 
of it. Chairman Coburn testified to 
the value of the service performed by 
the department and expressed the be- 
lief that more could 
make use of it to advantage. 


He gave sev 


many members 


Prof. Haven’s Paper 


In introducing Professor Haven of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy stated that manufac 
turers are becoming impressed with 
the value and need of scientific re- 
search and testing. Professor Haven 
prefaced his paper on recent research 


he cotton 


ate Max }.. ¥:; 


he 


that 
a privilege to have 


with the statement 
considered it 
the opportunity of describing certain 


ot the textile work at the institute 


the 
Che 


greatest textile research laboratory is 


to men who are able to view 


problems in a practical way. 


the mill but there are some problems 
that require the and scien 
tific handling that is only possible in 
His 
trated by numerous lantern slides of 
novel apparatus and charts held 
the close attention of all present. The 
paper, which is_ printed 
was discussed by Kenneth Cook of 
United States 
search laboratory as 

“Some of the items in Prof. Haven’s 
interesting paper which you have just 
heard should afford a basis for lively 
discussion. 


facilities 


a laboratory. paper was illus 


and 
elsewhere, 
Rubber Co.'s re- 


the 


follow Si 


The question of moisture 
in fabrics and yarns has always been 
a much debated subject and will prob- 
ably continue to be such for a long 
time to come. All the research work 
which is being done along these lines, 
however, will help eventually in the 
establishment of definite standards. 

“There is no dispute in regard to 
the methods of the deter- 
mination of regain or moisture con- 
tent which he has outlined. There is 
some doubt, however, as to whether 
hour is sufficient time for the 
fabric or yarn to its 
full amount of moisture when exposed 


test tor 


one 
average regain 
to standard atmospheric conditions of 
65% relative humidity and 70° F. 
temperature. No doubt the 
more openly constructed fabrics will 
regain in this time, especially under 
carefully regulated laboratory condi- 
tioning rooms, but it would seem 
much safer to recommend a longer 
period of time when testing is to be 
commercially carried out on 
variety of fabrics where fibre, twist, 


some of 


a large 


construction, ete., vary. 
that 
for conditioning 


“Tt is significant to note the 
length of time of 
skeins of yarn for testing as recom- 
mended by the American Society for 
Testing Materials tentative standards 
last year has been raised in the re 
tentative standards this 
from two to three hours because con- 
sumers and producers had found that 
two hours was not sufficient. 


vised vear 


“The old question of what should 
be the standard regain for cotton ma- 
terials in this country should be defi- 


nitely settled once and for all. The 
Inglish standard of 814% does not 
hold here because it is a fact that 
under standard atmospheric condi- 
tions cotton fabric or varn does not 
contain this amount of moisture. The 
American Society for Testing Ma 
terials standards call for 614% re 
vain for fabrics and a tentative of 
7%, for yarns. The former figure 


was determined largelv through Prof. 
Haven’s moisture experiments car- 
ried on at M. I. T. a 


“Referring to 


few vears ago 
the machine described 
for the measurement of porosity in 
fabrics, it would seem that this novel 
and ingenious device might be 


plied to all fabrics which are to be 
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rubberized or finished to determine 
the ability of the rubber or other 
compound to penetrate the fabric and 
surround the threads and fibres. In 


most fabrics used in the rubber trade 
this is 


a desirable condition to have. 


Fk. S. Blanchard, Chairman, Technical 


Program Committee for Convention. 


lhe greater the porosity, the more 
rubber will go through the fabric. 

“The importance of a “square” con- 
struction all fabrics which are 
subjected to a bursting strain such as 
tires, hose, diaphragm, footwear and 
most all clothing, can not be too 
strongly emphasized. An _ extensive 
test carried out in our Newark labor- 
atory some time ago on fabrics woven 
from the same warp but which had 
“off varying all the way 
from 2.6% to 22.2% showed that for 
% in the off square 
of the fabric, the bursting strength 
was increased approximately 3%. In 
other words, if a fabric has a bursting 
strength of with a 12% off 
square, its bursting strength would be 
increased to 124 lbs. if its off square 
were reduced to 4%. Off square is 
the percentage of warp 
crimp minus the percentage of filling 
crimp. 


for 


squares” 


each decrease of 1 


LOO lbs. 


defined as 


“In the measurement of crimp it is 
pretty generally agreed that a tension 
weight of sufficient to 
straighten but not to stretch a I1-23s 
ply yarn. On the basis of this, the 
formula been worked 
out which is applicable to all sizes of 


thre ads 


grams is 


ol 4. 


following has 


156 (Constant) 
Tension weight in grams 


hxquiv. single size 


This formula is being used by many 


VERS’. 


“The manufacturer on his 
part either has not carefully 
noted the development of re- 
tail sales policy or has not 
been he should 


STOCKS 


sO wise as 


have been in adjusting him- 
self to the new conditions by, 
in turn, keeping his stocks 


under careful control.” 
From President Amory’s Ban- 
quet 4ddress. 
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Good Time to Experiment 


There is no better way to judge a yarn than to use it. No matter what is said 
about it ——no matter how enthusiastic the spinner may be in describing it, the 


Yarn Buyer knows that the only real test is to use it and compare. 
Right now is a good time to experiment. Your mill may not be as busy as it will 
be later. It gives you an opportunity to compare two or more different makes of 


Varnls 


When it comes to Quissett Yarns we too could say a lot about them but we prefer 
to let them do the “talking.” 


Why not order a trial shipment for purposes of comparison? Compare the yarns 
themselves as to strength, feel, cleanliness, etc. Compare them on the looms or 
knitting machine. Check up the number of breaks. Finally, examine the finished 


fabrics 


\nd remember Quissett: guarantees to maintain the standard which is already 
widely known as “Quissett Quality.” 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides 


uissett Mill 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 


\ 


\1. Butler, President Ledward H. Cook. Treasurer hos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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nly in the measurement of crimp search on the cotton fibre as without really very simple. Let us, for ex- to this second statement, means that 
Iso as a proper tension to be scientific knowledge of the fibre much ample, take the three well known 60 cubic inches will flow in 30 sec- 





1 on threads for twist test. of the research on yarns and cloths liquids: water, maple syrup, and onds, or 2 cubic inches every second, 
he description of Prof. Haven’s must be inconclusive or of little molasses, and for convenience let us or four times as much as under the 
ion and flexure machine is in- value. take maple syrup as a standard for first statement. The two statements, 
ing. We have studied carefully Mr. Nivling’s Paper comparison. If we c miside r water, Ul erefore re by 1 ) means the sam 
roblem of resistance to abrasion = this may be described either as ‘more thing, as seems to be implied 
flexure and have designed and The second paper of the afternoon  fiyid’ than maple syrup or ‘less vis 

it the Textile Section in New- Was on the subject “Fluidity or Vis- cous Both of these expressions 

veral machines for this purpose. cosity in Relation to the Sizing Value mean the same thing. Molasses. 

derable trouble was experienced 9! Starches” by W. A. Nivling, the other hand, may be spoken of 

‘st in obtaining results which printed elsewhere in this issue. either as ‘less fluid’ than maple 

comparable with those of actual [here was formal discussion of syrup or ‘more viscous’ and again the 

-e but recent results have indi- this paper by Russell C. Smith, two terms are equivalent. In actual 

that there is much value to this Chemist of the Appleton Company, scosity or fluidity measurements 


fatest. We have advanced to lowell, Mass.; Russell Hathaway, 
stage where we can predict to a chemist of the Cotton Research Co 
legree of accuracy the length of Boston; G. J. Esselen, of Skinner, 
‘ea fabric might reasonably be Sherman and Esselen, Inc., Boston, 
‘ted to render. It is hoped that and A. H. Grimshaw, instructor i 
; form of test will be developed to chemistry at the New Bedford Tex 
int where the valuation of a tle School. Mr. Esselen spoke in part 


; ; « tall qe 

‘may be determined prior to the ¢ tollows : 
iking up of the manufactured [ am going to confine myself t 
ole a consideration of the first third ot 


this connection it may be in- the paper in which fluidity and vis 
esting to note that we have found cosity are discussed as physical prop- 


; + . rtics on which cert: characteris 
re is a great difference in various “'*'S* ° ertain characte 





s as regards their ability to with- 

flexure. The type of weave, 
ure, twist, ete., all influence the 
called wearing qualities. 


R. T. Fisher, Member. Technical Pro- 
gram Committee, N. A. C. M. 


Results have shown that rubberized 1 think that perhaps the real dith 


fabrics which are woven with culty comes trom the fact that in an 
. 
1 


21% picks to the inch withstand ordinary viscometer we do not usu 


easure viscosity directly but 


sion and flexure better than 


iare woven fabrics which have ither measure a property which 1s 





23 threads to the inch both lependent upon viscosity as for ex 
and filling, and that web cord ample the number t seconds re 
“iC ade ; ‘ ay Plitns uired for a given volume of |] al 
cs made without any filling kK. B. Cook, Who Participated in Tech- _— are ee te ere 


ids but solutioned in latex, with- to flow out through a capillary under 


nical Discussion at Thursday After- 


; ; 
certain caretully regulated condi 


uid flexure better than woven cord noon Session 


ic ions It is often possible in this way 
to get an idea of the relative viscosity 


by comparing 


e only other discuss‘on was that water is often taken as the standard 


imes McDowell. cotton buyer for of two or more liquids 


for comparison On: ‘this: basis; a. , , . 
7 7 . ’ > snot ) > -@ -@ S 
Sharp Mtg. Co., who had been liquid whicl nt 1S a the length of time required. Thi 
quid which 1s ten times as viscous 1 ‘ ’ “*h tl 

; | owevel 1 very huchn Ne same a 

iS water 1S ODVIOUSIY niy ne t 
l | ( tg , 7 ‘ i. tenth if we were to measure the length ot 
iS fluic n other words, when ex- 1 . . 
eo . - : ex i board by determining the time re 
pressed numerically, fluidity is the . : 
! a 3 ‘ quired tor it to pass a given mark WW 





eee ae FEC: i horizontal direction. The time re 

James MeDowell, Who Participated in " also wonder whether the ‘sum juired would obviously depend, among 
Technical Discussion at Thursday "MS UP gives quite the correct im ther things, on the force which was 
Afternoon Session pression. Mr. Nivling says that ‘30 kins the toatl euave. thee meee 
luidity’ means of the board and the character of th 

tics of starch solutions depend. If | ‘(a) That a given volume of liquid surface over which it was sliding. Ii 
appeal somewhat critical of this part vill flow i 30 Seconds the same apparatus were ilwavs used 
oft the paper I trust that it will no b) That in a spectfied unit ve could in this way obtain a measure 
be thought that I am unmindful of i 30 Cubic units of liquid will of the relative length of different 
the valuable points which Mr. Nivling flow oards but if anv of the three fac 
brings out later, points which I a1 he same ipplre s to other figures tors iust mentioned were changed 


sure you have all appreciated as the used such as 50 Fluidity, 70 Fluidity, then the result would be varied. You 


let) 


paper was presented. et will of course. that to avoid thi 


“IT am in entire agreement wit “It may be worth while to consider we have definite units of length and 
what was said with regard to the these statements critically for just a measure length directly in these units 
rather hazy notion which most minute. Let us first take the state- rather than in units of time. Th 


people have of what viscosity and ment under (a) and let us assume answer to this is that the scientist 
fluidity really mean. As these terms that the given volume is 30 


cubic also measures viscosity in units of 
were being discussed, however, | was inches and that this flows in 30 sec- F 


viscosity rather than in units of time 





wondering whether some of the re- onds, or one cubic inch every second. and it is partly because it is mor 

Esselen, Jr. Who Discussed marks in the early part of the paper According to the definition, a vis ‘onvenient for the average person to 

Mr. Nivling’s Paper might not prove misleading to the cosity of 60 would mean that the obtain his results in units of time 

non-technical user of starch Witl me volume 290 cubic inches) would han in units of viscositv that the 

ed upon to take the place at this in mind, I am going to beg Mr. flow in 60 seconds, or one-half cubic confusion in terms arises. These 

moment of F. R. McGowan, Nivling’s indulgence and ask over inch every second. units of viscosity are called poise 

the Textile Section of the again two of his questions, and then “Now let us see how the same two and the viscosity of water at 68° I 

Bureau of Standards. Mr. briefly give my idea of what the examples work out under statement is practically 1/100 of a poise, or as 
ell complimented Professor answers should be. b) This says that in a specified it is usuallv called, a centipoise 
in the character and value of 1. What is meant by fluidity ? unit of time, which we have taken to highly desirable that as soon 

at the Institute and ex 2. What is meant by viscosit be 30 seconds, 30 cubie inches will possible, comparatively simple meth 
the hope that greater attention “While strict definitions might be flow. or one cubic tnch per second as’ ods be worked out for measuring 


e devoted in the future to re quite technical. the conceptions are befor \ scosit f 60, according ‘osit lirectly so that the practica 
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rker can obtain results which can 
expressed directly as so many cen- 
vises an‘! when this is done there 
\| probably be much less confusion 
to viscosity and fluidity values in 

te mind of the average person. 
[here is one other very important 
son why the viscosity of a given 
ple of starch is not always found 
to be the same when determined by 
erent workers and this is because 
vas found about three years ago 
starch solutions do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the class of ‘vis- 
liquids’ but rather behave as 
This is not the place, 
is there time, to discuss the dif- 
ferences these two 
naterials. I would merely like to 
point out that as long as starch solu 
tions were considered as viscous liq- 
uids and studied from the point of 
view of their ‘viscosity’ and ‘fluidity’ 


cous 
Stic solids.’ 


between classes 


1e results obtained were often hard 
reconcile and to interpret. On the 
ther hand, since such solutions have 
heen looked upon as ‘plastic solids’ 
nd have been studied from the point 
view of their ‘rigidity’ and ‘mobhil- 

it has been found possible from 


such results to predict the body, 
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spreading power, and setting or gela- 
tining power of starch solutions and 
to duplicate given properties in a solu- 
tion simply from a knowledge of the 
values obtained by ‘plastometry. It 
is from this point of view that the 
most up-to-date studies of starches 
are being made and further use of 
this method should yield 
value to starch users.” 
Mr. Smith expressed the opinion 
that if chemical control were utilized 
in the purchasing of starches many of 


much of 


the manufacturers’ sizing trouble 
would be eliminated. Mr. Hathaway 
felt certain that all who had heard 


Mr. Nivling’s paper would agree that 
more attention should be directed to 
ward size mixing and its variation as 
to viscosity and fluidity, that it has 
demonstrated that an easy, quick and 
accurate method of determining vis 
cosity for a needed. 
He also expressed the opinion that 
materials for sizing should be bought 
on a standard sample. 

There being no further discussion, 
Chairman Coburn thanked the speak 
ers on behalf of the association and 
those present and declared the meet 
ing adjourned. 


size mixing is 


The Convention Banquet 


( \ ER 400 members and guests at- 
tended the banquet held on Wed- 


nesday evening. Good fellowship 
wvershadowed speechmaking as _ the 
formal part of the program was 


ited to President Amory’s address 


to a rather brief and informal 


KEEP COTTON HERE 

“We produce 69 per cent. 
of the total supply and then 
sell one-half to the other fel- 
low to make up and ship the 
goods back to the United 
States. It seems to be the 


best thing for the textile busi- 
ness not to sell cotton to the 


other 
busy. 


fellow to keep him 
We ought to go into 
foreign lands and find a mar- 
ket to increase our cotton 
goods business. and make the 
chap who speculates in cotton 
leave it alone.”-—-From Sam- 
uel Vauclain’s Address at 
Banquet. 





by Samuel Vauclain, president of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
the present 
itisfactory conditions in the tex- 
industry, particularly in New 
land, bringing out the fact that 
production of cotton goods per 
ta is far less today than it was 
He spoke particularly 
the instability of cotton prices in 
ecrnt years and the unsettling effect 
h violent changes have had upon 
| buying. 
aking up the matter of curtail- 
t, Mr. Amory predicted that this 
ound to spread for a while and 
there is certain to be much actual 
ping of machinery this summer. 


\mory discussed 


ears ago. 


He remarked that an 
feature of the depression through 
which the industry has been passing 
has been the fact that New England 
mills have been merchandised through 
this trying period rather better than 
mills elsewhere in the country. Mr 
\mory’s address is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Amory’s 
address, an electric sign bearing the 
slogan ‘“‘New England Made” was 
flashed above the speakers’ table as a 
reminder of the key-note expressed 
in his address at the afternoon ses 
sion. 


encouraging 


Mr. Vauelain’s Address 

Mr. Vauclain, introduced by the 
president as one of the hardest work 
ers in the United States, imparted a 
genial note of optimism into the ban- 
quet proceedings. He assured the 
New England manufacturers that 
they would prosper and would find 
a way out of their present dilemma 
He reviewed briefly the situation in 
the countries of Europe, emphasizing 
the fact that we are the happiest and 
most prosperous nation. Referring 
to the unemployment in England, he 
that that country is selling 
products at prices entirely unprofit 
able to them, and he struck a respon- 
sive chord in his hearers by remark- 
ing that he would favor a tariff “so 
high that the sun would not shine in 
New York City until 10 o’clock in 
the morning.” “It is our right,” he 
stated, “to have a tariff act that will 
insure New England workmen a full 
week’s work.” He discussed the 
chaos in Germany, the struggle 
against unemployment in Belgium and 
dwelt at some length upon the way in 
which Poland particularly is working 
out its problems. He said he had no 


stated 


fears for Poland but that five years 
ago it was in a much worse condition 
than the cotton industry of New Eng- 
land. “ Have 


time 


courage,” he said, 


‘your will come.” 

Referring to Mr. Amory’s remark 
on the short supply of cotton Mr 
Vauclain stated that we grow 69% ot 
the world’s cotton in this country, but 
sell half of it to other 
be manufactured and sent 


countries to 
back her« 
as finished goods. He added that we 
ought not let 


our 


this cotton go out of 
find 
foreign outlets for American goods 
made from it. 


country but instead should 


He urged each 
think of his 


mManutacturer to 


neighbor and of his 


neighbor's business and to help 


wherever possible as in_ time 
repaid for it. H«¢ 


never permitted 


they 
would he 
that he 
agent to buy 
as this 


stated 
a purchasing 


trom a man selling at 


a loss was bad business; in 


stead he insisted on his buying from 


a man. trying to make a profit “ey 


make general | 


1 
vou help to USINess 


profitable you will prosper yourself,” 


was his concluding thought 
At Speaker’s Table 

hose seated at the speaker’s table 
included President Amory, Treasurer 
\ | Bullard, secretary H. ¢ 
Meserve, Samuel Vauclain, Russell 
B. Lowe, Albert F. Bemis, Magnus 
W \lexander, Gerritt Fort, ( recor’ 
B. Haven, Arthur H. Lowe, Lt. Col 


W. C. Sweeney, S. H. Thompson, | 
N. Bartlett, and James McNaughton 


Organizations entertaining guests 


at tables at the banquet included 
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Pacific Mulls, Lockwood Greene & 
Co., Amory Browne & Co., Ipswich 
Mills, Lawrence & Co., Hill Mfg. Co., 
Draper Corp., Potomska Mills Corp., 
\nderson Clayton & Co., General 
Electric Co., American Printing Co., 





Samuel M. Vauclain, President, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Who Spoke at Ban- 
quet of N. A. C. M. Convention. 


Butler Mills, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Stephen Weld & Co., Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., National Ani 


line & Chemical Co., Textile-Finish 
ing Machinery Co., Whitin Machine 
Works, Fales & Jenks, Wamsutta 


1 


Mills, Du Pont Co., Stafford Co., and 


Harmony Mills 


The Theatre Party 


hundred of, the orches 
at the Wilbur Theatre 
Thursday evening were occupied by 


VER ne 
O - on 


tra seats 





Julia 


Sanderson. 


Star of The Gingham 
Girl. 


the theatre party of the 
that 
tion of the 


National \ 


sociation witnessed the 


produce 
musical comedy “The 
Girl.” A large number of 
those who attended were accompanied 
by their ladies. A considerable num 
ber delayed registering for the thea 
tre party until they reached the con 
vention were obliged to 


Cingham 


and 
such seats 


accept 
as were available, because 
reservations of the Seats originally 

secretary 
Saturday 


selected by 


Meserve ex 
pired the before the col 


vention. 


\s it is 


“(Gingham 


known to 
Girl” exploits in 
ways ginghams made by the Lancas 
ter Mills and Parkhill Mfg. Co., and 
sold through Amory, Browne & Co., 
of which firm President Amory of 
the association is 


many that the 


Various 


a partner, it should 
he stated that Mr. Amory had nothing 
whatever to do with the selection of 
this the theatre 
party,. and in fact, protested at 


musical show for 
such 
selection on the ground that it might 
look as though he were seeking free 
advertising for his firm. His protest 
was overruled by Secretary Meserve 
and the Board of Government, as they 
believed that the title of the “Ging- 
ham Girl” was particularly apropos 
for the theatre party of a 
manufacturers’ 


cotton 
association, and their 





ind merchandi 


RAILROADS AND TRUCKS 


consider 
whether it is the duty of the 
manufacturer. 
land or elsewhere, not only 
railroads 
transportation of his woods to 
the greatest extent consistent 
with good business methods, 
but to use his voice and influ- 
ence in procuring laws which 
will require motor transpor- 
tation to pay its fair share of 
the cost of constructing and 
maintaining highways 
also to place common carrier 


same forms of regulation that 
the public has decreed are 


From Gerritt Fort’s 
Paper on “The Railroads and 
the Industry.” 
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a large amount of publicity for these 
particular lines of ginghams and at 
the same time tending to increase the 
reputation of all domestic ginghams. 

Many of those members and guests 

the association who attended the 
theatre party made up small groups 


Plaza or 


that dined at the Copley 
1e1 bosto 


1 1 Roos 1 
hosteiries betore and 


ifter the how, and all of those who 
took advantage of such opportunities 
for social intercourse considered this 
feature of the convention an attrac 
tive and enjovable innovation 


Convention Notes 


ing to things that are old, no regrets 


vere expressed at the change 


t ndoubtedly poor business had 


something to do with stimulating an 
ttendance of over 500 at this con- 


ention, and the interesting character 


he program was also partially 


responsible, but in larger part it, and 
milar large attendance at conven 
ms ot the last two years, are a 
tle m of the increased size of the 
ndustry. A factor that is also partly 


sponsible 1s the increased number of 


ocal organizations of manufacturers 
throughout New 


it 43 


ibttul if there was ever a period in 


England. 


j 


the history of the industry when there 


vas more general acquaintance 


mong its mdividual members. 


It has often been stated in these 
columns that one of the chief values 
of such gatherings of manufacturers 
is in the opportunity that they afford 
manufacturers to increase their ac- 
quaintances in the industry, and in 
the benefits that may accrue from dis- 
cussion of their manufacturing and 
business problems outside of the for- 
mal meetings. It is a rather long and 
trying step for many to take these 
personal discussions into formal meet- 
ings, but it has been taken by many 
ind there has been a marked increase 


e number who take part in dis- 


cussions of the latter character. 


\n interesting side show at the 
convention was an exhibit of domes 
¢ and imported wash goods shown 
by Jordan, Marsh Co., in the foyer 
f the hotel This featured novelty 

brics which have been particularly 
a sellers this season and it was 


stated by President 


\mory at the 
session that 
inv of these were made in New 


england \mong the domestic fab- 


Wednesday afternoon 


ics were printed voiles, tissue 


ging- 


hams with Normandy dots, silk and 


cotton crepe, ratines and other novel- 
es The foreign fabrics, from 
Rodier, included embroidered crepes, 


t 


‘lack-printed fabrics, ratines and 


iles. One imported voile was in- 
teresting in that the evelet embroid- 
ery was done in this country 


he steady growth of the technical 


ot the association during 
ts short existence is evidenced by 
mber and variety of problems 


i 


vhich investigations have been 


A luncheon of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held on Thurs- 
day and many members of the asso- 
ciation availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to be present. 


President Amory’s address at the 
opening session contained the state- 
ment that the association's exhibit of 
ancient and modern cottons last fall 
had helped to sell a great many fine 
cotton After reading this 
statement Mr. Amory hastened to add 
that he realized that many who are 
running mills cannot believe that any 
are selling just now. 


Mr. Amory remarked that an esti- 
mate prepared by W. S. 
assistant treasurer of the Warren 
Mig. Co., placed the imports of fine 
goods into this country as represent- 
ing the product of 35,000 fine goods 
looms —or in other words that on 
account of these imports 35,000 looms 
in this country are idle. 


goods. 


I epperell, 


In this con- 


to note that 
l'ExTILE Wortp's estimate, based on 


the maximum imports of December, 


places the 


nection it 1s mteresting 


imports as representing 
tl pt f 45,000 fine 


1 
cil TOC OT eoods 


ooms 


Mr. Amory brought out the inter- 
sting fact that, on studying recent 
imports, he had noticed the minute 
quantity of vat-dyed goods coming 
into this country. He stated that it 
Was safe to assume that the fastness 
of imported fabrics is inferior to that 
of those made here. The only reason 
he could ascribe for the continued 
demand for these goods was the sell- 
ing value that the word * imported” 
has acquired. It was this thought 
which led him to the suggestion that 
members of the association capitalize 
the selling value of ‘ New-England- 
Made” and the reputation for quality 
which New England goods have al- 
Ways enjoyed, 


\n invitation to members of the 
association to attend the convention 
ot the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association at Atlantic City, 
May 27 and 28 was contained in a 
letter from Philip Wentworth of the 
National Ring Traveler Co., chair- 
man ot the New England committee 
at that convention, read at the open- 


Ing session 


~ 


Slogan-making being one of the 
features of the convention, Secretary 
Meserve took occasion in his paper 
on “ The Founding and Growth of 
Industrial Centers ” to quote a slogan 
pre-Revolutionary days, 

Home-made or nothing.” He re 
marked that he presumed that in- 
habitants of communities observing 


used in 


that slogan must have worn home- 
made goods or—nothing! 


That was a clever idea of the mem- 
bership committee (or whoever was 
responsible for it) in separating the 
sheep from the goats by identifying 
non-members of the association with 
pink cards on their badges instead of 
the white cards furnished to mem 


bers This adaptation ot the selec 
ive card system left the membership 
ommittee with few legitimate ex 
uses for not producing results 
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The identifying of both memix 
and guests by name-plates attached 
convention badges has been rende: 
a permanent necessity now that 
tendance at these conventions regu 
ly averages more than 500. It 
been suggested by certain assoc 
members identified with the al 
trades that a set of standard col 
marks be adopted for the card 
active members indicating that 
are in the market for certain k 
of machinery and supplies, altho 
the former admit that the use of 
markings under present business 
ditions might make the non-men 
the center of a mob scene; to wi 
one of the active members rep 
that there would have been no 1 
bing at this week’s convention, 
cause buying status was accurat: 
indicated by the absence of the 
gested signals. In fact, they are pi 
ably quite as unnecessary as anti 
pro-Volstead signals. 

If President Amory had reset 
his suggestion of a “New Engla 
Made” trade-mark and slogan for 
climax of his banquet address, inst: 






| INDUSTRIAL 
* The 


tween 


RELATIONS 


relation be- 
employer and em- 
ploye is gone, insofar as per- 
sonal contact is concerned, 
and cannot return; but not- 
withstanding all this, human 
sympathy remains and is dis- 
pensed in greater measure 
than ever before, and commu- 
nities are lifted onto higher 
planes by the effort of the 
men of vision of today. Each 
nationality with us must work 
out its own salvation. With 
the opportunity afforded, to 
which our large industries 
| contribute so much, they will 
| be lifted to a level with our 

own people and their own na- 

tional tendencies will be lost 
| by intermingling with us.- 

From S. H. 
| Paper on “The Community 
| and the Industry.” 





close 
































of presenting the idea at the opening 
session, the electric sign bearing this 
slogan, that was flashed at the clos 
of his banquet address, would have 
made a fitting climax and a more 
vivid and lasting impression upon 
hearers. 


However, “New 


and it is possible that the failure 


the electric sign to arouse enthusias 
may have served to impress thos¢ 


present with the real size of the 


of popularizing “New England Mac 


cotton manufactures. 


Now that both capital and lab 
involved in the production of fir 
count cloths have petitioned Pres 
dent Coolidge to take the legal ste; 


looking toward the exercise of 


flexible provisions of the tariff 


cotton cloth duties, it looks as thoug 
the trade might learn in the compat 
vhether it mus 


itively near future 





Thompson's 


Englan 
Made” cannot be “put over” so easil 
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mtinue to suffer from this character future of textile business and the lat- pected to be 


present, but W pre \mong other living ey esicle 
unfair competition, «r whether real ter for the future of general business. vented at the last moment vho were unable to " present wet 
tection can be obtained through In view of the space that has been The usual private meeting of su Walter E. Parker, went saeite 
e operation of these flexible pro- devoted in the daily and trade press taining members of the association the Pacific Mills. lLawrence Mass.. 
sions. That the tariff is inadequate to the decadence of the New England was held in the salon o e Copley \rthur H. Low: treasurer of the 
cover existing differences in sell- cotton industry, and the moving of llaza Thursday afternoon during the Parkhill Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.. 
ig prices of English and domestic its mills or its capital investment to progress of the technical session. An Charles H. Fish, general intmamer. 
tton fabrics is most emphatically southern states, it may be surprising unusually large attendance was stim Imperial Cotton Mills Co., Los An 
monstrated by the enormous impor- to learn that there was little serious ulated by Vresident Amory’s notice geles, Calif.: and W. Frank Shov: 
tions of the former goods during discussion of the subject at the con- that the subject of cotton goods i treasurer of the Pocasset Mfg. Co. 
» last six months, but that the flex- vention either in the formal meet- ports and the need of increased tai Fall River, Mass. 7 
ings, or in the lobby of the Copley- iff protection would be discussed. No 
Plaza among members. This does not report of the meeting was made pub 
mean that the subject is a dead issue lic, but it is understuod that those in 
by any means, but may be partially attendance were practically unani 
due to the fact that business is so mous in favoring petitioning Pres 
dead both North and South that mill dent Coolidge to authorize an inves 


expansion or rebuilding involving tigation by the Tariff Commission 


large sums of money is not being and grant relief under the flexible 


considered. One phase of the sub- provisions of the taritf act if w 
ject that was commented upon by ranted by the commission's rep 
many was the probability that, if poor \t the Board of Government lun 


business lasted much longer, some cheon Thursday, only 
real bargains in cotton mill proper- were discussed but names of 16 new 
ties would be available both North members were pri 


and South. More northern plants these including 


ind elected, 
two lite members. 


will go South, or will be expanded in It was learned at the convention 
southern states rather than in New that Walwin Barr has resigned from 


Ingland, and the directors of these F. U. Stearns & ( 





oO. tO accept a posi 
plants are merely awaiting a favor- tion with the American Bleache 
able opportunity. Both President Goods Co.. New York 
\mory and Secretary Meserve, how Onlv six of the former president: 


ever, are absolutely correct in thei 
W. Frank Shove, belief that the major portion of th 
Board of Government, N. A. C. M. 


of the organization Were able to at 
e 





tend the convention, including Russell 
Lowe, Albert Farwell Bemis, Al 


New England industry will remain in’ p 


James Thompson, Board of Directors, 


N, A. '€. Me 


ible provisions of the tariff can afford 
much relief under such conditions is 
not at all certain. Neither is it cer 
tain that it can be proved that Eng 
lish cotton manufacturers are “dump- 


Che membership committee which 


icted as the reception committee fot 


the convention, and is headed by 
ing’ in the legal sense of that word. Treasurer W. Irving Bullard, of the 
ven if “dumping” can be proved association. has done very effective 


there remains to importers of foreign 


ee b work recently and has added very 
cloths the advantage in ‘valuation for 


lutiable purposes of a continued de- 
preciation in British-currency of ap- 
proximately 20%, and of a much 
vreater depreciation in other foreign 
currencies. There also remains to 
nporters the benefit of certain blun 
lers made in the wording, or inter 
pretation, of the cotton goods sche 


largely to the number of active and 


associate members It is anticipated 


that its novel method of spotting non 
members at the convention will be 


productive of good results, 


Lhe re solutions committee head 


by C. F. Broughton, treasurer of the 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mas 


lules of the tariff; a specific instance 

the 5% additional duty that was 
d/ 7 

supposed to be levied on box-loom 


and including Philip Dana, W. Ff 
More, and W. S. Pepperell, received 





many congratulations on the large 
iods, but that the Customs Court number of important subjects effect 
laims to be nullified. “Cloths made ively covered. Its resolution on the 
drop-box looms” are specified and A. W. Dimick, Board of Directors, Andrew S. Webb. Board of Directors, tariff was direct and comprchensive 
the court accepts the importers’. claim N; A. C. Mi. N. A. C. M. ut its resolution on taxation 
at all box-loom fabrics are being New England, and will adapt its pro- pert Greene Duncan, Edwin Farnham and = truth-in-fabric legislati 
roduced in England on circular box- duction to lines that are least con Greene, Franklin W. Hobbs, and W struck some members a heing 
ms.” We = particularize in this petitive with southern products. It Pp. Hartshorne. Messrs. Hobbs and necessarily diplomatic. For instance, 


nnection for the purpose of show- is becoming realized by the officials Greene were able to attend only the the demand for taxation reduction 


that the pathway toward adequate of most New England mills that to 

riff protection for fine count cotton retain or assume a commanding POSI- attended most of the sessions the truth-in-fabric resolution di 
ths is not straight and broad. tion in the market they must kee; The 
(he majority of members and their equipment and manufacturit 


; f°] ; aad 1] aa 
banquet, but the other ex-president failed to endorse the Mellon program; 


thsence of former president "ounced the French-Capper bill, but 


ng (Charles T. Plunkett. president of the falled either to denounce or endors¢ 
rests of the association came to the methods up-to-date and must adopt Berkshire Mfg. Co. North Adams, the pending Rogers-Lodge bill. The 
nvention hoping against hope that modern methods of merchandising Mass.. is accounted for by the fact committee's diplomacy was also re 
rtain of the speakers would present ; - ite lee ts ce aca ce Be flected in its advocacy of a compaign 

I ; I All of the officers and directors of at he returned only recently from a , en pa 
mething of a _ tangible character : - ‘sit of several months in the South. 10r the popularizing of American 
° the association attended some or al ees ; ae v dad 1 tice seal f ] 
t would show the way out of the —. : Both Mr. Plunkett and Gilbert T. ™ade fabrics, rather than for the 
ot the sessions, with the exception o! : e Wore 


ugh of business despond, or would 


Thompson, treasurer of the same com- More sechonal New England Mad 


recast in a convincing manner a \!¢e president Nathan Duties. of pany, have been in rather poor health Ptoposed by President Amory. 

isonably early improvement in busi- Fall River, and Directors R. H. until recently and feel that they can The Southern New England Tex 
ss. They found exactly what they I. Goddard, of Providence, R. 1, take little time away from business. tile Club, the Boston Toxin Club 
ere looking for in the banquet ad- and Andrew S. Webb of Phila- Former President James R. Mc- the as seateieees Valley Mills hiniate: 
esses of President Amory and of delphia. W. Frank Shove, of Fall Coll, president of the Lorraine Mfg. tion. the Eastern Connecticat Mille 
esident Samuel M. Vauclain of the River, one of the three former Co.. Pawtucket, R. I. is somewher: \ssociation, and several other sec 
ildwin Locomotive Works, the for- presidents who are members ex-oftic on his way around the world, thus tional bodies of New England textile 
er holding out specific hope for the of the Board of Government had ex accounting for his absence. manufacturers, were represented at 








ommittee Reports at 


744 TEXTILE 
S Q riff olution was 
sed The case for the domestic 
tte dustry may ne further de 
opment by the U. S. Tariff Com 
extile ( mission, but the industry’s need of 
t eq te protectior ror cotton 
n n amply demonstrated 


h the ry Mr. Peppers 


WORLD 


Among the few southern manufac 
turers present at the convention was 
George Fish, agent of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. While business mat- 
ters were primarily responsible for 
his northern he was careful to 
time the that he could re- 
new his acquaintance with his many 


visit 


latter so 
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friends northern 


turers. 


among manu! 


Charles H. 
tendent of the Montreal Cottons, | 


Valleyfield, Quebec, 


few Canadian manufacturers 


Potter, general suy 


Was one oO! 
pre 


at the convention. 


N. A. C. M. Convention 


Broad Scope of Association’s Work During Last Six Months Indicated—Committee Reports Cover Such Matters 
Foreign Trade, Rates and Transportation, Tariff and Taxation, the Exhibition, Statistics, Industrial 
Relations. Membership and Technical—Comprehensive Work Undertaken 


1 SCOTM ntact t these ro mnmittees 
, present lic been helpful in 
) nmittees ¢ leveloping further spirit of co 
1 Association o ) ito latte wherein the cot 
rs a he afte 1 ouches upon other fields 
Inesda yr 4 nmittee embers have given 
is we eC ( he ne to push the as 
summat f ciation irk alon those lines 
uring the last six» with which each of the several com 
irik il tee once ed The reports re 
» i] | e” A i il] 


Report of Technical Committee 


mn 


e Researcl Cl vith the result that a large 
number of inquirics have been made 
h ( m for further details on matters which 
hoped te om re too long to be treated in more 
\ mi 
of Government de - 
he the committee Report O I oreign 
} , LL. 
im n inuary PAH] most outstanding feature in 
y ] T ent ly a ‘ } - > . . ° 
( yepartment becam the foreign trade situation is the 
[de mi : h prohable settlement of some parts of 
( ommiutte ecan © the reparations problem, which will 
Commitee n lanke probably bring with it the recovery 
ed ¢ art or U of Europe economically Although 
I ' © Dawes’ report is not accepted and in 
opel en ” heing tt has created confidence. 
eing tl Tee th [Those in distress first seek the 
t the futur ins olution of their food problems, 
n e sh a ( ond their clothing problems, and 
th nempers oO \ their housing problems The 
} 1 - ° ° 
: " , I-uropean situation is passing into the 
“ econd phase of reconstruction. This 
n ¢ * is particularly true in the wool busi 
\ nv mills iS Nos ness. where in spite of the depressed 
) yrm _ : 
‘ : ' conditions in the United States, the 
ie a ae 
e by the du European demands are more. than 
é ’ xtile yO: . . 
gaged , sufficient to continue the advance in 
frolla the . Se ° 
" © price of this commodity 
The demand for cotton clothing is 
ad 
F nore likely to develop later than that 
Techt Yepartment has : 
. wool, as the economic condition 
. 408 it vit the 
: improves in the more’ temperate 
Snecit Boar on : 
, mes, and as the housing problem 
mm ee ) ; ) t . , 1 1 
is considered, cotton goods are greatly 
is a as Mate es ( g uti} 
eeded in the homes 
e Divi Simplified 
ee Cea nad Owing to the great fluctuations in 
ere ad i xchange there has been considerable 
h nad elling of goods based on cost rather 
ae placement, and this dumping 
nizations at t is been frequently used in advertis 
‘ ines +] ng to draw a crowd, overemphasizing 
— luahle th ! e volume of such transactions 
has ble ence National economies and stabilizing 
ion budgets will be great help in 
tmer cont oving these depressing influences 
mon a | ‘ } 1 ti ) e trade 
¢ + t +} + +} - 
¢ s 1 nen eresting ( lat The ex- 


than a brief manner in the Bulletin. 

The number of requests for infor- 
mation and investigations for indi- 
vidual members has increased, indi 


cating that the technical services of 
fered the Association are finding 
a wider field of application. 
submitted, 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, 


by 
Respectfully 


Chairman 


Harry L. Bailey 
James FE. Coburn 
W. O. Jelleme 
\lbert D. Milliken 
John A. Verkins 
\lbert R. Pierce 

|. Foster Smith 


Steinbach 
Winchester. 


Winthrop F. 
William F. 


‘Trade Committee 


ports of cotton goods in 1923 are ap 
proximately the same as pre-war, al 
though only about half of the period 
immediately after the war. The value 
of the goods per yard, however, is con 
siderably higher, and it is quite evi 
dent that what we have lost in grey 
goods exports have made up 
through the increase finished 


goods. 


we 
in 


This evolution is probably due par- 
tially to the increase in value of cot 


ton, increasing competition of low 
end goods, and the increased con 
sumption in foreign mills of lower 


grade cottons, particularly thos 
China and India. 

Some people may secure con 
from the fact that cotton goods 
exports about equal to thos 


our 
are 





Chairman. 
mittee on Foreign Trade 


John SS. Lawrence, Com 


1913, while those of the British 
only slightly over 60% of pre-wat 
Respectfully submitted, 
John S. Lawrence, Chairmai 
Nathaniel F. Ayer 
Robert F. Herrick, Jr. 
Joseph K. Milliken 


(seorge Nichols 


Report on Tariff and Taxation 


HE Tariff and Taxation Commit- 


tee has continued to observe the 
functioning of the tariff bill now in 
effect. It has cooperated with the 
General Tariff Committee and is con 
sidering some of the operations of the 
law which were not anticipated when 
it was passed 
The committee has been kept in 
formed through the secretary's office 


ot the large imports of cotton goods 


now in th 
Tariff Con 


and this information is 
hands of the 
mittee. 


(General 


Respectfully submitted, 
John Skinner, Chairma! 
J. Arthur Atwood 
\lbert Greene Dunca1 
Russell H. Leonard 
Andrew G. Pierce, J1 
Frank E. Richmond 
John E. 


Rousmaniere 


Report on Ratesand Transportation 


RANSPORTATION 
the Northeast 
a source of 


conditions 
continue to 
considerable apprehen- 
as viewed by your Committee 
and 


in be 
sion, 


on Rates lransportation. 


Railroad service, which has not yet 


reached that pinnacle of perfect 
that most manufacturing indust: 
require at times of lean profits, 

the unsettled of freight 1 
schedules, due to a contemplated 
organization of the entire rate str 


state 
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re of the country favorable to agri- 
iltural products and basic materials, 
stitute two prominent problems. 
Of these two items, it is difficult 
determine which is of the greater 
iportance in merchandising the 
oducts of the cotton manufacturing 
dustry of the Northeast. An upward 
nd in freight rates to a level which 
uld prevent merchandising in the 
ual flow, would be most injurious. 
n inefficient which 
mpels the necessary use of other 
eans of transportation, deprives the 
ul carriers of a revenue which they 
may be forced to regain through rate 
idvances or some other form of ser\ 
charges. 

Efficient rail service is obtainable 
nly through a most complete co 
operation between shippers and car 
riers. Inadequate rail service reflects 
the use of other forms of transporta 
tion competitive with the railroads, 
reduces their revenue and ultimately 
produces rate advances. The railroads 
establish train intended to 
adequately move the tonnage offer- 
ing. Railroad officials do not 
of shippers’ individual service re 
quirements until advised of them, and 
frequent and persistent handling with 
the proper officials result in construc- 
tive improvements and general bene- 
fits. 

Your Committee considers that 
New England is more acutely inter 
ested in a sound and proper solution 
of these problems than other 
northern section. | 

Long transit periods for cotton and 
increase 


railroad service 


sery ice 


know 


any 


supplies production costs. 
Prompt transportation of finished 
products influences sales, and time 


saved in the transportation of food- 
stuffs to New England should reduce 
the cost of living in this district. 

Your Committee, therefore, sug- 
that co-operate with 
the carriers to the fullest extent, ac- 
quaint railroad officials with their 
service requirements and by improv- 
ing the general prevent as 
much as possible any necessity for 
increased transportation costs. 

lhe contemplated reorganization of 


members 


gests 


service, 


the entire freight rate structure of 
the country favorable to agricultural 
products and basic commodities is 


viewed as an intent on the part of the 
'ederal Government and the National 
Congress to increase freight rates on 
the products of manufacture. 

No basis for this contemplated re- 
irganization has yet been defined. 
Your Committee sees in it, however, 

most serious possibility confronting 
ur industry in New England. 

general reduction in freight rates 
cotton and coal, our two largest 
c commodities, if in the 
unt per hundred pounds, 


same 
would 
iffect relative values at competi- 
points of consumption. 

general advance in freight rates 
roducts of manufacture could not 
» easily brought about. The meas- 
of advance would very naturally 
guided by the financial condition 
the railroads by districts. 

from 
Northeast, greater in percentage 


ite advances within, to, or 
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or in cents per hundred pounds than 
advances within, to, or from competi 
tive districts of the South to com 
mon markets in the Middle Atlantic 


and Western States, would spread 


rate relationship disastrously for 
New England. 
Your Committee feels that the 


seriousness of the freight rate situa- 
tion confronting the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of New England is 
not fully recognized by the rail car- 
riers or possibly by some of our mem 
ber manutacturers. The relationship 
of freight rates to 
turing is sometimes very erroneously 
interpreted in cents per yard of cloth. 
The true relationship of transporta- 
tion costs is in merchandising and this 
1s where rate relationship 
competitive manufacturing 
to common markets 
served. 

In relation to the general subject 
ot freight rate relationships on cot- 
ton mill products, your Committee on 
Rates and Transportation was inter- 
ested and instrumental in the forma- 
tion of a 


cotton manutac- 


between 
districts 
should be pre- 


conference, composed of 
transportation and traffic representa 
tives of various interested factors in 
the cotton manufacturing industry in 
the Northeast. 

The purpose of this conference is 
periodical discus 
sion, proposals for rate reductions by 


to centralize for 


shippers and for rate advances or re 
adjustments by the carriers, which it 
is felt may lead to injury to the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, the dis 
cussion of traffic subjects primartly 
concerning our industry and ulti 
mately to direct concerted action in 


opposition to any proposal for freight 
rate advances considered injurious to 
the welfare of the cotton manufactur 
ing industry in this section. 

Your Committee on and 
[ransportation will welcome informa 
tion from our members 


Rates 


concerning 





Dik 


Taylor, Chairman Committee on 


Rates and Transportation 

I 
proposals for freight rate reductions 
deemed necessary or action on the 


part of the carriers in advancing a 
freight rate deemed injurious. 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. L. TAYLOR, Chairman 
H. D. ARNOLD 
As Ss RICE 
H. M. TARR. 


Report of Exhibition Committee 


the Board of 


T the meeting of 

A Government held Friday, June 1, 
1923, President Amory announced his 
committees for the ensuing year. At 
this time the President appointed the 
following Exhibition Committee : 
Harold C. Whitman, Chairman, Mor- 
gan Butler, John A. Sweetser. The 
committee was enlarged later by the 
appointment of Bertram H. Borden, 
Charles B. Chase, Lawrence M. 
Keeler and William E. Winchester. 

This committee was authorized to 
prepare an exhibit in connection with 
the International Textile Exposition 
at Mechanics Build'ng, Boston, Oc- 
tober 29 to November 3. The com- 
mittee carefully considered the matter 
and presented their conclusions in a 
letter to a number of the sustaining 
members of the Association. In re- 
sponse to this letter 45 replied and 
$5,100 was secured. The committee 
had stated that the plan required $6,- 
sco to carry it through. The exhibi- 
tion was generally regarded as a suc- 
cess and was widely commented upon 
in the press. While the committee did 
not exceed its estimate, you will note 
that deficit that 
estimate and the amount received. We 


there is a between 
desire your active cooperation in se- 
curing the balance necessary to in- 
demnify the committee. 


The Travelling Exhibit 
\n immediate feature grewing out 
of th’s exhibit was a number of re- 
quests from all parts of the country 
that 


ranged. 


a small travelling exhibit be ar- 
The matter was undertaken 
in the secretary's office and the re- 
sponse was so great that we had difh- 
culty in choosing from the large num- 


ber of high-grade stores those to 
whom we would loan the exhibit. In 
our selection we considered the lo- 
cality of the concern as well as the 


standing 


and have so arranged the 
schedule 


that 
the country are covered and no two 
stores in the dis- 
play it. We have also cons:dered the 
time most suitable for each locality 
and therefore started the exhibit after 
Christmas in Texas because their sea 


nearly all sections of 


same locality will 


there it 
southern 
Boston it 
north- 
time re- 
quired for transit from one place to 
another had to be taken into account 
and the routing was so planned that 
the proper time would be 
travel, but not so much that the ex- 
hibit would be idle. 
Valuable Public’: 
So many requests been re 
ceived that it is possible to keep this 


son begins so early. From 


has traveled through the 
from 
has just gone West along the 


ern 


states to Boston and 


route. The matter of 


allowed for 


Obtained 
have 
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exhibit on the road for nearly a year 
longer, although the exhibit has now 
been on the road four months 
and is booked up to the December 
Che retail stores in the 
centers from Texas to Massachusetts, 


some 


' ' 
holidays. 


covering a large part of the central 
portion of the country have been en 
They have 
carried large advertisements concern 
ing the exhibit, arranged photographs, 
ind generally cooperated in a splendid 
way to make the exhibition a success. 

he exhibit 


thusiastic in their praise 


is made in connection 
with domestic cottons carried by the 
stores themselves. There is a large 
placard which says, “This exhibition 
The National Asso 
Manufacturers in 
the interests of finer and more beauti- 
ful Cotton Goods made in New Eng- 
land Mills.” The advertisements in the 
papers also carry this same statement 
We have selected a few quotations. 


vas organized by 


ciaton at Cotton 


Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas 
‘Be assured, Mr. Meserve, that we 
vreatly appreciate your courtesy in 


permitting us to use the exhibit. which 
we feel fruitful both for 
your association and for us. 

“Among the 


sure was 


many interested vis 


itors to our exhibit was Miss 


\nderson, who is in charge of the 


cotton 


Hlousehold Arts Department of the 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas, a very important institution 


located about sixty miles from Dallas. 
| believe that they have some six or 
thousand students at 


seven this col 


lege.” 


Kakin & Coombs, Manhattan, Kan. 


“This exhibit attracted an unusual 
amount of attention as there was a 
crowd in front of the window prac 
tically all the time. That the people 
of Manhattan and our college were in 
terested is shown by the number of 
people who came down to see 
the display, and by the numerous in- 
quiries we 
hibit. 

“In regard to the effect this exhibit 
had on our sales, will say that this 
was VERY NOTICEABLE IN OUR 
PIECE GOODS DEPARTMENT 
from the first, and from an ADVER- 
PrISING STANDPOINT, I do not 
believe I have ever witnessed a BET- 
TER PROPOSITION and I have 
been in the display business  fo1 
TWENTY YEARS. 

“As a whole I feel that it was a 
wonderful and will do an 
UNLIMITED AMOUNT OF GOOD 
IN INCREASING THE PIECE 
GOODS BUSINESS, as well as the 
benefit derived from it from an edu- 
cational standpoint. I consider it a 
well executed.” 


had in regard to the ex- 


success, 


de a, 


good 


Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville 


“We are taking this occasion to 
offer through you to The N-«uonal 
\ssociation our sincere thanks for 


sending to us the exhibition of AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN COTTON.” 
(Photographs and Advertisements 
were enclosed. ) 
‘At the outset of the exposition, we 
invitation to all the 
public and high schools and in re- 


sponse hundreds and hundreds of the 


issued a formal 
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tudents of the schools « e in to ) superior to the cotton irock for mittee to the conclusion that the in- cities of Fall River and New Bedt 
witness the display. Most ot the stud varm weather wear. crease of machinery in the United as of December 31. 
ents brought with them pads and pen ‘ reception which this exhibit States has been maintained at a nor lhe Statistical ¢ ommittee has 
cils with which to make notes so that has received everywhere and the at- mal rate. tempted to draw no startling con 
they would be equipped to write es- tention called to the New England lable 2 is presented for your study, sions from these figures, but they 
says on the subject. A little later, the mills is bound to have its effect. So but no conclusions are drawn from it. presented with the hope that ; 
newspapers here will publish the essay far as your committee knows, this is The ratio of imported goods to the may be studied by mill treasurers ; \d C 
which in the opinion of the judges ap- the first time that anything of this normal importation of 1914 would purchasers of cotton fabrics and | 
pointed for the purpose, is proven to kind has been done by the National seem to be quite large. they may draw their own pers 
the best.” \ssociation and the success attending lhe third presentation, “Mechanical conclusions from them. 
this exhibition may suggest furthe, Il*abrics,” is of interest to tire manu- Respectfully submitted, 
Fo > We + Ba ; . > ea i 3 “1: 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington jjeas for securing proper publicity. facturers in its relation to cotton con- Russell B. Lowe, Chairman, 
‘As to the outstanding benefits, we Your attention is particularly called sumption. Albert Farwell Bemis, 
hink brought to the favorable at- to the photographs, advertisements The fourth table represents the \lbert Greene Duncan, 
tention of those who saw it, the fact and comments displayed in the lobby merchandise held by these mills in the Ward Thoron. 
that a cotton frock is after all the near the secretary’s desk. fuel 
frock for a Washington summer. kespectiully submitted, > a wer 
here have been seasons when out Harold C. Whitman, Chairman, Report on Industrial Relations ind 
sales of cotton frocks fell off in favor Bertram H. Borden, tion 
of wash silks of different types, and Morgan Butler ai : ; ; ; clatl 
ee = : : ry HE interest manifested in the pro lhe conditions which have Ch: 
we are sure that this exhibition was Charles B. Chase, on . - s a ; ‘na 
ee Ea ae ; M. Keel gram presented by your committee tained during the last six months a a 
very heiptul in demonstrating that < sawrenice il. eeie! 5 ‘ es + . . : 
’ - one ig that al : ? at the fall meeting was of great en- have afforded a splendid test for all re 
most throughout the history of civili John A. Sweetser, : @ ‘ lat 
; , Will FE. Winchest couragement and confirmed the com- plans now working and the ex alnas 
zation, it has been tou lat there 1s sam x. inchester, ; fi pnas 
ound that there 1 oe mittee in the belief that when the ences resulting will undoubtedly op 
opportune time should arrive, much form a valuable record which may nit 
‘ ° - x ‘ e might be done by the Association be given at a later meeting. add 
‘ . t : 7 ~ : reali 
Report of Statistical Commit ec along the line of iidustrial relations. Still holding to the fundamentals eng 
g 
During the past six months mills en- mentioned in our previous report solve 
=. Hi Statistical Committee begs to (hese questions are: gaged in this work have further suc namely, to put the whole question suce 
submit the. following report which 1. Is the machinery available in our cessfully developed the plans under upon a practical working basis wit! 
it 1s hoped will bear upon the fore ndustry out of proportion to the which they are working. . commoiisense as the controlling fac 
most questions in our industry at the population? In view ot this fact, it did not tor, your committee again suggests 
present time and which are said to 2. Are our stocks held by the mills Seem necessary for your committee the importance of giving careful 
be responsible for our present busi- excessive f ” bring the subject again to your consideration to the whole field 
ness slump. lable 1 leads the Statistical Com- attention through the program but to industrial relations. 
$$$. wait for still further developments. R full henitend T! 
. : Xespectfully submitted, 
The committee again renews its “I ; 
rABLE I—POPULATION AND MACHINERY willingness to cooperate and to lend Russell H. Leonard, ers j 
Total domestic .- ; ~ 
ee ae assistance when called upon. — Chairmar aii 
Cotton spin %o of Jo of goods over 12 A considerable amount of infor Fessenden H. Blanchard can 
ning spindles spindles to Cotton looms to in width ‘ ‘1 eehe eae Le 
Year Population in place population looms population (sq. yds,) mation with regard to  successiul C. F. Broughton prese 
1879 ... 48,866,000 710,653,435 21.9 462 $2,273,278,025 working plans has been gathered in Ss ’ as i 
1s8y ... 61,289,000 14,384,180 23.5 .530 3,004,320,473 . nae ; ; G. Edward Buxton, |r woe 
1899 74,798,612 26.0 "610 ~—s-4,523,430,616 the office of the secretary and mem F D. Fi : cessf 
1904 82,401,384 28.7 . 661 5,110,308,812 . » Jewiten ; S is ace George D. Flynn, Jr 
1900 90°691'354 5 "703 6'348,568,593 ETS are invited to consult his office § oem : far-c 
97,927,516 33.5 676,661 -691 6,813,540,681 at any time. John A. Sweetser. 
105,003,065 33.8 697,142 - 665 6,317,397 954 It 
107,833,284 34.0 (705,000 .653 6,723,556,963 
109,248,393 33.8 \|710,000 BAD. nce ec eeweceee ties | 
110,663,502 33.8 \|725,000 sTED  cecccecvncvces R f M b « mm! e that : 
on | 
eport o em ership Committee} 
PABLE Il—IMPORTS—PRODUCTION—CONSUMPTION time 
Relation ornet "PSHE Membership Committee has In order that the committee might perin 
_ domestic pro- continued its interest in the de- function more broadly, the President Wer 
Relation of Net domestic duction to popu 5 ; . ’ ae 
imports to production —_ lation equals velopment of the membership of the has appointed the members of the tion 
Cotton goods population Cotton goods plusimports U.S. consump- enciats ev e or lec \ ‘rshin ( Rite a Recer ; . 
imports (yds. per exports minusexports tion (yds. Asso lation and has been more or less Member hip Committee as a Recej possi 
Year (sq. yds.) person) (sq. yds.)G (sq. yds.) per person) instrumental in securing 22 new mem- tion Committee for this meeting. incre 
ID canis 14,303,036 .293 131,627,222 — §2,155,953,839 44.2 , erie ie aeeinnnitek toes ae , tt “tte Ofte 
TU <eexen 31,138,204 507 120,302'818 295,155,859 47.6 bers, 10 active, 8 associate, and 4 su Respectiully submitted, tte 
Oe haw 61,846,781 827 418,426,157 4,166,851,240 5.7 taining, since the fall meeting. W. Irving Bullard, Chairman, in m 
“Eee 44,755,238 542 434,989,686 4,720,074,364 57.1 5 : eG 
1909 73,803,398 815 380,521,971 6,061,850,020 66.9 Your committee has extended invi George A. Boyd, Chis 
019 1... 49,758,481 fs asslousiazs = Sest does = saa—_—tations to a number of prospects sug James A. Burke, nomi 
Se cts’, 106,308,379 987 551,512,942 6,278,352,400 58.2 gested by our own members and many HH. M. Coulter, wage 
| ee *141,500,000 1.205 DBT FOZ SZ — cc ccccccces «war vcvcvcers oi 7 aa d hi iT: ey ' 
1923 .... #215,500,000 1.950 BERNE S Vcc ureghee || uk era of those invited are present at this Philip Dana, large 
1924 ..... Jan. and Feb. 2.0BO  — tec cccccvcce § § « «—« covstccceses i wessvecseces meeting. We desire earnestly your Nathan Durfee, throu 
*From September 21, 1922 to March 31, 1923 cloth imports were reported in pounds cooperation to make our guests feel Charles H. Fish, oft in: 
only. For the periods September 21 to March 31, 1922 and January 1 to March 31, 1923 do . = ae 
pounds were converted into square yards on the basis of the average yards per pound 4t home and to impress upon them Walter B. Hall, 1uctiC 
of cloth imports ffrom April 1 to December 31, 1923. The conversion was at the following the value of membership in this Asso Parkman D. Howe, nd | 
rate Unbleached, 6.087; bleached, 6.601; colored, 5.464 . es . ' } : : 
+Cotton spindles in cotton mills only ciation. The committee believes that t.indsey Morris, rvic 
tLinear yards. . . ae a poe ’ — 
$1879 production was collected in linear yards it is really doing a_ great kind William S. Pepperell, : 
Estimated , ness to the rising young men of the John A. Perkins, oul 
§Linear yards previous to 1922 : . : J ae 
industry to thus welcome them to our Jude C. Wadleigh. Yo 
Association as members. —— ; 
TABLE III—MECHANICAL FABRICS (Ducks, Tire Fabrics and Canvas) What +t i. cret 
1atever the committee may have . fcciad 
rotal Yards Total : i etl hock Report of the Production <cha 
production per production Yards done or may do, it still feels that : re 
Year (sq. yds.) capita Year (sq. yds.) per capita there are a number of mills and in Costs Committee rn 
ss 55,192. 4538 vO . ry. . ~ ~ aa 
1809 129,234,076 1.73 1914 vceeecccccee 261,367,711 2.57 dividuals connected with our industry he Production Costs Committe e s 
1904 122,601,212 1.48 W919... eee eee ees 385,000,402 3.67 who ought to become members, and has no report to make for the spring in 
1900 162,476,322 1.79 [ORE sunk Cascunnanes 232,498,793 2.16 ; . > 
suggests that at no time does our mecting April 30 and May 1, 1924 is b 
rABLE IV Association function so helpfully as Respectfully submitted, ngla 
NEW BEDFORD AND FALL RIVER COTTON MILLS RAW MATERIAL, MDSE, ETC. When manufacturing and sales condi- James Sinclair, Chai e 
Number tions are not so good. The coopera Frank L. Branson — 
of mills Dee., 1920 Dec., 1921 Dec., 1922 Dec., 1923 |. : S ; “ey cae SP sO 2.42 
Fall River ee 87 $12,822,752 $14,042,868 $13,397,203 $14,525,505 "on of the members of our Associa- James E. Coburn lat i 
New Bedford cs 29 60,600,804 42,088,298 44,781,277 36,661,683 tion in securing new members is James McDowell the 


OR cis, ae a 66 $73,423,556 $56,131,166 $58,178,480 $51,187,248 therefore requested. Kenneth Moller 





Papers and Addresses at N. A. C. M. Convention 


“Cotton—and The Making of Industrial New England” the Major Topic of Papers and Discussions at Regular Ses- 


sions—President Amory Exploits Slogan “New England Made’- 
7 I ‘ : 





No Substantiation for Over-Produe- 


tion Talk, Says Mr. Amory—Recent Textile Research Discussed at Technical Session 


HE important role played by 

the cotton textile industry in 

the development of New Eng- 

land, and its even greater in- 
juence upon New England of today, 
vere the leading subjects of papers 
ind addresses at this week's conven 
tion in Boston of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 
(hat it has been the dominant factor 
n the industrial and social growth of 
that section of the country em 
phasized, and no doubt was express 
ed as to its remaining a vital factor 
provided the New. England public 
realizes its value to them, New 
kngland manufacturers are to 
solve present perplexing problems as 
successfully as it last hundred years. 


Was 


and 
able 


President’s Address at Opening re 


By 


‘THE objective of the National As- 

sociation of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers is cooperation on the part of its 

1 members to the end that their mills 

can be successfully operated. At the 
present moment, when it would seem 
as if everything is against us, suc- 
cessful cooperation may seem like a 
tar-off dream. 


It is in just such times of difficul- 
ties and part-time running schedules 
that management has its greatest spur 
to improved methods and also the most 
time to make the long, careful ex 


shit periments necessary to ensure success. 
ent We must carefully study every opera- 
the tion with the purpose of making it 
e| possible for our workers to greatly 


increase the production per operative. 
Often small and inexpensive changes 
in methods will accomplish this end. 
[his is most necessary because eco- 
nomic history shows us that better 
wages are only through 
larger production. Cooperation 
through this association and exchange 

information will spread these pro- 
luction improvements more rapidly 
nd thereby make them of greater 

rvice to the community as a whole. 


possible 


ould Encourage Visits to Mills 


Your secretary and your technical 
cretary have done much toward this 


100 ‘change of information but much 
ire can be accomplished if more of 
- members will avail themselves of 
te e service rendered by the associa- 
rifts n. Through the association much 
jam 


is been done to acquaint our New 
ngland public with the fact that 
e cotton manufacturing industry is 

community’s greatest asset and 
at it must be thoroughly supported 
the public. Much more can be done 


Robert Amory 











President Amory in his banquet SSUC r la eetil \ en ead this spece | 
address emphasized one of New Eng dan exhibit of ancient and rcle mend that vo lo so 
land’s greatest needs and possibilities cottons. Durin he SIN ynit SINC s whole question ot imported 
when he suggested that its manuta it meeting the exhibit has been in Is deserves thorough study and 
turers capitalize the reputation of constant use all over the United effort on our part. Not only 
more than a century for integrity, ski Stat y the leading reta stores st of the imported goods com 
and quality by identifying their Only last week was back home here wcause they are cheaper but 
products as “New England Made »oston at C. I’. Hovey Co. It ha y instances goods of equal 
: : ‘ ; ( 1c ention and w S ¢ mipared domestic and of 
Vhe technical session on Thursda morta s he ped t i ( ower quality are com 
Was devoted to papers and discussi | Many L114 Cott | Phe re SeCTHS LO he al distinet 
on recent textile research work, | san excellent opportu ing ise yvoods which 
weme th . the ¢ 
Cieorge 5. Haven ot the Mas e asso% , » do mu ' ® wor imported Chis 
chusetts Institute of Technology de a hea ins 
; 4 Sul evel Wp Sa Wa Witait 0 
cribing several important researches 
Ss “ ‘ 3 \t Ss CONN om. | ) ‘ ( l \ eel “ l act 
at that institution, and W. A. Nivin 
m1 7 : Cs) jordan Mars Lo We ‘ U4 
discussing the results of investigations 
; s ( ere hn the notel al exnibitl 
showing the eftect Of viscosity ) 7 ee 7 — ee ’ yor 
‘iss ; : “fine cottons showing many ot t Why Not “New England Made? 
the sizing value of starches. easons popular novelties. Lexamu : ' 
; : ln our present difficulties here in 
eS( cCaretully and tet us see wha } } j 
\\ ngland why not take a leat 
n do uprove 1¢ ; : 
14 Wmporter s book We 
eren s¢ il} ol ‘ 9 
d ecognize that the “imported” has 
l\ Ol ie PY OQOUdS 
. ; : SCld Velie lt sounds exclusive 
ire New England made and some ; 
nd in the past, at least, it sounded 
. “lmported. L hese latte ‘ 
in this direction, not only bs le us Ke quality Vew england eoods 
: ' Is something Ot the nature 1 ' , 
clation but by the members individu ; VAN hac it reputation tor 
: ‘ Ol fine voods which al LOW 1 
ally. There are still entirely too many : rl] \ \Why not use this method of 
- Mllins nto this country hesc } T 
mills unmarked by signs of any pro as porters and capitalize ‘“New 
iy 5 1 ae ) ire SUTTIC Ie ) ) ; . i 
nence so that the passerby and rade ul race New England is 
I pre l le Loppine I OX11 | . - 
the neighbors are almost unaware o pee e : minently e producer ot branded 
. 7 35,00 ’ yy | - ; , : 
the existence of these mills L cotton cloth and it would be fairly 
often the mill managers not only do ! mple to couple the words “New Eng- 
1 1 : Lion . 58 - 
not encourage but even forbid visito1 ul made with these well-known 
to the great New England mulls his Higher Tariff Rates Needed rans It would involve a closet 
attitude encourages a certain erro it Wd ed ; Wo. conti ot our merchandising and 
; a WO ad pertectiy DV1IOU . 
ous popular feeling that cotton mills a N ulvertising. A considerable ex 
< ( iW > if 4 SS \ pil 
are unpleasant places in which ; : ni T ension ot work along the lines ot the 
1 Ke s T l ri¢ i\ Ss 1 
1 i I 
work and that the work is very hard dexil ociation’s traveling exhibit would 
2 <j te Lit rie Ovi 
lf more of the general public could aa : comparatively inexpensive and 
° ! pis i ifliit lay sé [ ¢ 
visit some Ot our many first-class , - : q d pay many times over in the 
raised sufficient to hel ; 
cotton mills this impression would as 3 ee : tional demand for our products. 
. muir «od iValnst this Mood ot voods 
rap.dly disappear. rer ; lt this suggestion were adopted 
») as s l reile 1] some 1 the 1 
a 
rg s ‘ ’ generally and the work properly 
Stimulate Public Pride in Industry employment caused therel | ; oy proper! 
| : te here could in time be built 
Real knowledge of the inside o cle Ol me of these figure 
) lemand for New England made 
cotton mills would then become mu ) f our members. Mr. W ‘ ttt | 
. tton clo that should render 
more general and the public would j|»,, 
a t I ecg iS ra cure tor many years to 
realize that, compared with industry | 
] ‘ ‘ 1 { 
in general, the work is not parti 
larly hard; in fact, the reverse, an p ° | 9 | | B 
10 » ‘ CO ‘ ‘ 
that woking conditions as to su- Presidents Address at anquet 
roundings, ventilation, ete. are wi a 
‘ s : I> | hert Amory 
usually good. By a little thought 
rangements can be made to show 1)’ MoS the present slowness in the good t the prices which we should 
visitors a cotton mill without inter otton goods trade indicate ovet t based on the present cotton mat 
ruption to the work. Chis cout luct It re nds me of the story” ket Note that | say, “for the prices 
would create a local pride in our large Of the doctor wh 4 ed in by h we should get”; not the pres 
mills. Think of the thousands of vis nh anxious negro mammy yr het prices, for these are much lower 
. c . a4 1,} 1 . + . +} ream! . + 7 
itors from all over the United Stat ) or 1 replacement values. All this 
who come to New England in 1 repo! a le littl yw would talk of over production, in the cotton 
summer, and realize the opportunities be all might in a little while and that goods industry at least, cannot be 
to show them New England’s greatest it was simply se oO 00 much ubstantiated by the figures. Take, 
industry and New England care and Watermet [he mammy promptly tor example, the census reports: 
quality in manufacturing. Why h plied vevah » much water Net Domestic Production 
the interiors of our great mills melon! lo the iggah It Cer Goods Over 12 in. in Width 
we were ashamed of them? We em ») fit ft S rt e cotton yeal (Square Yards) 
and rightly should be proud of the nanulacturing sine not too 1g09g 5,968,046,622 
many mill o much capacity IQI4 6,487,062,792 
Benefit ol Exhibit for the presen quantity of cotton IQI9 5,034,352,058 
Speaking of New England quality, lable and perhaps too many 192! 6,172,044,021 
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Effect of l nstable 


1922, ip to 20.90 
Y23 


1 
ecently 


Favors More Delivery 


TEXTILE 


Kffect of Change at 


WORLD 


usting himself to the new conditions 
irn, keeping his stocks under 

retul control 
\fter the slow business of last 
immer the terrific rise in the price 


cotton in the autumn caused the 
ng ot a large volume of goods, 
ostly grey goods, at prices much 


ielow replacement costs but at a 
fit in most cases on the cotton 
owned by the mills. In running 

hll these orders undoubtedly the 
production was continued at 

too high a pace particularly in certain 
ctions of the country; that is, too 


great a production with a short crop 
itton and prices at thirty cents 
rtyv-seven cents a pound. It is 


ivs difficult to face short time 


eration lhe mill managers know 

t short time reduces the pay en- 
¢ ; +} -| - ' 

opes ot 1c workers to a_ point 

here it is very difficult for them to 


and where much suffering may 
he caused \lso short time increases 
ly I do not think | 
iow Of an instance where curtail- 
ent was put into effect until after 


osts materially. 


e mill was actually running at a 


ilerabl« loss. 


Mills Did Not Curtail Soon Enough 

lor these reasons, the mills did not 
evin to curtail soon ecnough and ac 
tually began to stock a considerable 
quantity of cloth after their orders 
were filled in February or March. 


t. becoming known, coupled 
vith the drop in cotton, caused a se- 
ere and disproportionate drop in the 
rice of goods. It was also accom 
inied by the usual quantity of 


second-hand offerings of cloth from 
people who had overbought or bought 
or speculation and wanted to turn 

he voods into cash. 
hus there was available from these 
tocks, wholesaler’s stocks, etc., ex 
Hent bargains for the retail stores 
h certainly justified their policy 

a 


small stocks and hand-to-mouth 


MIVA 


Curtailment Must Inerease 
(Curtailment among cotton mills is 
mw spreading over the country in 
rnest. It is aided by the fact that 
real cotton of spinnable quality 1s 
rder and harder to obtain in any 
itics. Tf all the mills had _ be- 
to curtail last November it 
uuld have been far better for the 

le situation including the work- 
ers, because from now on the cur 


Iment, particularly on the part of 


mills in those sections which have 
not vet done their share, must rapicd!y 
nerease and there is bound te be 


ictual stopping of machinery 


When veryone in the trade gets 
about lare« stocks of mer 
nis then these stocks are never 
as is generally believed. The 
onverse is also true that in times of 

shortage of goods the shelves are 
never as bare as is generally believed 


+ 


However, this last is unnecessary to 


is time because there is no 


ipparent 
VI 


May 3, 1924 


N. E. Mills Well Merchandis. 


I would like to say in this ro 
that the New England mills h: 
been merchandised through this t 
ing period rather better than 
mills in the rest of the count 
Whether from necessity, or wisd 
they saw the need of curtailment 
as a rule, so far as I know, are 
markably free from large accu 
lations of goods. In fact, it we 
appear that such stocks of goods 
do exist are rather largely of 
kinds of goods that are not used 
clothing purposes. The stocks 
goods for clothing purposes do 
appear excessive and with the 
creasing curtailment should be 
tirely cleaned up and perhaps char 
into a shortage before many mor 
have passed. 


Massachusetts Burden the Heaviest 


Curtailment and  unemployn 
have laid a heavy hand on New F 
land now tor a long time. Not for 
over a year has there been anything 
like full time operation and opera- 
tions have steadily dwindled to less 
than 70%. Massachusetts has run 
considerably less hours than the rest 
of New England, in March averaging 
only 28 hours per week as compared 
with 35 hours for her sister states 
and compared with 60 hours for the 
cotton growing states. These figures 
should be enough to prove that legis 
lative restriction of hours does not 
make mills run more steadily. In 
fact, the exact reverse is true in that 
such restrictions cause more irregu 
lar and intermittent employment. 

Curtailment and unemployment are 
very hard for us all to bear and partic 
ularly so when there is no _ real 
hope of any increase in operating 
schedules until the new cotton crop is 
available next October. This curtail- 
ment is even harder to bear when so 
far it must be considered that we here 
in New England, and _ particularly 
Massachusetts, have had to do practi- 
cally all the stopping of machinery 
that has been done up to date. 


Better Business in Near Future 


What the balance of this year holds 
forth it is not possible to say. Our 
industry is particularly hard hit by the 
scarcity of raw material, its conse 
quent high price and especially by the 
violent fluctuations occurring daily in 
the futures markets. However, the 
scarcity of cotton, if nothing else, can 
hardly fail to cause a much greater 
curtailment in those sections of the 
country which have not yet been wise 
enough to do their share. The steady 
consumption of cotton goods with 
greatly lessened production will in all 
probability in the not distant future 
use up any excessive stock of goods 
if not cause a scarcity. This cot 
tion will occur sooner or later depe 
ing on the way the new crop of 
ton should appear to be coming along 
The future months appear to be (is 
counting a good crop, but at this time 
of vear it is impossible to tell whet 
it will be a good crop, a fair on 
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en a poor 


All we know is 
it for the world’s requirements w« 
ed a very good crop to make up the 
esent shortage, and it is by no means 
certainty that we shall have one as 
ere are still liable to be boll weevils, 
t to mention bad weather pos- 
nlities. It is certain that curtail- 
‘nt must increase until this new 
op, bad, is available and 
it by that time the quantity of cot- 
1 goods in this country will be much 
s than at present. 


one. 


good or 


General Conditions Favorable 
With all these troubles it is well to 
member that general business is still 
ery healthy. Money is easy. Distri 
bution of all commodities, as shown 
car loadings, is at a high rate. Em- 
ployment outside of textiles is excel 
lent. The European situation is re 
irkably improved. The 
port and its favorable reception mark 
most important event. Should Ger 


Dawes re 
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many really and honestly accept it and 
vo to work to meet its conditions, the 
results on business should be marked 
the World over. Inthe United States 
general business is somewhat feverish 
caused by the quantity and variety ot 
the politics being played in and by 
congress. As a result general busi 
ness is having a sinking spell which 
the best authorities regard as 
porary. 


tem 
Congress could do a whole 
lot toward curing this spell by passing 
the Mellon tax bill. 


\ Basis of 


Fortunately, at the 


Confidence 


head of 


out 
government stands our own fellow 
citizen, Calvin Coolidge, cool, calm, 


and capable. When the country ac 
quires confidence that President Cool 
idge will be retained for four years 
more and with a real Republican Con 
gress that will follow his leadership, 
then can we feel real certainty of good 
business. 


Report of the Secretary 


By 


r Hh perk d covered by this report 
[ extends from the fall meeting, 
1923, to the present time. Your secre- 
tary has long held the belief that the 
test of a trade association is really 
made when the industry is not func 
tioning at its This has 
been true of our industry in the time 

vered and we have a feeling that 
he Association has never served the 


Maximum. 


ndustry so directly and so helpfully 
is now, When our members find time 
to interest themselves in manufactut 


ing problems. 


Technical Department 
\ number of problems have been 
submitted to Technical Depart 
The following brief resume is 


our 
ment 
selected to show the wide scope of the 
requests. 

1. The use and methods of handling 
irtificial silk in 


} 


taprics, 


decorating cotton 
2. The change in the properties of 
irms due to special treatment. 
3. The effect of sizing on the prop 
erties of certain warp yarns. 
j. Costs of uneven web in hosiery. 
Humidification of the cotton mill. 
6. Investigation of spinning roll 
overs 
Besides the requests for investiga 
tions, there have been many requests 
tests of a routine nature. 


Statistical Department 

e Statistical Department has 
becn developing its work for the pur- 

of discovering what facts and 
gures are really helpful and may 
ed by our members. Both these 
tments have had the great ad- 
ge of the direction and advice of 
xtremely competent members of 
echnical and Statistical Commit 
Frequent meetings of these com- 
es have been held and the months 
me ought to show very definite 
s from their work. 


Statistical Department has 


Harry C. 


Meser ve 


made arrangements with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to obtain quarterly photostat sheets 
showing in minute detail imports ot 
cotton yarn by counts and cotton cloth 
by ‘average varn numbers. These 
photostat sheets are made available to 
the trade as soon as received. 
International cotton cloth 


prices have been brought to the stage 


grey 


where this office has a complete record 
of these prices from the first date of 
compilation of the 
present. The Division is co 
Cperating very nicely in sending cur 


these figures to 


Textile 


rent prices in this connection 


Bulletin 


lhe Bulletin of the Association has 
devoted itself almost entirely to orig 
inal matter gathered from the latest 
seeks to include in its 


every issue information and practical 


sources and 
tacts which have not appeared else 
where. It often happens that facts 
and figures appearing in such guise 
elsewhere are not readily understood 
and appreciated When we find cases 
of this kind we attempt to interpret 
them so that they may be easily com 
prehended. The 
glad to receive 
to how this Bulletin may be 
iniproved. 


secretary would be 


Very suggestions as 


further 


Committees 
Che 


are only 


activities of 
faintly 


your committees 


outlined in the re 
ports. These reports are necessarily 
routine in their nature, but neverthe- 


less represent a 


considerable amount 
cf special work. Your secretary has 


had 


past upon 


occasion to comment in_ the 
faithfulness of the 
committees the months 
mark an even higher standard than 


heretofore. 


the 


and past six 


Wages North and South 
There has been much discussion 
late in the public press and in statis 
tical organizations concerning wages 


WORLD 
North and South in the cotton 1m 
dustry. This is the only basic indus 


try which makes such a division in 
wages. Were it not for the fact, and 
| emphasize the word “ fact,” that 


the 
wages in the North are distinctly 
higher than in the South, this com- 


parison probably would not be made 


In the consideration of wages paid 


in anv industry, the amount of money 


in the pay envelope is the absolutely 


determining factor. \Whatever other 
favorable working or living condi 
tions may accompany the wage are 
simply additional inducements for the 
employee to seek the field of labor 
which most appeals to him. Every 





sociation of Cotton 


Meserve, 


National As 


Manufacturers 


Secretary, 


employer in every industry in all 
of the country 
tion and 
meets it on the basis of 
in the pay envelope” 


parts 


has to meet competi 


for labor each employer 


his “money 


while labor, as 


[ have suggested, considers this and 
any other factor that may enter into 
the equation, from his point of view 
General Sweetser’s Report 
The Commissioner of Labor and 
Industries for Massachusetts recently, 
made his report to the Government. 


This report has appeared, in part at 
least, in the newspapers, and in full 
in one or more of our trade journals 


Copies of it are or will soon be avail 


able for all who are interested. The 
fact that the Commissioner is con 
cerned with both labor and industry 1s 
prima facie evidence that it is in 
tended to present all the facts from 
all sides without fear or favor. This, 
we believe, the Commissioner has suc 
ceeded in doing admirably. 
Work Well Done 
Only those who are familiar with 
the details of such 2 report as this, 
can understand the research and ex- 
pense involved in. obtaining the 
data necessary. This is. only the 
first step, however. The facts must 
be studied, related, correlated, and 


SCvery 


Whether 


conclusions or 


meaning made clear. 


, - 1 +} 
\we Pree with he 


the commis 
complicated 


that 


very 


is our belief 
sioner has done a 


not, it 
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and difficult piece ot work and done 


it extremelv well 


Mill Villages 


Closely related to the matter ot 
wages, which has been mentioned 
above, is the subject of mill villages 
North and South he general 
opinion in the South apparently is 
that no housing is provided for oper 
etives in the North Vhose of you 
who are engaged in the textile in 
dustry here, well remember _ that 
with the early mills there were 
always erected mill tenements for 
the housing of the operatives. It is 
true that in large mill cities the prac 
ttce of housing the operatives has 
fallen into disuse and many mill 
tenement properti have been sold 

converted. This movement, which 
has continued over a long period *of 
vears, however, was net initiated by 
the mills but by the operatives who 
desired to live where they chose 
Many mill villages in New England 
still house all or a very large propor 
tion of their emplovees. This is the 
general custom. A newspaper arti 
cle which appeared a short time ago 
declared that $500,000 had been ex 


pende! within the last Rhode 


The mill villages pro 


year in 
island alone 


vided in the South also include in 
many instances water, sewerage 
plants and other necessities of mod 
ern life. These are more than offset 
in the North by the general tax levy 
to provide the same improvements 


New England suffers by failing to 
the public at the 
regard to and 
for New England provides 


present to large 


facts with wages 


housing, 


the highest wages and the best hous 
ing to be found anywhere in the 
world in the textt'e industry 

The textile industry generally has 
been very much disturbed, and right 
ly, by the Government reports on 
the imports of cotton goods. Up to 


very recently it has been impossible to 
determine exactly what these goods 
March April of this 
however, the Government 
defined the 
imported by amounts and values so 
that the picture is 
and 
curate. 


were. In and 


year, has 


more accurately goods 


hecoming more 


clear our information more ac 
That the situation is serious 
need not be said to this group. The 
Board of Government of your Asso 
ciation was early aware of this and 
has followed, 


all 


carefully through the 


Secretary's office, developments 


The 
all respects abnormal. 
little that 

industry is 


created is in 
There 

the 
manu facturing 
them 
making it possible for them to 
he delivered the proper 
manufacturing 


situation thus 


seems 


to be doubt British 
textile 
and_ selling below 


these ror ids 


cost, 
here below 
cost of domestic 
How the British industry can 
carry on this cutthroat competition 


long 


remains to be seen, but the urge of 


necessity continue it for 
the 


have 


may some 


time to come and conditions 


from it 
endured by 


arising already been 


our manufacturers 


The 
country 
and to their employees 
quite as important as the duty which 


own 


long. textile manufactur 


this 


too 


ers of have a duty to 


themselves 
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{ ul hrough room 1043 in the 
hamber of Commerce Building at 
( edey Street, Doston. Arrange 
‘ { rie e been made tor a library 
nee and reading room for the 
<< e t all times, of our members. 
‘ ' e Office conveniences vill also be 
( ¢ found there and you are sure of a 
irrdial welcome and any assistance 

Board ol Covernment 1 our power 
i ur B | lhe constant encouragement re- 
t h ( ttended ceived from all out members and 
) em ) t 1 nk constructive suggestions which 
cre \ll they have offered, both personally 
nentioned it report and and by mail, are of great help in 
( ha 1S ere he levelopment ot out work tor the 
I nal the nterests ot good of the industry We deeply 
t i he appreciat the genel il interest on 
evlected the part of all our members and are 
ii so Opportunities to serve you 


© Chanve of Secreta 


ihe secretary oftice 
Vill De a uite ol ro 


Industry Yr 


ry "a ( Mhice 


> alter 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. MESERVE, 
Secretary 


lune 


oms with e1 


art of National Kconomy 


3 Vagnus Il flexander* 

WW!!! ni the cotton iy nt of utmost importance. It has 
lustry in the United States, we ertamnly played an important part in 

, n eve e great South the political life of the United States 
ere e bulk of the world’s cotton indeed, it has in its economic life 

1 he New kn d State \nyone who considers for a mo 
olitical as we is indu ment the conditions in the cotton in 
ir great country bega dustry recognizes how much it 

here tl itton ' icturinge influences and how it has been in 

; dav center lo some fluenced by national economic condi 

) ( 1 cotton madustry ire OLS lake, tor example, the briet 
Nomot with certai mportant period Ig14-1919 tor comparison In 

Pall Rive New Bedford, 1914, of the 393,404 wage earners em 

| rence. Lowe Providence. New ployed in cotton manufacturing three 
Cre Memphi Baltimore. Lout tenths ot one per cent. were employed 
( nhia. Chattanoog ma work-week ot ts hours or less 

Ve cottor ndustt 1S i ray vears later, according to the 

( 1 dustt It is one « the { ensus of Manufactures ol the 
basic dustrie is a definiie United States, there were 446,852 
AT 1 national economy It Wart earners engaged in cotton 
! quire much to reeognize manutacture, but the number of wage 

h Ikven betore w had begut earners employed on a work week ol 
ke ) place nye he work 38 hours o1 less was 39.3 If we take 
re otton manutacturers, reat the wage situation in the same five 
> ot the worl d already begu year period, we find, according to the 
lepend upon e cotton that we studies of the National Industrial 

ed ihe ¢ iblishment if the first ( onterence Board, that average carn 

1 the United States—the ngs in northern cotton mills in July, 

d Slater mill at Pawtucket Was re Igi4 were 17.0 cents per hour, 
rarded a Hn event otf nationa vhereas at the peak in December, 
mortunce \lexands flamuilton, tirst 1920, they were 53.0 cents an hour, 
secretal he V1 SUTS ou { nd in January, 1924, 40.9 cents, or 11 
| establishment t th n oO uh we take another phase one that has 
cient importance to mention it in the been the subject of considerable dis 
fir nnual repor | he prepared. cussion in the cotton manufacturing 
lle pointed out tl the nu industry, namely, the migration ot 
\ Pawtucke sthe merit ot mills to the South, we find that in 

( first im introduc into t iSvg New England employed 72.5% 
Connite State the celebrated cotton if all persons egaged in cotton manu 
which 1 only nishes mat icture, the Middle Atlantic States 

Na nu tselt, b 5.7%, the Southern States 6.7%, and 

ort = Sans OF P te | Hes the remaining states 5.17% In 
ayes nee Igig, 40 years later, the New Eng 
fo Hamilton the finan seCUTI) nd States emploved only 47%, the 
ee Unit ERTS ee = rarely §=Middl \tlantic States 9.4%, the 

ed with the stability and progress . 

Reet Bist led Mba Southern States 39.6% and all the re- 

Sail ain ei a ile ining states 4% a relative de- 
stry in the United States as an ST&@S€ fOr every section except the 

M a Na li ‘ South 

During this 40-year period, the 


number of employees im cotton manu- 


lacturing rose trom 125,000 to 210, 
000 llad New Eneland maintained 
the same proportion o|} he total lil 


Igig as it did in 1879, it would have 


shown an increase of 199,000 instead 
of 85,000, and would have employed 
324,000 instead 
(he Southern States in this period 


increased from approximately 


persons Ot 210,000. 


11,500 


employees, to 177,000 employees, a 


gain of 165,000. In terms of per 

centage, the New [:ngland States in 
igig showed a 35.17% loss in their. 
quota, as compared with 79%, 
whereas the Southern States showed 
a gain Of 491%. 

(hese changes are not isolated 
economic phenomena There was a 
time when our industries were few 
and industry itself was highly local- 


ized, when industries 


were much 
more independent and not vreatly in 
fuenced by conditions in other in 
dustries That day, however, has 
long since gone We live today in a 


highly organized and complex econo 


mic world in which men and indus- 
tries are interdependent, and in which 
every industry is under the necessity 


not only to know what is going on in 
other industries but in taking an ac- 
tive part in the common problems of 
industry. 

let us see somewhat more closely, 
however, the part the cotton industry 
plays in our national economy. One 
of the significant developments of the 
war has been the growth in national 


In 


economic consciousness cre. 


country of the world there is today 
more imterest in economic problems, 
more legislation affecting industry, 


more concern about natural resources 
than probably at any time during the 
century. In 


th’s consciousness has expressed it- 


present some countries 


self in political action of a far-reach- 


ing character In fact, this econ 
omic consciousness almost ran into 
hysteria in the years immediately fol 
lowing the war, when many of the 


like 
and Poland practically 


smaller countries, Czechoslovakia 


forbade trade 


with neighboring countries and a 
British Prime Minister went to the 
polls to seek Support tor a policy of 


taritt protection. The United States. 
too, has shared in this spirit of na 
tional economic consciousness, but 


our better position than the rest of 


the world is in a large measure no 
doubt due to the sanity which we have 
displaved in a period of world tur- 


moil. 
Yet, 
is not insignificant 


the 


our world economic position 


With only 5.8% 
>¢ 


ot world’s population and 5.3 


Cc 


of the world’s land area, we produced 


1920 84.4% of the world’s automo- 
) op 


biles and motor trucks, 52.2¢ 


nD 
I 


its 


o OT 


pig iron, 49.5% of its coal, 63.8% of 


of its ceé reals, 


its petroleum, 40.7% 


and 71.2% of its cotton. But in cot- 
ton alone, of the textile groups, are 


we independent. During the period 
IQTO tO 1922 We produced an average 
Ot 123,000,000 bale S ot cotton a vear 


and exported an verage OT 7,000,000 


i 1 1 
pales yearly, 


May 3, 192- 


\ significant here 
th 
port and export trade which has ta 
last cent 
1820 the bulk of our 
manufactured 
there has been a steady change in 
condition until in 1922 the bulk of 
imports was crude foodstuffs, cr 
materials for manufacturing, 
semi-manufactured goods. A co: 
tion somewhat different took plac: 
the same 100-year period in res 
to our exports. Whereas in 
about one-fourth of our exports 
of manufactured goods, in 1922 
proportion two-fifths, and 
figure was not in line with the ge: 
)) 


point 


ls 


change in character of out 


within 
Whereas in 


ports 


lac the 


were Ol 


oO 
SU' 


Was 


trend in the years preceding. 

other hand, for materials 

for manutacturing purposes, 

has been a steady increase since 
the 


Taw 


W hereas for 


shown. 


exports revel 
In 1919, according to the las 
manufactures, 


sus Ol amoney 


various manutacturing industri 
the United States, cotton goods n 
ranked fourth 


ot 


facture n pou 


number Wage earners em} 


and value added by manutactu: 
spectively, and fifth among 
dustries in cost of materials and 


in value ot products. 





We also find that the valu In Ne 
manufactured cotton products in 192 ulati 
Was $1,330,577,023, as compared a Cal 
$399,200,320 in 189g. increas: | eis 
specific items im 1g21 as compa aap 5 
i8gg were: a 

erce 

est 
1921 isin’ > Bost 
Materials $731,927,452 $176,551 027 stew Ou 
Wages B40,815,012 36,659,707 sumulat 
Salaries YU, TOO ATO 7,500, 1) onev | 

We find in regard to employ ler p 
that northern cotton mills are son cested t 
what below the average in empl The 
ment of all industries, and soutlh Mill | 
cotton mills somewhat above t if sees 

lanned 
average. lor every 100 persol eifcten 
ployed in manutacturing m uilding 
1920, there were employed nl ) wilding: 
cember, 1923, only 87, and in erative 
ary, 1924, 85. In northern lequat 
mills for every LOO persons emp ms the 
in June, 1920, there were employed 5- le mill 
in December, 1923, and 60 in rpose 
ary, 1924. Southern cotton € text 
showed in comparison with tl 10 © SElTH-C 
persons employed in June, 192 + hy 
in December, 1923, and 111 in jan "2 
ary, 1924. a 

Wages showed that the ie 
employe in the northern cotton 1 , f 
facturing industry was consid 
better off than was the averag Arouses 
ploye in manufacturing. = Avcrag 
hourly earnings of all wage ¢ 
in manufacturing were 24.5 ; 
July, 1914, and 55.8c. in Jal ;' 
1924. Average weekly earn 
the same pe riod for sorthern : 
mills were 17.6 cents and 46.9 cet 
respectively, and for southern 
mills 11.7 cents and 35.1 cent 
spectively. These figures rept vee 





Niay 3, 1924 


ver, money earnings alone. If 
money earnings are translated 
terms of purchasing power, we 
that whereas in February, 1924, 

‘he overage employe, measured by his 
hourly earnings, was 40% better 

nd by his real weekly earnings 

2 better off than in July, 1914, 


5 
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the average employe in northern 
cotton mills was better off, 
measured by his real weekly earnings, 
while the southern cotton mill em- 
ploye, measured by real hourly earn- 
ings was 89% better off and meas- 
ured by real weekly earnings 71% bet- 
ter off. 


a 
03% 


Founding of Industrial Centers 


By H. C. 


ISTORY has an_ interesting 
way of repeating itself and 
the early story of New Eng- 

n follows, generally 
rthodox lines. 
the founding and growth of in- 
tustrial centers here, however, certain 
lements of thoroughness and _per- 
unence are found which were often 
king in later developments else- 
here in our country. New England 

table in that it has experienced 
boom in industry in the ordinary 


speaking, 





se of that word. In this respect 
there is a marked contrast to other 
sections where for one reason or 
other towns and cities appeared 
over night. Many of these 

en growths disappeared’ with 
st equal rapidity, while others 


had phenomenal expansion. 
New England the old centers of 
pulation conceived industrial ideas 
nd carried them into execution with 
profound belief that they were 
lding for a distant future. By “old 
we mean the centers of com- 
erce and banking which the 
itliest and most conspicuous example 
Boston. 


enters 


of 


The manufacturing ideal 
srew out of the demand; the demand 
stimulated the industrial vision; 
ioney furnished the means and the 
iter powers of New England sug- 
gested the sites of the mills. 
The Early Mill Community 
Mill towns, which we are chiefly 
consider in this paper, were 
lanned and built for long periods of 


isefulness. The most substantial 
uilding materials were used in the 
uildings and the housing of the 


peratives was arranged for on a most 

lequate scale, when the home condi- 

ms then obtaining are considered. 

2 he mill towns, founded with a single 

irpose, namely, the development of 

the textile industry, were designed to 

contained as well as self-sup- 

\ll the requirements of com- 

unal life were considered before the 

rg ground cleared. Mills, 

! churches, schools, banks, 

res, hospitals, in fact all the neces- 

tie f the time were provided for 
mprehensive plan. 

\roused Wonder of Foreigners 

ig O me New Englanders, who are 

I familiar with these in- 

towns, and 

through them 

comment. In 

to have been a part of 

England attitude that the 

hich are always have been, 

the remarkable thing was 

ne should think them 


Was 


less 
villages, cities, 
them or pass 
thought or 

eems 


un- 


_of The National Association of 
nufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Meserve* 


usual or worthy of notice. I suppose 
that in all the industrial history of 
the world there never has been such 
a unique development as this with 
less advertising at its source and with 
more comment from the outside. In 
the early days (1830-70) there was 
a constant stream of distinguished 
visitors from all over our own coun- 
try, and official and semi-official visi- 
tors from England and France. The 
history of Lowell records the visits 
of Presidents Tyler, Polk and Pierce, 
Mr. Lincoln while he was still 
in the House of Representatives; of 
M. Chevalier, French political econ- 
omist, who was sent by M. Thiers, 
Minister of the Interior to 
Phillippe, to inspect the public works 
in America. He was so pleased with 
what he saw that some 20 odd years 
later he wrote to Senator Sumne 
seeking his aid to secure a group ot 
mill girls for the Paris Exposition 
of “67,. There 
which attracted leaders of thought of 
the day—Emerson, Phillips, Gough, 
Garrison, etc. Dickens made a refer- 
his American notes to the 
employes and working conditions 
which he found in Lowell, so much 
superior to anything he knew in his 
own country. 


also 


Louis 


were lecture courses 


ence in 


New Englanders Shun Publicity 


While according to all these visi- 
tors a courteous reception, New 
England seemed to be rather bored 
that the doing of what to New Eng- 
land was such an obviously necessary 
thing should arouse the interest of 
anyone outside. 

It is my feeling that this attitude is 


still maintained. New Englanders 
are the poorest advertisers in the 
world. They do the most astonishing 


things in industry with the least pub- 
licity of any group of industrialists 
known. It is because of these con- 
ditions, which are a part of our his- 
tory, and the attitude taken toward 
them, which is a part of our tradi- 
tion, that it seems worthwhile to pre- 
sent in a brief way the story of the 
making of industrial New England 
so far as the textile industry is con 
cerned. 

The industrial urge began before 
the Revolutionary War and undoubt 
edly contributed to the spirit which 


expressed itself in this conflict. 
America for Americans translated 
itself into American products for 


American people and the colonists 
were tremendously proud of the fact 
that they were so nearly selfi-sustain 
ing. 

Following the 
disturbance 


and the 
resulted 


Revolution 


political which 


finally in the ratification of the Con- 
stitution and the real inauguration 
of the United States as a nation, the 
industrial scheme was still further 
developed. Samuel Slater in his first 
mill, with redesigned and adapted 
English machinery of his own mak- 
ing, suggested the possibilities and in 


the 30 years following 1790 many 
small mills were built throughout 
New England. 


[he merchants of this later time, 
and they correspond somewhat close- 
ly to the selling houses of today, be- 
came the promoters of many of our 
successful mill enterprises from 1820 
onward. They were animated by 
patriotic motives, I am led to believe, 
as well as by expectations of profit. 
In many cases they furnished the 
secured the : 


capital and support ot 


such moneys as they did not them- 
selves furnish. 
It is interesting to note that our 


early successful mills were organized 
much on the 
financial, managerial, and manu 


same plan as_ today. 
lhe 
facturing departments were more 01 
although the 


of the mills did not require the dive 


less distinct small 


size 


sity which is everywhere present 
today. Water powers were eagerly 
sought and regarded as absolutely 
essential to mill operation. If water 
powers were located apart from the 
then “civilization” this did not at all 


leter the earlv builders. 


Lowell and Lawrence are Typical 


[wo great manutacturing cities in 


illustrate this 
1822 


Massachusetts amply 


condition; Lowell in and Law 
rence in 1845 were heads of water 
power and nothing else. _They were 
built for mill cities and are essentially 
mill cities today. Whatever of pros 
perity they enjoy is the 
mills. 

In 1822 Lowell had a rural popula- 
The first mill was built 
in that year and began to run in 1823. 
rhe population in 1828 was 3,500, in 
1830, 6,477, and 17,633 in 1836 when 
Lowell became a city. As the mills 
multiplied the population steadily in- 
creased until in 1890 it 
Today it is 112,759. 

Similar conditions obtained in Law- 
rence and today Lawrence is a city 
of 97,289 inhabitants and 35 textile 
mills. Maurice B. Dorgan in his 
tf “Lawrence Yesterday and 
says “No history of Law 
rence would be complete without a 
devoted to the industrial 
growth of the city. Over half of the 
city’s valuation comes from the 40 or 
industrial concerns and most of 
of 
plants 


because of 


tion of 200. 


was 77,096 ), 


Story ot 


Today - 


chapter 


more 


represents property the textile 


manutactories, their alone 


area estimated to be 


‘overing a land 
ibout 283 acres. The development of 


mills has 


remarkable feature of ] 


t} 


he great t 


most 


been the 
cawrence’s 
are the backbone of 


history They 


le community—the city’s greatest 


Their army of i 


make 


itself. They vive 


operatives 


sized citv in 


a rood 
directly employ 
ent to about one-third of the popu- 
the 

‘ 


filled largely by the e 


lation and as channels of trade 


irnings of 
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1 


the textile workers, 
the 


the life 
two-thirds. 
attracted other 


they ire 
blood of remaining 
[heir presence has 
industries.” 

Fall River, where such surprising 
developments have taken place in the 
industry, is Rev. Orin 
Fowler to have had in the year 1803 
eighteen dwelling houses and 100 in- 
habitants. From the first mill, 
i811 by Colonel Joseph 
Durtee at Globe Village which con- 
tained less than 500 spindles, the de- 
velopment continued some 

In the centennial year, 1876 
it is noted that Fall River shows 33 
mills with over 1,250,000 spindles and 


declared by 


erected in 


for 60 


years. ’ 


with over 58,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton consumed annually, making 340,- 
000,000 yards of cloth, an invested 
capital of $30,000,000 and 1,400 em- 
ployes, the population of the city was 
considerably Over 45,000. 
population of Fall 
the 
4,072,128. 


Today the 
River is 
and the 


120,912, 
mills over 8&o spindles 
New Bedford and Salem 

New Bedford gives an interesting 
example of the versatility of New 
England peoples. From the first whal- 
ing city in the country to a member 
of the leading textile cities of the 
country, New Bedford changed in a 
remarkably short period of time. In 
1846 the growing interest in textiles 
culminated in the organization of the 
first mill. Many 
rounded effort 


difficulties sur- 
the people 
whom it was sought to interest seemed 
to feel that New Bedford was not a 
suitable locality, transportation oper 
ated against it, and the natural reluc- 
tance further contributed. All these 
difficulties were overcome and goods 
were put the first 
1849. 


this for 


out from mill in 


It was 20 the next 
company was organized. From this 
time the growth was 
rapid. The population in 1840 was 
12,000, in 1850, 16,000 and today ts 


130,072. 


years before 


on, however, 


Salem had always been a shipping 
town but turned suddenly to textiles. 
In 1848 the first and only company 
was in full operation. From 30,000 
spindles and 640 looms in this first 
mill, erected at a cost including its 
boarding houses of $565,715.77, it has 
grown to 153,296 spindles and 2,924 
looms and $3,000,000 capital. 
Nashua and Manchester, N. 

The water New 
shire were also harnessed. 


H. 
powers ot Hamp- 
The rural 
population of the old town of Dun- 
stable gathered at the junction of the 
Nashua and Merrimack Rivers where 
in 1826 the first mill was put in opera- 
Within two 
mills were completed and in 1836 the 
town was 
as Nashua. 
In 1844 


WaS over 


tion, ten other 


years 


Dunstabl 


set apart from 
\nother mill 
The population at that time 
6.000 and 9,000 in 
1853. The whole number of spindles 


in 1844 was 32,074 and the looms 940 


was added 


about 


Chere were 853 female operatives 
and 225 males. These mills manufac 
tured [1,500,000 yards of cloth a vear 


using 8,000 bales of cotton 
the 
atives is shown by the deposits in 


Che in 
terest of employers in the oper- 


the 
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Cotton Textile Merchants 





Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
‘ Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 

Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 

Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


oe Mill, Lanett, Ala. 
Langdale Mill, Langdale, Ala. 


1 





| West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. Riverdale Mill, Riverview, Ala. 
| a Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 
Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 
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vings bank of the year 1845 when 
4,000 had been deposited by 346 de- 
p sitors, three-fourths of whom were 
males. An interesting table is also 
siown of the women employees of the 
ashua Manufacturing Company’s 
mills and the proportion thereof who 
a tended meeting, were members of 
the Sabbath School and professors of 
religion: 


te 


Whole no. No. who Attend M’mers 
girls em- attend Sabbath of 
employed meeting school churches 


N 1 mill.. 214 194 116 67 
No. 2 mill.. 216 206 131 g2 
No. 3 mill.. 196 167 SS 52 
N 4 mill.. 170 151 G3 13 
th room. 8 S 8 8 
Potal Soo Tl 411 2) 
In the semi-centennial celebration 


1903 the Nashua of 1853 with its 
00 souls and $4,250,000 valuation 
and capital engaged in manufacture 
of $2,000,000 is compared with the 
that date (1903) with a 
remarkable capital in industries of 
over $9,500,000 and a manufacturing 
roduct of The 
opulation in 1900 was 23,898; today, 
42,529. 

Further up the Merrimack at Man- 
chester cotton manufacturing on a 
small scale was introduced at Amos- 
keag in 1809 by Benjamin Prichard. 
The growth of what is now known 
as the Amoskeag Company reads like 
a romance. In a historical sketch 
issued by the Board of Trade of Man- 
chester in 1890 a description is given 
of the development of this corporation 
and the final clause is interesting as 
showing the opinion of the citizens: 
“The liberal policy pursued by the 
Amoskeag Company and the city gov- 
ernment has resulted in the establish- 
ment in Manchester of not only vast 
mills, but other large industries.” 
From the time of the first primitive 
mill in 1809 when the population was 
615 to 1890 when the population was 
44,105 is really a record of the con- 
tribution which the industry makes, 
not only to the industry of the coun- 
try, but to the community in which it 
operates. 


The 


Vashua of 


over $1 1,000,000. 


Industry in Maine 
Turning to Maine and_ reading 
“The Maine Book” by Henry EF 
Dunnack (1920) we find that “One of 
he pioneer mills was established in 
at Wilton 
third in Gardiner in 
made to the 
that there were nin 
ton and woolen factories in Maine, 
it is probable that the majority 


from 


Brunswick in 1809, another 
IS1o, and the 
Sit. In 1820 


islature 


returns 
show 


them were woolen mills It has 
n stated by 
ity that thers 


len mills in t 


apparently good au- 
were then six small 

he state The capital 
sted was small, only $11,000 for 

nine mills. 

I) e manutacture of 


cotton ooods 


been for lone t'me one of the 


important industries of the state, 
several decades taking first rank, 
t in 
asis of capital invested, it took 
md rank, pulp and paper 

ind on the basis of value of 
luct it was exceeded only by pulp, 
er, lumber and timber products.” 
laine, following as always the wa- 
powers, the Biddeford-Saco devel 


is still increasing: ve 1905 on 


being 
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opment began not only cotton manu- 
facturing in 1825 when a company 
purchased property for the erection 
of a cotton manufactory, but also the 
iron works which eventually became 
contributory to the industry. Gradu 
ally the workers of these towns 
changed from lumbering and native 
products like clay and stone to manu- 
facturing and eventually the mills and 
the machine shops became the great 
industries. It is noted that in 1829 
there were 500 persons connected with 
the industry of whom 
housed by the company. 

tion of 


were 
The popula- 
Saco and Biddeford in 
was 5,214 and today 25,158. 

Lewiston, at the water 
the Androscoggin River, opened its 
industrial history about 1845 and new 
mills continued to be constructed for 
the next 20 although 


400 


1829 


power on 


years, cotton 


warps were manufactured in a very 
small way in 1836. The population 
just prior to the introduction of the 


mills was 1,800, which increased by 
1876 to nearly 20,000 with $12,500,000 
of property. The population today 1s 
33,790. 

Waterville, on the Kennebec, began 
as a lumbering community, and it 
was not until 1873 that plans for a 
cotton mill of 33,000 spindles were 
made. The population of the town at 
about the time the first mill was built 
was less than 5,000, while today it is 
14,034 of whom some 1,300 are mill 
employes. 

Westbrook also attracted manu fac- 
turing and the development from 1854 
when there were 16 resident families 
with 16 houses to the present popula- 
tion of 9.873 is due to the develop 
ment of the textile industry. 

Quoting again from The Maine 
Book the writer says: “At the pres- 
ent time there are in the state of 
Maine 16 mills devoted to the manu 
facture of Fourteen 
of these mills are producing cotton 


cotton goods. 


Two are combined 
with the woolen industry. According 
to the Official Textile Directory of 
1919, these factories represent a total 
evaluation of $19,388,000 and employ 
13,827 people, of whom 7,606 are fe 


goods exclusively. 


male and 6,221 male workers. The 
assessed valuation of these mills 
given by the State Board of Asses 


sors 18 $13,336,460. 

“Water power is used to run six 
three 
combination of water power and elec 


and steam whil 


of the 16 mills, are run by 
tricitv, five use water 
one employs all three forms of powet 
There are 944.274 spindles and 28,119 
looms contained in all thes 

(The Maine Book, by Henr 


| Dunnack, published in 1920) 


tories 


Rhode Island’s Growth 


Rhode Island, the earliest home « 
the cotton industry has ilwavs 
mained true to its first love Pre 
dence, with onlv two mills within its 
limits, is the natural center of all. The 
water power sites within the t 


were early acquired and mills are 
favorable locat I 


be found in 


along the Blackston: 


every 
and Pawtucke 
With the constructio1 


of the railroads after 1835 transporta- 


. 1 
river Valieys. 


tion was facilitated and the growth 


of the mills accelerated. To an un- 


usual degree also there was developed 


the allied industries of dveing, bleach 
ing and machinery. The concentra 
tion of textile resources within th: 
boundaries of Rhode Island makes it 
probably the most remarkable indus 
trial state in the Union. The popu- 
lation of Rhode Island in 1830 was 
97,210 and today is 626,672. The in 
crease is due in a large measure t 
he successful operation of the tex 
tile and allied industries. 


Connecticut's Early Start 


he eastern part Connecticut 


followed closely the development of 
Rhode Island in l¢ extile ndus 
trv. The river vallevs were agaln 
used for water power and the cen 
ter of industry in the early days was 
Norwich and the rivers Wing int 
the Thames, Shetuck« Yantic and 
Quinnebaug. Here again we have 
mimunity turning trom its early n 

dustry to textiles. Norwich was prom 
inent among the commercial cities of 
New England on account of its ship 


ping and shipbuilding industries. The 


first mill was started in 1823. Previous 
Norwich 


manufacturing 


largest 
Connecticut 
and the products of its mills in 1830 
amounted to which in 
those days was regarded as an enor 
mous sum 
1823 to 


to 1840 was the 


town in 
S1.1 50,205, 


From 
1829 four joint stock com 
panies were organized to manufac 
ture cotton goods in connection with 


from such a source. 


woolen goods whose combined capital 
was in excess of $1,500,000. Three of 
the mills were operating in 1888 with 
a capital of $2,500,000 and the fourth 
was not a joint stock company. These 
mills employed 2,800 operatives in 
1874, manufactured 34,500,000 yards 
of cloth, consumed 8,650,000 pounds 
cotton and had 184,000 spindles. To- 
day the capital of the Norwich mills 
is $4,422,800, the spindles, 251,252, and 
the employes, 2,825. 

This reviews in a most general way 
the centers of textile manufacturing 
in New England from the early days. 
It does not pretend 


to cover the whole 
ground, for ; 


time would fail me if 


| should call attention to the mills 
outside of these larger centers. sit 
uated on water powers that seemed 
favorabk ind located ipparently 
vithout regard to transportation in 
the early days. Many these mill 
e veen 1 hly succes | 1d cor 
l¢ to this d Phe S¢ nil S vere 
\ ne ¥ TT “ d 
{ ‘ *f cié tT T 
¢t 7 | ett 
cre ¢ ole e the 
le Bb res may ( merit 
vord. In Adan in 1820. the firs 
; ais : si ” 
) 1 e 21 om th 
: 
sh ; 
1 ft s m egint ed 
( on mar enter 11 
' 
vy some 500,000 spindle 


Suilt on Permanent Foundations 
\4\"} 4 1 1 


‘\ i a pecn Salad Coe not in anv 
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nergy and enthusiasm which they 
xhibited. There are several consid- 
erations, however, that mark this 
great enterprise which call for com- 


ent at least. 


It will always be a constant wonder 


New Eng- 


s 


to me that so many thrifty 


landers, with the conservatism which 


still marks this section of the 


country, 
could be induced te subscribe what 
was, for those days, such a huge 


amount of capital in these new and 
untried ventures. 
The Changes in Housing 


The changes that came about 


were 
gradual but in the end complete. It 
lesson for the 


furnishes an object 


future if we are to continue to judge 
the future by the past. Long betore 
industrial 
abandoned by the 


individuals who occupied these houses 


employe houses in centers 


were 


corporation, 


lesired to own or to rent houses of 


their own in locations of their 
choosing. 


own 
The movement at first was 
slow, but 1t was continuous and grow- 
ing. Even before the arrival of oper 
from other countries the mi- 
from the mill tenements had 


atives 


gration 


begun. After the coming of these 
new operatives this movement was 
accelerated and continued for a 

years and more until 


period of 7O 
today in mill centers where housing 
may be obtained outside that provided 
by the mills, it is quite the custom 
for operatives to reside where they 
please. At first this 
quictly opposed by mill managements 
which naturally desired to have the 
housing provided by them used. As 
the movement 
this 


movement was 


however, 
entirely with- 
drawn and for many years no impedi- 


increased, 
opposition was 
ment has been placed updn any oper- 
ative as to his place of abode 


Housing by Country Mills 


which be- 
gan with the mills, in small places as 
we ll as large, 


The housing movement 
continues however to a 
degree far beyond the general knowl- 


edge. Only in mills located in cities 


has company housing fallen into dis- 
Thy In the smaller communities 
throughout New England are always 


to be found mill villages (so called) 


providing housing accommodations 
which for cheapness of rent, comforts 
of life, etc., are far bevond those to 


be found anywhere else in the coun- 


tr This is following the recognized 
principle which was inaugurated with 
the establishment of the mill business 
in New England: namelv that the 
welfare of the operatives is a neces- 

consideration in the success of 
the nill The expense nece ] 
though « ten la ( was 1D ™ care- 

charve and ha o feos 
eco ized. 


Operative’s Welfare Considered 


Mill wages in New England h 
Iwa been « srdered S none n 
he iV eT lope and co ( ising 
he provide 1 bv the mills iltl ugT 
1 < ied W\ riably at a cost to the 
perative very much below anything 

pat ) be obtained else where, 
Ss neve been regvarcde l as a part 


mill wage. In the early days 
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consideration shown for opera- 

s received the most favorable com- 

nt throughout the world. The un- 

spy conditions in the industry in 
er countries was always contrasted 

h the most happy condition of 
o eratives here. The changes which 
e has brought have not materially 
red this consideration which was 
art of the plan of the founders of 

industry. Traditions die slowly 

and especially in New England and 
this, one of the first traditions of the 
ndustry, has been consistently main- 
tained to this day. I have traveled 

iewhat extensively North, South 
and in Europe and I unhesitatingly 
say that there are no mill villages 
anywhere in the world that are com- 
parable for cost, conveniences and 
ifort with the mill villages main- 
tained in New England. 

n addition there are no wages paid 
anywhere else in the world that 
comparable with the mill 
New [IXengland. There are no opera- 
tives, in this country at least, com- 
parable in skill with our mill opera- 
tives and there are only a 


in the 
1 
' 


+ 6 


are 
wages in 


Few places 
world where this skill has its 
here is no mill center out- 
side of New England where hours of 
work are so short, where manufac- 
turing conditions are so consistently 
good, where so much and 
thoughtfulness is given to the physcal 


equal. 


care 
welfare of the operatives 


Where American Citizens are Made 

Che 100 years of this industry have 
brought many methods 
and machinery looking toward a more 
perfect product. It was equally in- 
evitable that there should be changes 
in Operatives. 
sentment, the supercilious 
which some outside of New 


changes in 


I dislike, even wo re- 
manner 
England 
assume toward our mill population. 
Personally I have seen, as it were, 
the passing of the nations through 
ur mills. 
enter our 


emerge as 


I have also seen foreigners 
mills and in due time 
American citizens. This 
has continued from the earliest immi- 
grants to the present day. The num- 
ber of our American citizens in our 
mills is comparable with mill popula- 
tions anywhere in this country. I 
resented the hyphenate in 1917, I re- 

it today. I believe in the United 


States and its citizens. I care not 
his antecedents. I consider that 
person who has come to this 
ntry from any other country in 
world, who has worked here and 

to love this country so much 
he desired to become a citizen 
has by that sign not only 
stripped himself of all other allegi- 
but has committed himself to 
welfare of the community in 
*h he lives and of the country of 
-h he is a part. He is free to 
e and go as he will and to work 
re he will. If any industry or any 
of an industry is closed to him 
ict of that closing is unjust and 
uughly un-American. 
Noll Surpass “Good Old Days” 


industry there is and there can 


o sectionalism. There is no sec- 


lism. There is no North and no 
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South. The textile industry is one. 
It has many problems in common and 
its local differences are incidental 
rather than essential. The success of 
New England in a virgin field is not 
a story of the past, but a mere record 
of the facts. It is successful now 
and it will be successful for genera- 
tions to come. Adjustments may be 
required, but they will be made. | 
need not suggest to such a company 
as this that what seems to be a 
phenomenal growth elsewhere, does 
not mean decadence at home. If a 
community outside of New England 
establishes a mill where none has 
been before the increase of mills in 
that community is 100%. If an- 
other community which has two mills 


adds two more the increase is still 
100%. Neither of these facts, how- 
ever, argue that a community in 
which there are a number of mills, 


which have not added to their number 
in the same period of time, is not 
successful. It is that 


The Community 


By S. H. 


EK POCHS are born into the worl 
as are individuals, for they are 
the offspring of the human mind. The 
thought germ develops slowly, then 
takes shape and an epoch is_ bor 
and its birth revolutionizes old ideas 
and their processes 

quickly adopts the new 
herself accordingly. 


necessary 


Civilization 
and adapts 


Whether iron or cotton is King of 
the industrial world today is still de 
bated. If Iron is King then we may 
justly claim that Cotton is Queen, 
for civilization cannot set up its 
claim as such without a proper garb 
to clothe itself. 

The art of weaving is almost as 
old as the human race and it re- 
mained for the weaver to clothe and 
fit man for the 
had forged. 


new civilization he 


The factory system, the new fea- 
ture of modern industrialism, 
came an established fact and 
in the economic life of the world, 
especially of England. The origin 
of this system began in Europe in 
the 18th century when it 
ized that profits could more easily 
be made in manufacturing articles 
by machinery and by the use of spe- 
cialized labor than by the old meth 
ods of handicrafts of the men and 
women living and working in their 
own homes, mostly in rural districts 
Inventions multiplicd rapidly. The 
increased development in the weay 
ing industry 


be- 


torce 


was real 


demands _ for 
more yarn which, in turn, provided 
more 


caused 


inventions. Arkwright’s  in- 
demanded greater weaving 
capacity and the Rev. Edmund Cart 
wright’s loom came _ into 
This was followed by 
spinning 
mule 


vention 


existence 
Hargreave’s 
Crompton’s 


jenney = and 
jenney. All 


English. 


these inventions 


were They were jealously 


and not for 


many vears were they used in Amer 


guarded by England 


ica. 


children leave home, but the success 
of the children in their new fields of 


endeavor does not mean even a 
minor loss to the well-established 
home family. The difficulties which 
we at present face and which are 


well known to you inevitably will be 
adjusted. The industry is not con- 
fined to a even to a small 
group, but the welfare of 
thousands of stockholders and tens ot 
The indus- 
try is based, not upon the fluctuation 
of season or 


few or 


concerns 
thousands of employes. 


even of year to year, 
but counts its successes over decades 


and concerns itself with broad trade 


movements. The financial policy 
adopted by its founders, after the 
first bitter experiences, has been 


maintained and will continue to be 
successful. 

With the best equipment of capital, 
plant, and 
markets, the future success will con 


tinue to like to 


community, employes 


surpass what we 
think of as “good old days.” 


and the Industry 


Thompson * 


Debt to Francis Lowell 
We now 


Corie 


and to 
\merica the be 


come to America 


who PAVE to 


Pinning of a new industry and 


memory we all delight to 


>! 


whose 
Irancis Cabot 


150th 


hono1 Lowell 


} 1] 
Whos il 


anniversary we sha 


soon celebrate. 


To him belongs the 
installing and financing the 
loom for American 
himself in the 
well as the commercial effects of the 
factory system. He 


credit of 


power 


use and 


interesting social as 
was the origi 
cotton manufacturing in 
America. He was born in Newbury 
port in 1775. His parents were 
Judge John Lowell and Sarah Hig 
gins Lowell. In 


from 


nator ot 


1793 he was grad- 
Harvard and 
started his career as a merchant, but 
failing health sent him to England 
where he interested in 
ton 


uated College 


became cot- 


manufacturing 


(an interesting 
story in itself but it cannot be dealt 
with in this paper). With Paul 
Moody, another genius, he _ estab 
lished a plant in Waltham. I have 
given this brief sketch of Mr. Low- 
ell’s life to introduce him, not only 


as the Father of the cotton industry 
in America but as the originator of 
a system of supervising the welfare 
ft the operatives. 


Early Handicaps 

New England was handicapped by 
her sister colonies in many ways. 
She could not support herself by agri- 
culture¢ had 
export. 
had that 
ship masts 
from her pine forests. Denied other 


alone and, of course, 
no agricultural surplus to 
\bout the only thing she 
Kkngland wanted was 
resources of wealth she found profit 
n the fishing her 

rs was the best fishing ground of 
New England’s fleets 
vere famous, if her farms were not. 


During the 


along coast, for 


he world and 


Revolution a 


new era 
ime, with conditions differing from 
*Thompson Hardware Co., "owell, Mass. 
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Che Amer- 
ican market, dependent upon foreign 
manufacture, suddenly cut off 
and thrown upon her own resources. 
Her back 


upon prices 


those of Colonial days. 
was 


own commodities, thrown 


her own people, sent 
down while imports, greatly shut off, 
price and manufacturing 
found an instant opening. 


period of manufacturing 


rose in 
this 


But 
remained 


With the end- 
flood ot Br 


into 


only during the war. 
the 
merchandise 


ing of war a itish 


was thrown \mer- 





Dn 


H. Thompson, Who Spoke on “ The 


Community and the Industry ~ 


ican markets which almost wiped out 


many voung industries. 


Start Factory System Here 

Che Ig12 reversed things 
and finally established the “factory 
system” in the United States and the 
first complete cotton 
built in Waltham, 
Boston Mfg. Co.) 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, we, with all other nations out- 
side of England, wanted a share in 
the new industry. We had 
broken bonds and _ were 
establish our economic 
freedom. England, of course, blocked 


war of 


was 
the 


fact ry 


Mass. (Now 


cotton 
political 
anxious to 


every effort and refused to sell us any 
machinery or parts and prohibited ex- 
portation of skilled artisans. She 
naturally wanted to keep a good thing 
and was justified in so doing. Attempts 
in various parts of this country were 
made and failed. Our struggles, how- 
ever, interested a young man, Samuel 
Slater, who responded to a prize of- 
fered in an advertisement in Philadel- 
phia for information concerning 

He came 
Philadelphia 
business there but 
Philadelphia did not welcome him and 
lost the opportunity that awaited her 
bidding. Philadelphia had long since 


English cotton machinery. 
here secretly, went to 


hoping to. start 


established knitting and the city was 
full of Dutch and weavers. 
Ideally situated, with climatic condi- 
tions favorable to such manufactur- 
ing, had Philadelphia taken on cotton 
manufacturing it is quite probable that 
New England would never have es- 
tablished it. Slater finally went to 
Rhode Island at the suggestion of 
Moses Brown. a merchant and 


German 


im- 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in fast colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


Worcester, Mass. 
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_ Bleachers — Dyers — Mercerizers 


Of All Grades of Cotton and Artificial Silk Goods 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to Mercerized Voiles 


and Fancies 


FARWELL BLEACHERY 


Works: Lawrence, Mass. Boston Office: 77 Franklin St. New York Office: 320 Broadway 
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rter of India cotton cloth. It was 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1790 
at the first successful cotton mill in 
merica was established. Slater and 
s relatives reigned supreme in cot- 
n manufacture until 1814. In ten 
ars 29 other mills had sprung up in 
hode Island and in ten years more 
62 mills in New England with 25 ad- 
tional ones were in construction. 
New England, being handicapped in 
sriculture, in- 
dustry as a new way of making a liv- 


welcomed this new 
ing. The need for some other means 
of livelihood in 


from farming was growing, due to an 


Massachusetts aside 


inheritance law that required “all 
heirs to share equally,” with the re- 
sult that a large number of small 


jarmers were forced to earn a living 
with small industries. 

The trading boats between Salem, 
Boston, Providence and the West 
dies brought cargoes of raw 


In- 
cotton 
in exchange for fish caught off our 
No American cotton 
was then used in New England be- 
cause of the direct trade between the 
South and England. There was a bet- 
ter market in Liverpool for American 
cotton than in Providence and freight 
rates were lower. It was natural, then 
for New 
to her in her vessels carrying her 
commerce. The industry was now se- 
cure in its wealth and its water power 
anchored it firmly. However, for 25 


shores. grown 


England’s cotton to come 


years its history was meager and 
primitive. Cotton manufacture was 
often taken on as a side line with 


some other industry. It was housed 
sometimes between walls where flour, 
shingles, wool cloth, augur bits, axes, 
matches, spokes, shoe lasts, mattresses, 
pails and various other commodities 
were also made. New’ England is 
strewn with the wrecks of many early 
adventures in this industry and I have 
seen many broken raceways and old 
water wheels that grimly mark the 
scenes of early ventures. 
The Founding of Lowell 
| want to take you back into the 
early days of what is now the great 
and prosperous city of Lowell, then 
ast Chelmsford, and show you 
briefly in its progressive history the 
effect of this great industry upon the 
community. (Picture shown. ) 
(he scene is just 103 years ago. 
The Merrimack River, then as now, 
coursed its way through a part of 
East Chelmsford with falls at Paw- 
tucket. Farms were on either side, 
well cultivated and prosperous, and 
across the river to the north were the 
Dracut hills, and beyond the junction 
the Concord River the Belvidere 
ills. The river seemed to in- 
vite exploit by its roar as it rushed 
om Pawtucket to Hunt Falls, while 
Concord River was different from 
usual sluggish course as it reached 
ielmsford, for here it sprang into 
w life as if glad to unite with the 
errimack and lose itself in those 
rbulent waters a mile beyond. The 
cord also invited enterprise which 
is accepted later on when Oliver 
hipple saw in it the possibility of 
wer and dug what was probably 
e first canal for power 


Was 


use in 
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still in 
Another epoch was born. 


America. This canal is use. 
Events 
were shaping to change the entire life, 
character and mode of living in New 
England and many of the quiet rural 
communities were to be transformed 
and suddenly awakened into new and 
vigorous life. 
The part that 
to take in 


the 
this 
most important one. 


city of Lowell 


Was new cra Was a 


It changed from 
a farming community to a busy tow1 


in two years, in 13 years it became 


city, and 12 years later the second 
city in size to Boston in Massa 
chusetts. Its rapid growth was the 
marvel of the age and reads like a 
romance. Fortunes were easily and 
quickly made. Land values jumped 


Kirk 
purchaser of the site of Lowell, 
bought 100 acres of a 110-acre 


over night. Boott, the original 


farm 
for $17 an acre, and was forced to 


pay $362 per acre for 7% acres of 
the balance and $2,222 per acre for 
the other 2™% acres. In 1850 the 


streams of Lowell were bordered with 
33 mills and it became the principal 
cotton manufacturing 
United States. 


center in the 


The ever growing cotton manufac 


turing industry called for greater 
complements of power. Another im 
portant factor had forced its way 


into the cotton industry, that was the 
need and demand for greater capital. 
In the early days of 1812 it took but 
a little capital to start a cotton mill; 
but later millions of dollars were re- 
quired which meant the combined 
wealth of many. In 1839 ten com- 
panies had invested $9,300,000. To 
engage in the industry then meant 
more than building mills and buying 
machinery. It meant establishing the 
requisites for the welfar« 
of the help, such as houses, stores, 
churches, 


necessary 
cic. 


A Typically American System 
It is note’ 
two types of mill systems, those es 
tablished under the Francis Cabot 


Lowell ideas and ideals and those un 


interesting to how. the 


der Samuel Slater in Rhode Island 
differed and prospered. Slater had 
a clear field from 1790 to 1814 and 
his influence was supreme. Slater 
introduced into his establishment the 
old paternalistic system of English 
manufacturers, employing whole fam 
ilies. Slater also brought into his 
system the payment of kind rather 
than money. He established a com 


pany store and issued checks good at 
that store only. 

When the Lowell mills were estab 
lished those early founders built into 
them the system of Francis Cabot 
Lowell’s ideas and ideals. The phy- 
sical, social, moral and religious wel 
fare of the operatives was looked 
after and schools and churches were 
built. An attempt was made under 
Kirk Boott’s somewhat paternalistic 
government to dictate the policies of 
the church, but the Yankee independ- 
ence of right to religious worship 
stopped that right away and no public 
attempt was made aside from encour- 
agement given to religious instruction 
and worship. 


It is said that Slater established the 
first Sunday School in America, but 
the girls of Lowell built 


churches, 


their own 


. } 1 - , 1 
organized their own debat 


even published 


oarding houses, but aside fro 


he workers Wel 


1 


e1lr OWN actions 


T «hantl ; ¢ 
1 nink We Nk a Cl sure il Was 


well for New England manutacturi 


vat Slater's 


( 
not root very leeply You all 


KNOW the early S\ 


1 yarn over 


son being that the fine varns of 
time were mules 
rh 


hg 


spun on 


‘ 
male help of | 


Ne \ I 1 
Here | 


kind 


lat required 


erade, but in female 


viand 


help predominated. 
*4 1] 
alll 


want to 
( char 
Massa 


chusetts factories in those early days 


attention to the and 


acter of female help in our 


In England, mill worker 


looked down upon and it 


a girl was 
Was a Stigma 


In Massa 


best 


to be known as a mill girl 


chusetts, however, the 


young 
women of the community 
work in. the 
About the only thing Dickens 


said about our country in his “Ameri 


were en 
couraged to factories 


vood 


can Notes” was in regard to his visit 
to the Lowell mills and the high 
tribute which he paid to the girls 
there. 


Industrial Cities Grow Fastest 
That the cotton industry had 
great influence in molding the life of 
the New 


cannot 


has 


and 
Moree ver, 


England cities 
be doubted. there 
doubt that the and 


growth of these cities were quickly 


towns 


is no character 


changed by the establishing of the 


cotton industry. Its influence on 
American life is conceded to be the 
attraction which drew large numbers 
to the cities in which these factories 
were located. It needs no argument 
to prove this. Before the signing of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
only seven cities in) America had 
populations of more than 8000 peopl 


hey were Philadelphia, Boston, New 


York, Salem, Charlestown, Baltimore 
and Newport all s¢ iport cities and 
had attained their growth through 
commerce Philade Iphia alone had 


any manufacturing and when this be 


came prominent, Philadelphia sho 
rapidly ahead of Boston. Philad 

phia maintained this supremacy until 
the opening of the Erie Canal, when 


New York City first 


reason of its 


tor yk 


great commercial ad 


place by 


vantage 


During 


go years, trom 1730 to 
1820, the population of the cities 
showed very slow gain, but begin- 
ing in 1821—with manufacturing to 
help—this population grew rapidly 
and has continued ever since. This 
rapid growth, however, was simply 


a shifting of population from subur- 
ban to the urban. These people 
were Americans. However, the limit 
was soon reached in native stock and 
the manufacturer had to look to the 
foreigner for help. With such help 
come many problems. 
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The life and 
founders ot 
( Moody, 


spirit of 
the 
Jackson, 


the early 
city of Lowell 


1 
\ppleton, Boott, 


Worthen and others) whose names 
are perpetuated in many ways, left 
in indelible impress upon the city 
n Tr just and earnest methods 
with ine he Ip, aided by Francis 
Cabot Lowell's ideals, produced an 
influence that still remains. 
Industry's Contribetion 

Lhe time was once when a corpo 
ration was called “soulless.” There 
is no place in the industrial or eco- 
nomic life of today for such, and 
communities in which industries ex- 
ist must suffer or thrive on the per- 
ception and conception of the man- 
agers. No large industry is a suc- 


cess today without its proper equip- 
ment for looking after the physical 
and mental needs of the operator. 
: will ad- 
remake some of 
part of the or- 
’ we are using 
these human beings and they are in 
our keeping. 


It's a tough proposition, | 

mit, to remold and 

the lives that are a 

ganization and, vet, 

They didn’t choose us 
we chose them. 

Ihe cotton mills in my own city 
have made much valuable contribu- 
tion to all the construction and up- 
building agencies and the life of sev- 
eral is dependent on the support of 
the mills. Our mills also maintain a 
splendid hospital and the only one 
of its kind in the world, so far as I 
can learn. All collectively contrib- 
ute to its support and any operative 
may be taken care of free, if neces- 
sary, with the best of skilled physi- 
cians and nurses. 

A large and finely equipped textile 
school caters to the mental and tech- 


nical needs of any who may desire 
to share in its gifts. This school 
has grown beyond the fondest 


dreams of its founders 
The Coming of Foreign Workers 
The cotton mill community today 


is more changed than is the industry 


which gave it birth, We may well 
look at Lowell as a fair example of 
such a change. 

In 1830 only four vears after 
lowell had received its name, only 
10 per cent of its population were 
aliens and ten years later when 
lowell was incorporated as a city, 
only about 12% were aliens—but 
note the change and ponder the re- 
sults, at this date, when over 90% of 
our mill operatives are foreigners 


of 


and 75% are born in other lands 


than English speaking. Over 40 na 


tionalities are represented on the 
payrolls, and the day school enroll- 
ment shows the same, while in the 
evening schools some %0 races are 


represented—a _ veritable 


kaleido- 


of human beings with all the 
colorings of customs, habits, 


scope 


and lan- 


guages, understandings and misun- 
derstandings that come with such a 
mixture. It is the Tower of Babel 


again set up. 


There is a colony of over 20 thou- 


sand Greeks clinging to their own 
habits and customs, mingling only 
with themselves. We find some 30 


Canadians, who 
have been assimilated into our civili- 


thousand French 
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GEORGE W. ST. AMANT 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


APONAUG MANUFACTURING,CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Good cloth has never been woven nor good yarn 
spun from unsuitable cotton. We have built our 
business on making even running deliveries to our 


customers. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Anderson, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. Macon, Ga. 


Seneca, S. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
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yn, and having been under the 
ernment ot England have quickly 
ypted our ways. They have be- 
strong, active and interested 

»f the city’s life. 1 name these 
9 nationalities to emphasize my il- 
stration of the great 
ich the early founders 
and 


ine a 


changes 
could not 
not have to 


see lid contend 


The Human Problem 
he problems of the early found- 
were more of a mechanical na- 
The human element came 
ym New England homes in which 
e foundations of moral character 
id been firmly laid. This charac- 
vas easily appealed to and read- 
responded to good influences and 
The Community today 
i complexity of perplexing prob- 
us and the managers of the indus- 
s of need all the wisdom 
i genius that science can give to 
human mind, coupled with the 
ivine Spirit, to make their work 
successful. There are more prob- 
lems to be solved now in a single 
than came to the early founders 


suggestion. 


t rday 


year. So long as they have 
“problems” there is hope—for a 


roblem signifies that there is a solu- 
tion. 

Ve are beginning to learn that we 
ire in a large measure our “brother's 
and are beginning to 
realize that we can not do just as we 

100se with our own life and property 
the of others 


ceeper,” we 


lives 


lere are con- 
rned, 

a. lhe organization of industry has 
id the natural result of a much 


ser and extended organization of 
society and we find community and 
ndustry dependent on each other. This 
lependency has extended to the whole 
rld and obligations are multiplied 
| s the industrial relations 
ssely knit together. 


are more 
The Solving of the Problem 
his being fully 
manufacturers today in 
own city, Lowell. The splendid 
support given by the great cotton mills 
nd other manufacturers to all the 
agencies for the moral, 
iysical and spiritual uplift of the en- 
re community is sufficient evidence 
t it. They have contributed thousands 
dollars to the various agencies 
ong which are the Young Men’s 
{ Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
tion, The Lowell Guild, and various 
| ‘fare organizations, and I know 
I * same is true in other cities. The 
unding of the Lowell Textile School 
thout doubt the best of its kind in 
world, was the outcome of deep 
terest in the future of the operatives 
the modern men of vision, many 
| t whom are with us today, while we 
I} d in memory the names of many 
iers who have left monuments 
contribution to the com- 
inities in which they lived and 
‘rved and the industries they man- 
zed so well. 
Lowell 


obligation is 
‘alized by 





| irlous 


} 
| 


as 
Cir great 


doubtless would still be a 
irming community and its fields rest- 
g quietly beside the waters of the 
derrimack and Concord Rivers had 
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it not been for the keen vision of 
Worthen, Moody, Jackson and Lowell 
and others, who transformed New 
England and especially Massachusetts, 
so that the world looks with wonder 
and amazement upon the achieve 
ments wrought in the hundred years 
of its history. Faith did it. And are 
we to abandon the great heritage left 
us by our fathers? I am sure we are 
not whatever may be the problems and 
changes. I am sure and confident that 
ereat industries are woven 
securely in the life fabric of New 
England that the present day prob- 
lems will be solved. 

We look back with longing some- 
times to the “good old days,” but you 
and I know, that notwithstanding the 
changes that have taken place, prog- 
ress marks the pathway all the way. 


these 


SO 


rhe close relation between employer 
and employee is gone, insofar as per 
sonal contact is concerned, and cannot 


return; but notwithstanding all this, 
human sympathy remains and is dis- 


pensed in greater measure than ever 
and lifted 
planes by the ettort ot 
the men of vision of today. Each na- 


before, communities are 


onto higher 
tionality with us must work out its 
own salvation. With the opportunity 
afforded, to which our large industries 
contribute so much, they will be lifted 


na ; 
to a level with our own people and 


their own national tendencies will be 
lost by intermingling with us 

I know that the most satisfactory 
events in our lives to look back upon 
and remember will efforts 
made in turning better human 
material for the world’s welfare. 


be those 


out 


The Railroads and the Industry 


By 


l IS a privilege to discuss with 
ie bers of The National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers the re- 
lation of transportation to that indus- 
try. It is also a responsibility, for 
both industries are facing problems 


which call for clear vision and 
straight thinking. Some of these 
problems, but by no means all of 
them, are aftermath of the World 
War. 


While I appreciate that your or- 
ganization is national, I would like to 
open my remarks with some comment 
on the situation in that favored sec- 
tion of the country in which this con- 
vention is being held. 

In New England approximately 30 
per cent of the cotton produced in the 
United States and nearly seven- 
eighths of the foreign cotton import- 
ed into this country is manufactured 
or processed, and the region contains, 
or did contain in the recent past, 47.5 
per cent of the total number of active 
cotton spindles in the United States. 
The vital interest of the railroad I 
represent in the industry will be ap- 
parent when | say that on our rails 
are cotton manutacturers who prob- 
ably carry on their payrolls in normal 
times 150,000 or more employees, and 
whose average yearly freight 
ments are rising $7,000,000. 

Relation of Rates and Prices 

In considering some aspects of the 
relationship of the transportation in- 
dustry to cotton manufacturing, let 
us deal tirst with the transportation 
of the raw material. 

A study recently undertaken by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics for 
the purpose of developing the rela- 
tionship between the prices received 
by the cotton producer and freight 
rates to representative mill centres 
and principal points of export, tends 
to show,— 

That the freight rate is relatively a 
sniall percentage of the price of cotton 
even on the long-distance hauls, is 
not a controlling factor in the deter- 
mination of prices, and does not retard 
tis freedom of movement. 


pay- 


* Vice-President, Boston & Maine Railroad 


Gerritt 


Fort * 


Cotton prices during the period of 
the study varied widely from week to 
week although with a few slight ex- 
ceptions the freight rates remained 
stationary; these most 
total 


variations, m 
many times 
freight rate to market. 
freight rate to market 


cases, were the 

During the calendar year 1923 the 
weighted average farm price as re- 
ported by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the issue of ‘Weather, 
Crops and Markets” for December 
29th of that year was $27.80 per hun- 
lred pounds. During the same year 
ihe average freigh: revenue as 
puted 


com- 
from the preliminary reports 
made by the principal cotton carriers 
to the Interstate Commerce Commus- 
sion was 66 cents per hundred pounds. 

According to the 
Commerce, the total cotton ginned 
in 1923 was 10,159,498 running bales, 
and according to the Department cf 


Department o} 


\griculture the valuation of the cct 
ton crop, cotton lint and seed, in [y23, 
Was 


$1,769,000,000 an increase of 
$463,000,000, the increase being nearly 
ten times the total freight revenue 
received by the railways for the trans 
portation of cotton, cottonseed and its 
products, except oil, 

lor the period from August 17 to 
December 28, 1923, 


charges on Texas 


freight 
cotton shipped te 
tall River, Mass., represented 6.4 per 


the 


cent of the lowest p:ice and 4.4 per 


cent of the highest price From Tex- 
as points to Greensboro, N. C., the 
ireight charges represented 5.9 per 


cent of the lowest price and 4.1 per 
cent of the highest price. From 
Georgia to Fall the freight 
charges averaged slightly in excess 
of 4 per cent of the lowest price and 
slightly in excess of 3 per cent of the 
highest price, while the freight 
charges on cotton from the produc- 
ing to the manufacturing points with- 


River, 


in the boundaries of Georgia averaz- 
ed something like 24% per cent of the 
lowest price and about 124 per cent 
of the highest price. In every case 
included in the test the fluctuation in 
the price of cotton exceeded the total 
freight rate 
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The foregoing t show 


facts clearly 
that the 


1 tor cotton, and not 


} 


deman 
the freight rate, is the controlling fac- 
tor in determining the price which the 
producer receives since he sells his 
product 


thy 


Lie 


either at the plantation or at 
point of ginning and the ultimate 
destination is almost always deter- 
mined subsequent to the sale. 
Notwithstanding these obvious facts 
find representatives in both 
branches of Congress contending that 


we 





Gerritt Fort, Vice-Pres. Boston & Maine 
R. R, Speaker at Thursday 


Morning 
Session 


the salvation of the cotton planter de- 

pends on a reduction in freight rates. 
Reciprocal Duties 

lhe transportation charges on 

finished product 


the 


are at least of as 
great importance as the rates on the 
raw material and present, from the 


standpoint of the carriers at any rate. 
questions of greater complexity. The 
constant commercial struggle for sup- 
remacy in the consuming markets of 
the demand upon 
the railways and steamship lines from 
the manufacturing for the 
equalization of freight rates by set- 
ting distance at naught in their con- 


siruction. 


country brings a 


centres 


I believe that the transpor- 
tation interests have met this demand 
to the greatest possible extent; per- 
haps to a greater extent, in some in- 
stances, than a prudent policy of rate 
making would warrant. I think it is 
a fair statement to say that it is the 
duty of every carrier to aid the manu- 
facturer located on his rails by so ad- 
justing freight rates to the common 
markets of the country as to assist 
the manufacturer the greatest consist- 
ent extent in meeting his competition. 
These rates should represent the cost 
of the service and a reasonable return 
to the carrier 

I have said that the carrier owes a 
duty to the manufacturer, and this 
implies a reciprocal obligation from 
the manufacturer to the carrier. 
Auto Truck Increases Freight Rates 

Let us consider briefly whether the 
New England manufacturer is meet- 
ing this obligation. In 1923 the total 
registration of commercial vehicles in 
Massachusetts was 83,505, an increase 
of approximately 593 


per cent cver 
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mplete heures iof the other New 
( ror corresponding pet 


afe to assume that the 
rease is relatively the same. 
patrons ol the « 


n the cotton manutac 
n 10 Ss not so 
( me from secing 
s able » furnish | 
n ciliitie th in Ca 
e railroad equ 
| facilities it lowe 
railroads cannot expect to 
ieir business The truck rey 
: natural economic develo; 
ment nd for short distances can, 


instances, supply cheap r and 


convenient transportation than 
railroads are able to offer, but a 


re part of the goods now being 


transported over the highways could 
be handled by the more 
economically and with reasonable ef- 
ficiency, and the cotton manufacturer 
should not delude himself with the 
belief that in aiding the building up 
of two transportation agencies where 


railroads 


one is serving, or can be made to serve 
the purpose, he is escaping responsi- 
bility for this economic 
must inevitably sustain a substantial 


waste; he 


part of the cost. 

The truck can only be used for re- 
latively short distances and New En- 
gland industry must always depend 
on the railroads for long-haul trans- 
portaticn. By reason of the public in- 
terest with which railroads are effect- 
ed they have always performed and 
must continue to perform a consid 
erable service from which it is im- 
possible to obtain an adequate return. 
If the truck is allowed to skim the 
cream of the profitable short-haul 
business railroad rates on the remain 
ing traffic must of necessity be so 
constructed as to make up the loss 

A Possible Remedy 

You may well consider whether it 
is the duty of the manufacturer, in 
New England or elsewhere, not only 
to use the railroads in the transporta 


on of his goods to the greatest eX- 


tl 


tent consistent with good business 


methods, but to use his voice and in 


fluence in procuring laws which will 
require motor transportation to pay its 


fair share of the cost of constructing 


] ] 
and maintaining highways and also 


to place common carrier motor v¢ 


hicles under the same forms of regu 


lation that the public has decreed are 
wise in respect of the railroads. 
Act Inspires Confidence 

Before concluding | want to allude 


to a few—bv no means all—of_ the 


current problems of the railroads 


which I believe that your organiza 
tion can help to solve. 


The 


which was designed in part to repair 


Transportation Act ot 1920, 


¢ 


the ravages ot the 
correct the results of years of repres- 


war, but also to 
sion by State and Federal regulation, 
to re-establish railroad credit and to 
create a national transportation sys- 
tem is generally 
road circles, and I think by ali who 


regarded in rail- 
have civen study to the transporta- 
tion problem, as a wise, Sstatestuan- 
like and corstructive measure 
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It has been in effect for less tiian 
four years and during most of that 
time the conditions under which thé 
l-oads have operat-d have been a 
Ir.mediately after thes: 1 
turn to private conirol came a4 per 
iod of feverish activ ty and a result 
ant volume of traffic with which the 
railroads, their facilities impaired and 
weakened by the period of Govern 
ment control, 


normal. 


were unable to cop 
[hen came a season of depressio1 
and then coal miners’ 
threatened and actual railroad strikes 
which have seriousiy hampered th 
troduction of transportation 
Notwithstanding these 
the railroads have functioned 
manner to inspire public confidence 
rather than blame and today are gi 
ing the best service in their history, 
which means in the history of the 


strikes and 


drawbacks 
in a 


world. 

from January Ist to October zuth, 
1923, the latest period for which | 
have authentic inf: rmation, the rail- 
roads handled the iergest freight traf- 
fic in their history -n any similar per- 
iof. Over forsv and a half million 
cais were loaded in those 42 weeks 
as @gainst thiriy-rour million, two 
hundred thousind in 1922, about thir- 
ty-two million in 1921 and _ thirty- 
seven million in 1920. 

A larger numbe: of new locomc- 
tives and new freight cars have been 
put in service since january I, :923, 
than in any similar period during ihe 
past ten years. Much progress has 
been made in reducing the number of 
locomotives and cars awaiting repairs, 
and today the power and equipment 
of the New England railroads wer« 
never in better condition. 

Much of the credit for this satis- 
factory condition is to be attributed 
to the confidence inspired by the 
Transportation Act, which for the 
first time in the history of railway 
egislation placed upon the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission the mandate 
cf fixing 
which would, 
and economical management, 
a fair return on the value of proper 


rates, fares and charges 
under honest, efficient 


produ ~¢ 


tv devoted to the uses of transnorta- 


tion, that fair return being at presert 
fixed by the Commission at 534 per 
cent. 


The Transportation Weevil 

This particular clause of the Act, 
iS \, has been 
attack by the bloc statesmen at Wash 


ington. 


a subject of seve: 


The political demagogue is the boil 
weevil of the transportation industry. 
Like the weevil, he may have his uses. 
| wnderstan | that this troublesome 11 
sect has made the cotton planter mor¢ 
iitelligent, and has brought abou* a1 
interest in azricultural education ; anc 
that before the advent of the weevil, 
farmers attend farmers’ 
institutes, nor read agricultural pa- 
pers, but that when the weevil began 
to destroy their crops year after vear. 
threatening to starve the people out 
of the country, the farmers began to 
study and adopt better methods. So 
with the transportation boll weevil. 
By putting the railroads on the de- 
fensive he has probably made for 


1 


would not 


more effective and intelligent opera- 
tion. At least let us hope so. 


Guarantee Merely a Limitation 


It is contended that railroads have 
been fixed return on 
their property. It that were so, the 
Government would owe the 
railways a billion or more dollars, 
have fallen that much 
short of earning the fair return es- 
tablished by the Commission. The 
sc-called guarantee is merely permis- 
sive and is a limitation rather than a 
guarantee since it fixes the maximum 
emount which the railways may earn 
if they can. Far from earning the 
so-called fair return, the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, for example, has 
earned a deficit since its property was 
returned to its owners of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000, and the New Hav- 
en Railroad, the other large New En- 
gland carrier, has shown about the 
same distressing results. Some of the 
reasons for this condition are peculiar 
to New England and it is not my 
purpose to discuss them here. The 
results of the Boston & Maine for the 
first quarter of 1924 showed an im- 
provement of approximately four mil- 
lion dollars over the corresponding 
period in 1923, and if Congress will 
let the Transportation Act alone we 
may cherish the reasonable hope that 
the complete year will show a much 
more satisfactory relationship between 


guaranteed a 
today 


since they 
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gross earnings and expenditures - 
ten years the Boston & Maine 
road has not paid a dividend o; its 


common stock and during that 

nearly fifty million dollars has 

put back into the property in px 
nent improvements and in m 
transportation safe and conver 
The shippers and other users o 
property have enjoyed these faci 
but the common stockholder ha 
had one penny of return on his in 
ment, and the preferred stockhy 
have fallen far short of receivin, 
return to which they are entitle 

Another measure proposed by 
ator LaFollette should have s; 
mention because its purpose is t 
duce the rates on agricultural 
ucts, including cotton, agricultura 
plements and fertilizer, to the 
of the rates of 1914. This bill is 
before the Senate Committee on |; 
terstate Commerce. It is estimated 
that if it became a law it would /ave 
the effect of reducing the revenue of 
the New England railroads by ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 annually. No 
comment is necessary on the etfect 
which this would have on the pro- 
vision for adequate transportation {fa- 
cilities. 

The members of this Association 
can be helpful by counselling their 
representatives in Congress to let the 
Transportation Act alone until it has 
had a fair trial under normal condi- 
tions. 


Recent Textile Research at M. ae 


By George B. Haven* 


HE rapid advance of industrial 

development in this country in 
the last three or four decades has been 
the combined result of three import- 
ant factors: first, an abundant and 
certain volume of raw materials; 
second, a labor supply which, though 
full of 
ties, is still of unquestioned skill and 
and third, effective and scien- 


social and economic difficul- 


variety ; 
tific manufacturing processes. It is 
with the latter that this paper has 
chiefly to do. 

The successful manufacture of any 
great commodity, whether it be tex- 
tiles, machines, or food, must be 
carried out along the lines of sound 
and direct principles. Haphazard 
methods and circuitous routes between 
the raw material and the finished 
product are things of the past. The 
problem of every manufacturer is to 
transform the raw material as direct- 
ly, accurately and economically as 
possible into the finished article. 
complicated and 
numerous as are those involved in 
textiles, it is natural that questions 
will arise in very great numbers which 
must be answered accurately and 
finally before new methods and more 
direct processes can be successfully 


adopted. 


In processes as 


Mill vs. Laboratory Research 
We must never lose sight of the 


*In charge of Textile Laboratory, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. F 


fact that the greatest research labora- 
tory of all is the manufactury itself, 
whether it be the mill, shop, or other 
industrial plant. Many questions 
arise which can never be correctly 
answered unless carried out upon 
scale and under the practical condi 
tions which the mill alone can afford 
This is especially true of interrelated 
processes where the mill as a whole 
must prove or disprove the answe: 
its own questions. 

On the other hand, there are nu 
erous research problems which ca 
be carried out more successfully wit! 
the refinement and exactness oi 
laboratory than otherwise. 
microscope will often show. at 
glance chemical and mechanical pr 
erties which it would cost a 
amount of time and money to deter 
mine otherwise. 
tions are relatively small in number 
but their correct solution is of ver) 
great commercial importance. Suc! 
questions can frequently be best ans- 
wered by taking them out of t! 
manufacturing process and _ isolating 
them under exact conditions in t! 
laboratory. 

In this direction the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has soug 
especially during the last eight or ‘ 
years, to answer numerous reseat 
questions, in no way seeking to s1 
plant the mill or the textile school 
their own field. 

Among the numerous studies ma 


large 


Such research ques- 


of 


ces 
ele 
we 
nu 
int 
de 
of 
de 
Wi 
an 


no 
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1 textiles recently the six followin 
nes are chosen as typical: 

1. Moisture Surveys. 
II. Rate of Moisture 
arious Fabrics. 

[I1I. Measurements of Fabric Poro- 
ty in Felts and Ducks. 

IV. Measurement of Crimp 
ake-up in Weaving Processes. 
V. The Development of a Constant 
ad-rate Textile Testing Machine. 
VI. Abrasion and  Flexure in 


ibrics. 


Regain in 


and 


Moisture Surveys 
[he part which moisture plays in 
textile manufacture, especially in cot- 
n, is no longer a question but an 


issured fact. For accurate size in 
varns, Satisfactory and economical 
anufacturing conditions and the 


resultant uniformity of product, at- 
mospheric conditions in a textile mill 


must very generally be artificially 
maintained by automatic appliances 
for this purpose. Very many mills 


thus controlled have found convincing 
results in the qualities above men- 
tioned. The accurate determination 
of the amount of moisture present at 
various stages in manufacturing pro- 
cesses requires the use of an automatic 
electric oven and refined balances for 
weighing. The Institute has made 
numerous of these tests for private 
individuals, returning a plot with full 
detail of the exact moisture condition 
of the product. The samples for such 
determinations must be small, viz., 
within the capacity of fine balances, 
and must be sent from the mill to the 
laboratory hermetically sealed. It is 
not possible to get results of any value 
if the samples are sent through the 
mail, even though carefully wrapped 
in waxed paper. The best way is to 
take a sample of about two ounces in 
weight from each important process 
in cotton manufacture, uniformly dis- 
tributed between the cotton bale and 
the cloth-room. These should be im- 
mediately sealed, either in glass cap- 
sules or presstop tin containers. They 
may then be sent without undue haste 
the laboratory and of course must 
he weighed, container and all, just as 
received. The accuracy should be to 
the nearest hundredth of a grain, in 
order to secure three significant fig- 
ires in the percentage results. After 
ibtracting the tare weight of the 
mtainer, the moist cotton is care- 
illy transferred to the basket of a 
textile oven and, after drying three 
four hours at a temperature of 
0 to 230 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
ne-dry weight is determined. Sub- 
cting this from the moist weight 
ll, of course, give the amount of 
ter present. The term “regain” has 
en officially defined as the percent- 
which this water indicates rela- 
to the bone-dry weight. The 
m “moisture content” is used to in- 
te the percentage of moisture in 
is of the actual or natural condi- 
It is evident that the latter per- 
ige varies with the chance condi- 
at time of the test, while the re- 
is based on a constant value, 
ely, that of the dry product. 
n many processes, due to the 
nipulation of the fiber, the moisture 
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which may have existed in the bale 
or may have been artificially added 
in the form of an emulsion, is rapidly 
dissipated. Frequently, — therefore, 
yarns and finished fabrics are no- 
where nearly in their supposed condi- 
tion regarding moisture. 


Rate ef Moistur 


The necessity of 


Regain 
conditioning fa 


brics and yarns prior to tests for 


strength or weight is no longer 
doubted. The question therefore 


arises as to how long it is necessary 
to hang fabric specimens or yarn 
skeins in standard atmospheric con- 
ditions before they will arrive at sub- 
stantial equilibrium. It is a_ well- 
known fact that gauzes and light cot 
ton fabrics will pick up their fill of 
moisture in half or three-quarters of 
an hour and remain uniform there- 
after. Tire fabrics and heavy belting 
ducks, however, require much longer 
intervals of time to come to balance 
regarding moisture. The question has 
very often been asked of the Institute, 
“What is the least interval of time 
in which I can reasonably expect my 
peculiar fabric to come to condition?” 
To solve this, a study has been re- 
cently made of the definite rate at 
which a wide variety of fabrics pick 
up moisture, starting from a bone-dry 
state. This, of course, gives the 
maximum amount of time under the 
most adverse conditions that would 
ever be necessary to condition a fab- 
ric. An instrument, known as a 
“regain scale” was constructed in such 
a manner as to read directly the per- 
centage of regain in the fabric at in- 
tervals of time determined upon a 
stop watch. Plots were constructed in 
terms of the elapsed time and the re- 
gain for a variety of and 
yarns, ranging from very light to 
those of medium weight. The plots 
illustrated the fact that in light fab- 
rics almost all the regained moisture 
is collected in the first twenty minutes 
or half hour of exposure and _ that 
one hour is a sufficient interval for 
any average fabric to attain its final 
weight. 


fabrics 


Porosity in Felts and Ducks 

The openness or closeness of tex- 
ture in many mechanical fabrics is of 
considerable importance. This is espe- 
cially true of felts, filter cloths, sail 
duck, and wing fabrics. A good sail 
duck, for instance, should be strong, 
light in weight and as impervious to 
air as possible. A felt or filter cloth, 
on the other hand, should have for its 
purpose a definite amount of porosity. 
In the case of some fabrics the 
medium of filtration is water instead 
of air. It is very difficult to carry 
our experiments in 
upon finished goods because of 
the harm done to the finish itself 
by the passage of water through the 
fabric. About two years ago a long 
series of experiments was performed 
by Messrs. Wilson and Taylor of the 
Institute research staff, showing that, 
at least for heavy felts, air and water 
porosity were in very direct propor- 
tion. The advantage of using air in- 
stead of water is, of course, that the 


water porosity 


fabric could be thus tested 
without injury. To this end a machine 
for 


finished 


measuring the air porosity of 


papermaker’s wool felts was recently 
| 


designed, constructed and delivered to 


one of the research contracting con- 
cerns at the Institute. It consists of 
a heavy U-shaped frame, carrying in 


its lower member a_ high 


pneumatic clamp. On top 


pressurt 


ot the ma- 


chine is mounted an_ electrically 


driven blower, giving a range ot air 


pressure from zero to six pounds. 


\ vertical air tube carried on trunnion 
axes is supported by the upper frame 
directly over the pneumatic clamp. In 
the air tubc 


a U-tube 


is on orifice plate with 


attached in such a manner 


as to give the pressure drop across 
the orifice. The pressure which builds 
up upon the back of the fabric when 
clamped in the machine is indicated 
on an inclined gauge and recorded by 
means of a Bristol recording gauge. 
Since at low pressure the amount of 
air passing through an orifice is in 
very approximate proportion to the 
pressure drop through the orifice, a 
determined volume of air may be 
forced through each fabric of a 
series, the back pressure then being 
a measure of the relative porosities. 
This machine has been installed about 
one month and, we understand, is giv- 
ing very satisfactory results to the 
owners. We are at present extending, 
by means of special apparatus, the 
principle of this machine to the de- 
termination of sail-duck porosity and 
other fabrics. 


Measurement of Crimp 


Mr. E. D. 
Walen, at that time chief of the Tex 
tile 
Washington, 
method 


Some seven years ago 


Division, Bureau of Standards, 
D. c. proposed a 


and piece of apparatus 
whereby the deviation of yarns from 
a straight line rest in the 
fabric could be measured. It con 
sisted of a rigid standard at the top 
of which was a small clamp for hold- 
ing the upper end of the crimped 
lo the lower end was attached 


as they 


yarn. 
a light scale pan in which a progres- 
sion of weights could be placed. \ 
measuring scale behind the yarn and 
a light vernier attached directly to 
he yarn made it 
elongations in hundredths of 


read 
an inch. 
Of course the object of such an in- 
strument 


possibl to 


is to determine the amount 
of weight necessary to straighten the 
yarn but not to stretch it. If a yarn 
thus marked off while resting in the 
fabric is, after remov 
ing the crimp the length might be 9 
in The inch thus obtained from 
straightening the yarn divided by the 
original fabric length of the yarn 
would indicate the crimp as 124% 


say 8 in. long, 


It is perfectly evident that most me- 
chanical fabrics, exclusive of belting 
possibly, should be “square,” namely, 
in order to resist rupture from an ex- 
ternal force the threads in the warp 
and filling should share equally in re- 
sistance. Such a condition can only 
be obtained when the fabric is 
“square,” 1. e., the deviation from 
straightness in the warp and filling 
threads is equal. If a plot is carried 
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on with the determination in the Bu- 
reau of Standards apparatus, a curve 


growing gradually steeper and finally 


merging into a straight line, will indi 
cate the behavior of the crimped yarn 
Such a plot is usually made with the 
scale weights as a vertical and the 
elongations as a_ horizontal ordi 
nate. When the curve reaches the 
point where it becomes a straight line 
the varn is naturally stretchi p th 

‘e elasticity If now a tangent be 
drawn to the curve prolong ( 
straight portion to the axis the 
clongations the length of the straight 
ened but not stretched varn W | he 
determined, and by coming up to the 
curve and over to the AXIS Of weights 
the total weight of the scale pan ‘may 
be determined which is necessary to 


raighten but not to stretch the varn 


The amount of this weight has been 


° } 
tor a wide 


determined at the Institute 
ot 


variety yarns. For 11 23s square 
woven tire fabric yarn, it has been 
officially defined as 75 grams. Of 


/ 
course it varies with every ditterent 
character of yarn. It is frequently 
desired to determine the relation be- 
tween the original and roll width of 
fabric in the loom. This may be 
found very approximately by measur- 
ing the crimp as described above in 
the filling threads as they rest in the 
fabric. For this purpose a piece of 
apparatus much like that used at the 
Bureau of Standards has been con- 
structed at the Institute. Instead of 
the scale pan a very light wire basket 
is used and for scale weights 11% in. 
lengths of fine steel wire are found to 
The wire 
lengths are piled into the basket, for 
very light yarns one or two at a time, 


serve very satisfactorily. 


and for heavy yarns five or 
time. 


ten ata 
By means of a glass and fine 
index wire the elongations 
directly against the 
dredths of an inch. 


read 
hun- 
A plot is carried 
on s'multaneously with the readings 
and, 


are 
scale in 


as soon as the elasticity law is 
determined, the tangent described 
is drawn and its stretch length 


In this manner yarns as fine 


above 
noted. 
as 60s have been measured for crimp 
in the fillings of shirtings, crepes, and 
very light twills. Knowing the roll 
width of the fabric and assuming that 
the shuttle threads Straight in 
front of the reed the reed width may 
be calculated with fair accuracy 


are 


Development of Testing 


It has known that 
speed with which the pulling jaw ap 
plied the load in 
chines had a influence 
upon the apparent tensile strength of 
the material. A 


long been 
textile testing 
considerabk 
series Of tests run 
under very exact atmospheric condi 
tions at the Institute, in a vertical 
testing machine of the usual type upon 
eight-ounce duck and paper 
makers’ wool felts, gave a variety of 


cotton 


results differing by a margin of from 
10 to 20 per cent, depending upon the 
speed of the pulling jaw. 
12 inches 


A speed of 
minute has been de- 
clared standard and is widely used. 
Unhappily, this 


solve the whole difficulty. 


per 


however, does not 
Textiles 


do not break like homogenous ma- 
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Just at the Moment 


needless to say, we are sustaining our pro- 
portion of the burden of the temporary 
business depression 


However, the volume of orders we have received during the last twelve 
months has been more than gratifying. 


Buyers are resolved to make a serious discrimination in the selection of a 
humidifier system, and are quick to appreciate, in the 


American Moistening Company's Kquipments 


great efhiciency in performance, with economy in maintenance, qualifications 
sustained in the guarantees of over thirty-five years of experience with humidifying 
equipments. 


We do not believe that conditions are ominous, and anticipate a marked 
improvement in textile manufacture within the next few months. This conclusion 
is arrived at from the fact that we are receiving a great number of inquiries for 
particulars of our various Humidifying Appliances, and Kindred Textile Mill 
Equipments, pertinent to new installations, and the renovation of present 
equipments. 


Our Automatic Humidity Control System 


is recognized as being most efficient, and adaptable for textile mill service. We 
are receiving a great many orders for these equipments. 

OUR HIGH DUTY FAN TYPE HUMIDIFIER, ATOMIZER 
HUMIDIFIER AND AIR-CLEANING SYSTEMS ARE GENERALLY 
IN VOGUE. | 

The Simplex Humidifier 
THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS, con- 


taining Radical Innovations in Structural Design and Requirements of Equipment, 
possessing features and advantages of great practical value—All pressure and 
return pipes being eliminated—has been most commendably received—a fact 
borne out in orders for over one thousand of these humidifiers. 

All pumps, filter tanks and accessories heretofore necessary in similar 
humidifying equipment are eliminated. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


251 Causeway Street 


President. General Manager. 
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In the 
tter all the fibers at a given cross- 
sction are ruptured by the test. Tex- 
les are made up of numerous fibers 
iterlaced and at rupture a certain 
yrtion are broken, while a larger 
‘rcentage are disentangled and slip 
y one another without breakage. 
Vhen one considers this fact it is 
erfectly evident that the element of 
me plays a very important part in 
the apparent strength of any textile. 
») make this statement more con- 
vertical fabric testing ma- 
line, set up in the usual manner with 
jaw speed of say 12 inches per 
inute, might rupture a steel tape in 

e seconds. <A balloon 
ric might consume eight seconds, 
piece of belting duck ten seconds, 
piece of tire fabric fifteen seconds, 

nd a piece of paper makers’ felt 


rials such as iron or steel. 


t 


rete, a 


piece ot 


ight require twenty seconds in 
breakage. The above specimens of 
steel tape and fabric might be so 


chosen in width and material as to be 
of precisely the same gross tensile 
strength when tested under a quies- 
cent or dead load. 


from the above it is evident that 
stretchiness of the 
specimen determines the time elaps- 

g between the application ot the 
load and the instant of rupture. A 
very stretchy specimen will consume 


the elasticity or 


iny seconds before rupture takes 
place, while a steel tape with its char- 
teristic rigidity would be broken 
1 very short interval of time. 


herefore, to carry out accurate tests 
ipon textile materials, some form of 
esting machine should be devised in 
hich the elasticity of the material 

rts no influence upon the rate ot 
application of the load. 


\ ery large percentage of all the 
machines used at present consist of 


‘ad weight or pendulum machines. 
\ pendulum is nicely pivoted upon 
The upper end of the 
‘ndulum is bound to a cylindrical 
lrum around which a_ chain is 
wrapped. The lower end of the chain 

pinned to the upper jaw. The 
lower jaw is attached to a screw and 
it, the latter being actuated by a 
ir train in such a 


ill bearings. 


manner as to 
e a speed of the pulling jaw of 
2 inches per minute. 
Of course if the jaws were rigidly 
nnected by, say, a steel specimen, 
full the pulling jaw 
suld be immediately transferred to 
lrum and through it to the finger 
the dial. 


speed of 


It has been proposed by 
imerous writers upon this subject to 
efine the fastest rate at which a 
zid specimen could possibly cause 
» reading to reach a given figure as 
e “machine rate of loading.” This 
uld be made constant for a rigid 
ecimen and might be, as proposed, 
» Ib. per inch of movement of the 
‘r jaw. On the other hand, the 
it which the load was actually 
plied to a given specimen, depend- 


as pointed out above upon its 
‘tch, would vary widely with the 
ferent character of specimens. 


s has sometimes been defined as 
fabric rate of load” and is indi 
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cated by the 
actual fabric 


load imposed upon the 
per unit distance 
travelled by the pulling jaw. The 
fabric rate of load cannot be ex- 
pressed as pounds per inch or pounds 
per second since it would presumably 
vary widely between two specimens 
of the same fabric. At present, ma 
chine rates of load vary from 60 to 
500 lb. per inch of travel of jaw 
while the fabric rate of load would 
easily vary three or four hundred per 
cent with the character of the various 
fabrics tested. It is therefore evi- 
dent that, while such conditions exist, 
there must be wide discrepancies in 
the apparent strength of textile mate- 
rials and any effort made to eliminate 
such difficulties should command im- 
mediate and careful attention. 


of 


Constant Load Machine 

A new type of testing machine 
has been perfected by Mr. Henry L. 
Scott. At the top of a rectangular 
frame are provided heavy ball bear- 
ings for the trunnion axes of a tilt- 
ing beam. The latter moves with 
very little friction and is nicely bal- 
anced so that it can be made to swing 
through certain angles promptly and 
with negligible internal strains. The 
tilting beam provides an_ inclinable 
rectilinear track along which roll 
heavy cast-iron disks. These disks 
constitute the load element of the ma- 
chine and are yoked to a chain which 
runs over a guide pulley and downward 
in a vertical direction to the upper 
When the tilting beam is hori- 
zontal there is naturally no pull upon 
the jaw chain. 


jaw. 


As the inclination of 
the beam upon its trunnion axis in- 
the component of the 
weights increases similarly and pro 
duces a greater and greater pull upon 
the upper jaw. 


| 
creases, disk 


If it were possible to 
swing the tilting beam to a vertical 
position the full weight of the disks 
would be thrown upon the specimen. 
The weights, at all times, are free to 
travel down the inclined plane which 
the tilting beam constitutes, but the 
pull on the jaw chain depends simply 
upon the angular inclination of the 
tilting beam. In the event of a rigid 
specimen the disk weights would r¢ 
main near the top of the inclined 
plane. With a stretchy specimen be 
tween the jaws, the weights would 
automatically position 
farther down the inclined plane. Pro 
vided, however, that the angular in 
clination of the beam was the same in 
the two cases mentioned, the 
pull on the specimen would be identi 
cal. The adjustable jaw of 
the machine is wholly stationary and 
merely holds the lower end of 
specimen. the upper 
jaw the load is applied in the manner 
described and, by measuring the in- 
clination of the beam, the amount of 
the load may be determined. In this 
manner the stretch of the fabric is 
automatically taken up and the fabric 
rate of load may be made uniform 
and of any desired amount, whatever 
the character of the fabric. 

This machine has been experiment- 
ally developed at the Institute in part 
at least and, while 


assume al 


above 
lower 


the 
By means of 


its first form is 


complicated and cumbersome, it is be- 


man 
parts. 
Experiments made upon this type of 


machine hat a 


ing redesigned in 


and 


a much simpler 


ner with very 


many less 


show t portion of the 
variations in the apparent 


textile specimens is 


strength of 
unavoid 

in the pendulum 
Che constant load- 
gives more 


fabric 


due to 
able characteristics 
type of machine. 

machine 


rate even results 


for a given 


it imposes 
the load with perfect uniformity what- 


ever the elasticity of the 


since 


specimen 


may be. It is hoped betore long to 
have this machine in a novel and 
thoroughly practical form. 

Abrasion and Flexure in Fabries 


Numerous queries come to the In- 


stitute as to the relative durability of 


fabrics. This difficult problem has 
been studied from many angles and 
the solution of it is not yet by any 


means complete. A new machine has 


been recently constructed in the Tex 
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tile Laboratory in which a combina- 


tion of abrasion and flexure may be 
applied to a fabric specimen. lt 
sists of a hard 
thick, 


rounded to as pertect 


con- 
blade 3/16 ins. 


which is 


a a 
Steel 


the upper edge of 
a semicircle as 
possible lhe specimen of the fabric 


to be tested 1s folded over this rounded 


blade 18o Che blade is given a ver- 
tical oscillation of six inches whereby 
it rubs the surface of the fabric and 

} i Siete aNd he fabric 
with each abrasion tolds the tabriu 


through ISO 


Che fabric is in the 
form of an | 


unraveled strip specimen 


and is given a tension equal to its 
weight in ounces per square yard 
After abrasion and folding to the 
number of some ousandths 
specimen, ravels one inch in 


width, is tested for tensile strength. 


The reduced tensile strength com- 
pared to its original value is a meas- 
ure of the resistance of the fabric 


to abrasion and flexure. 


Fk luidity or Viscosity ot Starches 


By W. A. 


“fluidity” and 


A S the terms 

“viscosity” are used somewhat 
interchangeably to denote one of the 
service qualities of starch, a brief ex 
planation of these terms and of meth 
ods used for measuring them should 
be of interest to the textile manufac 
turer. The description which follows 
is offered for the purpose of clearing 
up and answering some questions that 
the textile manufacturer brings up in 
discussing his sizing problems, either 
within organization or at 
conventions with others having sim 
War 


his own 


Interests. 


Fluidity 
| luidity expresses rate ol flow. \s 
applied to starch solutions used for 
sizing or finishing, the term fluidity 
is used as an index or measure of the 
readiness or freeness with which the 
so-called starch solution will flow 


through the pipe to the machine where 
used. It determines also whether the 


starch solution will penetrate into thi 


recesses or be merely pasted on the 
surface I luidity IS One measure of 
service quality 
Viscosity 

\ iscosity denotes the adhesive 
quality. \ solution that 1s not 
viscous, 1s not adhesive Viscosity 
may be defined as the reluctance to 
flow, or the resistance that one pat 
ticle of a liquid meets in flowing past 
its neighboring particle It is the 


clinging property of a liquid, and de 


termines the amount of sizing that 
will adhere, for it must be understood 
that a solution may be very concen 
trated and freely fluid, and yet in 


the sizing operation will not adhere 
to yarn in satisfactory amount, un 
viscous. 


less it 1s Viscosity is meas 


ured as relative mobility but is more 
accurately stickiness or 


distinction to 


y defined as 
gumminess in contra 
mere thickness. 
Viscosity obviously will vary with 
concentration or percentage strength 


It is, however, a property of liquids 


* Huron Milling Co., Boston. 


Nivling.* 


quite aside from and independent ot 
concentration. Viscosity is, therefore, 
not ll 


at all dependable as a measure 


concentration of starch 
conditions 
} 


lal 


of the size 


but it 1s a decidedly val 
le measure of the sizing quality 
of any starch solution. Unfortunately 
at the time the 
ments used to 

V1 fluid 


not, 


present same instru- 
measure both 
day 
defi 


two 


are 
and 


iscosity ity. Present 
the retore, 


between 


viscometers do 


nitely distinguish thes 


properties. 


Comparison of Qualities 


Fluidity indicates convenience. Vis- 
quality for a 
\s an example: The 


value of lubricating oils is de 


cosity indicates service 
particular need 
service 
pendent primarily upon viscosity (in 


special cases high fluidity is also nec- 


essary). Highly viscous. oils or 
greases are necessary for lubricating 
heavy slow-moving journal bearings, 


but for high speed journal bearings 
a high degree of fluidity is essential 
in order that the oil may flow freely 
and quickly to the point where it is 
needed. The need of both fluidity and 
viscosity is evident. 

Oils are characterized by bejng vis 
cous but 


not adhesive; salt splutions 


in general by being neither ‘viscous 


nor adhesive; starch solutions by be 
ing both viscous and adhesive. 

With lubricating oils fluidizy is ob- 
tained at the 


with 


sacrifice of VISCCSITY, but 
starch solutions note thyt by us- 
ing highly modified starchesgincreas- 
ing the concentration of the ‘solution, 
viscosity and adhesive value may be 
almost without 
out changing fluidity. 


increased liniit with- 
Measuring Viscosity or Fluidity 

Viscosity and fluidity measurement 
are relative and are compstred with 
the viscosity or fluidity of water. The 
rate of flow (fluidity) or; the ad- 
hesive quality (viscosity) is*generally 
measured by one or the other of two 
types of viscometers. 

In one type of viscometer, a com- 
parison is made of the tim» required 
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Interior view of ‘“‘Super-Span’’ Weave Shed of the Ardross Worsted Co., Philadelphia, 
showing entire absence of posts and permitting utmost flexibility of arrangement. 


Forecasting 


“If we had only provided for that!” How often 
do we hear this belated lament from a mill owner 
a year or two after his building has been erected. 
A good engineering organization should have the 
knack of looking into the future—of building in 
accordance with the client s future interests as well 
as those of the present. 
lt takes knowledge and experience to do this. The 
Ballinger organization offers 46 years of experience. 
| his experience includes the design of many textile 
buildings. We therefore offer a specialized service. 

Any of the following publications sent upon request: 

Buildings for Commerce and Industry 


“Daylight” Multi-Story Buildings 


“Super-Span’” Sawtooth Buildings 


The Ballinger Company 
Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 
S. E. Cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts.. 100 East 42nd Street 
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r a specified volume of liquid to 
ww through a tube of small diameter, 
id the time required is compared 
ith the time required for an equal 
lume of water of the same temper- 
ure to flow through the same in- 
rument. These may be designated as 
\w type viscometers. As temperature 
fects viscosity measurement it is 
.bsolutely necessary that comparative 
sts always be made with the fluids 

the same temperature. 


Samples for Fluidity Test 

Starches are bought in dry powder 
iorm and must be weighed and dis- 
solved to make them fluid for the 
test. 

The residual moisture of starches 

ay vary from practically none to 
twenty per cent, or more, the starch 
sample must therefore first be tested 
to determine the moisture and due al- 
lowance made for the water content. 
(he samples must then be accurately 
weighed with proper allowance for 
the water they contain dissolved in 
the proper amount of water. Solution 
may be affected either by heating or 
by the addition of chemicals. If 
chemicals are added to the water used 
for dissolving the starch, the propor- 
tion of chemical must be accurately 
measured. 

Another factor of great importance 
to be reckoned with is that so-called 
starch solutions are never true solu- 
tions. They are really mixtures of 
partially dissolved starchy matter in 
suspension in that portion of the 
starch which has dissolved. Further- 
more, the suspended and undissolved 
portion is of skeleton-like structure. 
These skeletal forms impede the flow 
of the starch solutions, and too vigor- 
ous stirring of the sample under test 
will break up this skeletal structure, 
change the rate of flow, and thereby 
affect the results. Care must, there- 
be exercised and even the 
amount of stirring must be regulated. 
(here are several methods of prepar- 
ing the sample for the 
test : 


tore, 


viscometer 


A 5 per cent or 10 per cent solution 
starch, according to whether the 
starch be thick boiling or thin boiling, 
iy be made by heating the starch 
vith water until it is dissolved under 
conditions that may be duplicated. 
his method more closely. approxi- 
ites the condition under which the 


irches .are to be used than the 
ethod next to be described. 
\nother method, one that uses 


micals for dissolving the starch is 
given in the “Journal Society Chem- 
Industry 1907,” page 501; see 
) the originator’s book, “The Ma- 
ials Used in Sizing, their Chemical 
| Physical Properties,” by W. F. A. 
nan, of the Manchester School of 
-hnology, from which the follow- 
is taken: 
lhree-fifths grammes of starch 
washed into a 250 cc. graduated 
with the aid of 230 cc. of cold 
tilled water. Fifteen cc. of exactly 
per cent sodium hyproxide solu- 
ns are then rapidly run in from a 
ette, and the flask is filled up to 
mark with distilled water and is 
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shaken gently, but continuously, until 
the starch has gone into solution, af- 
ter which it is allowed to stand for 
twelve hours. Finally, the viscosity 
of the solution is the 
viscometer.” 


measured in 


Amount of Stirring 


Note Erman’s further instructions 

to control of chemical and of 
amount of stirring; I quote as fol- 
lows: 


as 


“In order to obtain concordant re- 
sults, the strength of the caustic soda 
solution should be exactly 10 per cent, 
as even a small variation will give a 
different viscosity. Every time that 
a delivery of starch is to be compared 
with the standard, solutions of both 
standard and should 
tested. 

“The solution should at all times be 
agitated as little possible, and the so- 
lution that has run through the vis- 
cosimeter should not be used again. 
A small rise in temperature causes a 
considerable lowering of the viscos- 
ity; consequently care must be taken 
to ensure constant temperature during 
the time of the tests.” 

The above makes clear why it is 
difficult for two different operators to 
obtain the same results on starches. 
Each operator may be able to get dup- 
licate and concordant figures which 
enable him to form accurate conclu- 
sions as to the similarity or dissimi- 
larity of the several samples of starch, 
but the same sample of starch tested 
by two different operators may not 
give the same test figures. They may 
have used different methods and dif- 
ferent instruments. It is evident, 
therefore, that the starch manufac- 
turer must surround his tests with 
every aid to precision or he cannot 
deliver successive lots of starch, of 
uniform fluidity or viscosity. 


delivery be 


What Figures Mean 

The same instrument and the same 
method of determining viscosity 
might be used by every starch manu 
facturer or every chemist, but even 
if this were so, which as a matter of 
fact it is not—the arbitrary features 
of manipulation, as for instance, the 
stirring of the sample, may give 
somewhat varying test figures. The 
point to be borne in mind is that the 
same operator, working under the 
same conditions, will get the same re- 
sults. 

Fluidity figures are, 
therefore, arbitrary expressions, and 
must be compared to a type. The 
figures denote measured relative free- 
ness of flow. 

To sum up the foregoing note then 
that “30 Fluidity’ on a brand of 
starch means 

(a) That a given volume of liquid 
will flow in 30 seconds. 

(b) That in a specified unit of 
time, 30 cubic units of liquid will 
flow. 

The same applies to other figures 
used, such as 50 fluidity, 70 fluidity, 
etc. 

All such figures are arbitrary and 
refer to the reading given by a par- 
ticular measuring instrument and a 


or viscosity 


particular routine of procedure. 
Water will show a different figure for 
each instrument. 


he 


Such figures should 
recognized as arbitrary viscosity 
or fluidity figures, applying only to 
the specific instrument and the par- 
ticular set of conditions used for pre- 
paring the sample. Arbitrary viscos 
ity figures do not admit of accurate 
comparison. 

Specific are ob- 
tained by dividing these arbitrary 
figures by the figures obtained 
the flow of 
conditions in 


viscosity figures 
for 


under the same 


water 
Same 


the instrument. 
Specific viscosity figures do not ad 


mit of accurate comparison. 


Viscosity Constantly Changing 

Starch unstable. 
There is a continuous change of the 
very important property of viscosity 
due to f temperature, to 
chemicals added to the size kettle and 


solutions are 


change of 





W. 


A. Nivling. Speaker at 
Session 


Technical 


to greases and size compounds used. 
First let us the nature of 
starch itself. 


consider 


Starch grains are the reserve ma- 


terial formed by many plants and 
stored up as food for later use in 
feeding the new growth of the suc 


ceeding plant. Starch is a condensa 
tion product from the sap of the plant, 
coming originally from carbon diox- 
ide chemically combined in the plant 
by the sunlight. The 
amount of condensation in changing 
the liquid sap to the reserve material, 
starch, differs in different plants, and 
in the same plant under different con 
ditions. 


action of 


Starch is a cellulosic reserve mate 
rial the some 
plants, in the roots of other plants, 
and, oddly enough, we find in the 
sago palm, the starch is deposited in 
the tree trunk. The starch that forms 
in the seeds differs in appearance and 


stored in seeds of 


in behavior from the starch that 
forms in the roots of plants. Note 
the variation in the size of the 


starch granule from the same source 
and also from different sources. 


Composition of Granules 
While grains of sand or grains of 


chemical substances like salt, 


sugar, 
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etc., may be uniform throughout, with 
starch grains such is not the case. 
Each individual starch granule differs 
throughout. The outer wall is more 
condensed than the inner portior, and 
behaves differently. Starch granules 
are stratified. By that is meant -there 
are layers that are soluble only: with 
great difficulty and there are fayers 
that are easily soluble. Every granule 
is surrounded with an outer layer or 
envelope of difficultly soluble mate- 
rial known as amylopectin, and an 
inner portion that dissolves easily. 
The inner portion has been given 
various names, but for convenience it 
will be referred to in this description 
as amylose. 

This inner substance, amylose, is 
soluble in cold water and makes a 
relatively permanent clear colloidal 
solution. The outer portion and the 
more condensed portion of all starch 
granules, amylopectin, not only does 
not dissolve in cold water but forms 
either no solution at all in boiling 
water, or at best only a partial solu 
tion with boiling water, and as the 
temperature falls below that of boi 
ing, more and more amylopectin goes 
out of solution. This may be shown 
by boiling a very weak soluticn of 
starch in water and letting the. solu- 
tion stand. There results a settling out 
of the undissolved portion. This: is at 
first difficult to see as the portion that 
settles out is almost transparens, but 
after longer standing it 
opaque. 

Just here it is of interest to note 
that the bulk of this precipitate which 


becomes 


settles out from starch to which 
water has been added and _ heated, 
varies with different starches, and 


that the bulk of the precipitate that 
settles from say a I per cent solu- 
tion of potato starch differs from the 
bulk or volume of the precipitate that 
will settle from a one per cent solu- 
tion of wheat starch, rice starch, or 
corn starch. This has been investi- 
gated by Harrison who has shown 
that the measure of bulk of these pre- 
cipitates may be used for determining 


the stiffening power of different 
starches. 
When starch granules are sus- 


pended in water and the water heated 
to 140° or over, the granule begins 
to swell. The outer envelope is pene- 
trated and the granule swells to sev- 
eral times its original size. The 
water enters and dissolves the inner 
substance, amylose. If a portion of 
the liquid be examined under the 
microscope, the swollen and burst but 
undissolved envelope or outer sac, 
which previously covered the starch 
granule, will be seen floating in the 
syrupy starch solution of the inner 
substance, amylose. By _ repeated 
washing with water and allowing the 
empty sacs to settle and pouring off 
the top water these two portions, 
amylose and amylopectin, may be sep- 
arated, the top water carrying the 
soluble part, amylose. The sediment 
will be amylopectin. 


Effect of Sacs on Fluidity 
In starch solutions of over 2 per 
cent these cell sacs will, if examined 





The illustration 
shows a_ night 
view under 
Work-Light 
in the Steel 
Heddle Man 
ufacturing Co 
plant, Philadel 
phia. This fa 
mous firm hasan 
installation of 
200 Work-Light 
Lamps 





“Now you’ve named it. Work-Light ~~: 
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really describes Cooper Hewitt.”’ 


HAT’S what one manufacturer told a 

salesman the first time he heard the new 
name for Cooper Hewitt light. He has been a 
user since I1gOs. 

“Your light 1s different, in a way that counts 
n our work,” he went on. “It has been our 
work-light for sixteen years and that’s cer- 
tainly its logical name.” 

To a man cutting a gear, milling a shaft, 
gauging a bearing—or running a press, lathe, 
knitter or loom—a difference in light can be 
actually felt. Light containing no red rays, 
diffused from a fiftv-inch source, makes the 
kind of difference that helps. 

It is light free from the glare and the 
ack shadows which workmen instinct 


vely fight N neat, 1 weariness, such as 


red rays cause. That is Work-Light. It can 
be called by no other name. 

Time is the one thing common to every man 
and every plant. So many hours in every day 

no more, no less. But if one plant can make 
the night-time hours as productive as daytime 
hours, it’s as though extra hours had been 
added to the twenty-four. Time can not be 
stretched, but work done in work hours can be 
increased with Work-Light. 

Naturally, plant records will show it. Pro- 
duction flexibility is a real factor in profit 
under competitive conditions today. Plants in 
all fields of industry offer cases in point. 

There’s a story for you in specialized indus- 
trial light. Write for the Work-Light booklet to- 
day. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Holy ken,N.J. 


8s River Street 


COOPER HEWITT 
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through the microscope, be seen to oc- 
cupy such a percentage of the space 
to crowd each other, thereby af- 
fecting the flow. The bulk of these 
sacs varies with the different starches 
and also with the same starch at vary- 
stages of maturity. 
lhe viscosity of a starch solution 
n large part fictitious. By violent 
tation either by continued vigor- 
s stirring or by long boiling, these 
are broken down and the vis- 
sity thereby lessened. A large part 
the “running down” of starch size 
lutions is obviously due to agita- 
tion In the thick starch 
solutions used for sizing, the change 


by 


viscose 


lessening of viscosity is gradual 
or rapid in proportion to the density 
thickness and the vio- 
of the agitation; and further, 

proportion to the time and tem- 
perature to which the starch mixture 
has been heated. 

Starch size solutions suffer much 
greater thinning if repeatedly passed 
through pumps of the centrifugal 


also to 


ence 


type than if passed through pumps 
of the rotary or plunger type. 


Therefore, because of their churning 
motion, centrifugal pumps should not 
be used for the continuous circulation 
of size. 
Differences in Starches 

It is characteristic of the root 
like arrowroot and potato 
starch, and also of sago starch, which 
happens to be neither a root starch 
nor a seed starch, that their solutions 
lose viscosity by boiling very much 
more rapidly than starches from the 
cereals, barely, rice, wheat or corn. 

\ll starch solutions are at their 
maximum viscosity in from 15 to 60 
minutes after reaching the boiling 
temperature. After having reached 
their maximum viscosity the starch 
sizing solutions become thinned by 
continued boiling or other agitation, 
primarily by reason of the cell sacs 
being broken down. After these are 

broken down the further loss of 
viscosity will be very gradual unless 
hemicals are present or water enters 

vessel from 


starches, 


the steam used for 


boiling. 
solutions at or 

the boiling temperature will in- 
se the starch that goes 
solution and therefore adds to the 


starch 


\Maintaining 


amount of 


sive quality. It will, however, 
- the viscosity and therefore the 
that will cling to the yarn, 


+ 


necessitating a fortifying by in- 
1 percentage of starch or by 
g something of a viscous gummy 


‘ter to increase the viscosity. 


to Old 


Adding New Size 
Ther batch of size 


lere 

1S | be 
they should not be mixed together 
size box. Notwithstanding the 


newly made 


added to that already in serv- 





rtions of starch to water may 
D same, the two solutions will 
widely in They 


viscosity. 
S ld, therefore, be 1 


er the new to tl 


blended in by 
1e old in a blend- 
kettle, and the combined new and 
ze should be continuously added 
size box rather than intermit- 
This avoids a sudden or wide 

in the viscosity and thereby 
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keeps the amount of sizing applied to 
the yarn more uniform and even. 
Temperature for Sizing 

The natural or unmodified starches 
differ widely, not only in respect to 
their sensitiveness to thinning by long 
boiling, but also in respect to their 
rate of congealing when the tempera 
ture of their solution falls below that 
of boiling. 

Some starch solutions when of the 
density and viscosity suitable for siz- 
ing lose their fluidity and set to a jell 
state immediately upon a fall of tem- 
perature from boiling to 180° F. to 
160° F. Other starch solutions at 
the same concentration will remain 
fluid for a much longer time, even 
though the temperature be reduced to 
150 or to 130. This difference in be- 
havior in the natural or unmodified 
starches is due primarily to varia- 
tions in percentage of 
amylopectin. 


amylose to 


High Temperature Important 
It was stated previously that the 
amylopectin of natural starches forms 


-only a partial solution even at the 


boiling temperature, and that when 
the solution temperature falls, a 
large part of the starch granule goes 
out of solution. The size in the size 
box may be boiling and have a tem- 
perature of 210 to 212, but by the 
time it leaves the nip of the last 
squeeze roller the temperature may 
have fallen to 170 to 160 or lower. 
This is of moment in connection 
both with loss of fluidity and also 
of adhesive value from starch going 
out of solution at the lower tempera- 
ture. Obviously then that starch will 
yield the best sizing, which, while its 
solution is sufficiently viscous and 
concentrated as to apply a sufficient 
amount of sizing to the yarn, yet will 
congeal so slowly with fall of tem 
perature as to remain fluid at the low 
temperature of the last squeeze rolls. 
It is the author’s judgment that the 
size should be kept at the boiling tem 
perature, but 
be avoided. 
size of viscosity. 


violent boiling should 
Violent boiling robs the 
What is desired is 
the high temperature of boiling and 
just enough agitation to keep the size 
rolling over so that the temperature 
may be as nearly uniform as possible 
in all parts of the size box. 

A size box jacketed by boiling wa 
ter so as to hold the temperature, and 
by this indirect method of heating 
avoid the water of condensation ri 
sulting the direct injection of 
steam, would be a decided improve 
The ad 


Aad 


from 


ment in slasher equipment. 
vantage of hot water over steam in 
the jacket is that hot water will not 
cause scale formation, which is almost 
unavoidable wher 


used 


steam is 


box. 


the jacketed size 
Sub-normal Temperatures 
Some hi recommended sizing at 
temperatures that of boiling 
In our opinion this is of questionable 
benefit. Starch size at 160 to 180 is 
inferior to size at 205 to 210, except 
that it has a higher viscosity at 170 
than at 205, and less agitation from 
boiling results when size is kept at 
the lower temperature. The lower 
temperature, therefore, admittedly 


ive 


be low 


conserves viscosity. It is, however, 
preferable to obtain this added vis 
cosity from an additional amount of 
starch rather than 
temperature. 
Penetration 
Contrary to the 
the 


yarn 1s 


by sub-normal 


generally accepte: 


1 . + f <>} 
theory, application o starch 


sizing to really a superficial 
deposition of the starch siz¢ 
of the 
penetration into 
of the yarn. 
penetration of size between the fibers 
of the reaching 
center of the yarn and certainly none 
into the fiber itself. 

There is, however, much of funda 
mental importance to what 1s gener 
ally spoken of “ penetration.” 
Penetration so-called is in reality a 
flowing of the size into the pockets 
of the fibers on the surface of thi 
yarn and a levelling off of the sur 
face, just as a good paint or varnish 
if it congeals slowly will level out 
and the brush marks to 
appear. In like manner a 
congealing size will level itself to 
smooth surface, and by flowing into 
the recesses will bond itself better to 
the yarn. 

If, on the other hand, the size is 
insufficiently boiled and not freely 
fluid and sets to a jell too quickly, 
poor sizing and consequently 
weaving is the result. 
ot 


upon t 
surface fiber, rather than 

the core or substance 
Chere is little, it any, 


yarn toward tl 


as 


cause dis 


slow 


poor 
The anchorage 
size is therefore in no case as 
sisted by rootlets, if for the purpose 
of illustration we may use the term 
of extending 


the core of the yarn. 


between 
The 
anchorage is dependent upon the siz: 
flowing into the pockets of the sur 
face fibers. 


rootlets size, 


fibers to 


English cotton mills formerly fer 
mented wheat 
tion 


flour and by fermenta 


brought about two results 


Fermentation not only separated the 


starch and destroyed the gluten, but 
also brought about a_ thinning 
iction and also gave slow congealing 


size, greatly improved as to adhesive 


ness and smoothness when dried o1 
the yarn 
Thin-boiling Starch 
n the use of solutions of 
sizing, two extremes must be 
nided: one, the too thicl size W 
will not flow and can only be past 
e high spots or sur es of the 
1 ind the other extreme hat « 
ton ont Deidity which on ‘ 
»f lack of viscosity will not ere t 
the yarn in s:fficient ount ft ( 
film of sufficient thic] s to t 
the chafing during the weavin 
tha particul stvle Solutions « 
the modified or thin-boiling rche 
re both more fluid and slo 
ealing than those of the u ¢ 
ide natural starches 
st *h inules are le t l 
weak acid solution for a time, the 
scous character is wholly or pat 
tially destroved, ‘cording to the 


streneth of the acid, the tem 
and the length of time 


perature 
This change 
can take place at temperatures below 
that needed to burst the granule. 
The acid penetrates through the 
outer amylopectin wall and thins or 
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modihes ” the inner Aiter 
sufficient time 
to effect the desired modification, the 


t 


7 
amyiose. 
¢} h “t ’ 

his has acted tor a 


acid can be washed away or neutral- 
ized, and the modified starch may be 
This modified, or 


dried dried, 


‘thin-boiling ”, starch in appearance 
shows no change from the natural or 
Methods differ, 


treating 


starch. 


imodified 
but in general starch with 
ik acids and then neutralizing or 
washing away 


starch 


what the 
manufacturer does in makin: 


the acid 1s 


hin-boiling starch. 


Amount of Conversion 
lhin-boiling starches are sold with 
brand numbers designating different 
The st: 


Various 


fluidities. irch manufacturer 
can by processes so convert 


the starch that not only is congealing 


delayed, but by suitable conversion 
methods congealing may be entirely 
done away with, so that a solution of 
from 10 
to 20 ounces per finished gallon may 
made as to remain perfectly 


and transparent, 


the usual sizing strength of 


be so 
fluid even when 
cooled down to room temperature of 
70° F. They can be so converted that 
they will remain fluid and transparent 
tor weeks. 

The fullest of con- 
version have not been brought to the 
textile manufacturer, partly because 
of higher cost, and partly because of 
his conservatism. In time these 
greater possibilities will undoubtedly 
be appreciated and made use of. The 
English method of modifying wheat 
starch by fermentation required sev- 
eral weeks but an excellent 
congealing, adhesive, 
vielding smooth well sized yarr 

Chemicals in Size Kettle 

Starch is extremely sensitive to 
acids. Any trace of acid not removed 
by the manufacturer, or acid that 
may be formed by fermentation or 


possibilities 


gave 


sizing, slow 


souring, lessens the viscosity with ex- 
treme rapidity at the boiling temper- 
ature of the size kettles. Alkali, on 
the other hand, thickens the starch 
solution by dissolving a portion of the 
amylopectin. 
than 


Certain chemicals other 
and _ alkali, 


as zine chloride or 


acid such, for in- 


tance, calcium 
hloride, affect the 


of the 


character 


starch solution. This thinning 


7 ; : ‘ “ ; 
effect continues as iong as the chem1i- 


result 1S a con- 


cal is present. The 
e change in the 
fluidity of the size. 

In theory, it is possible t 
tain chemicals to the starch int 
kettle and convert the unmodified, 
starch, to the 
} 


“1 
DOI! 


thick-boiling more 


serviceable thin ing type, < 
| 
i 


money by so doing. In pract 


the 
at no set of conditions, such 


does not work out, for simple 


+1 
ason tn 
pe rcentage of chemi < ] 


water t 


and starch, time, and 


ratio OL 
tempera- 
ture, all of which are important fac- 
tors, can be positively controlled with- 


+t th 
Out Lil¢ 


services of a chemist, and 
even if they were accurately con- 
trolled, the results would not be uni- 


since different lots of starch 
react differently, due to variation both 
of maturity of growth of the starch 
granules and to 


form, 


° sas i 
impurities ai 


starches 


Wavs 


presen 
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—and these stars have a meaning— 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to get the best grade suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., NEW YORK 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 
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} TECHNICAL SECTION 





Oil and Leather Cloths 





Testing is a Thorough Procedure and Textile Manufacturers Can Well Consider Some Points for Their Own Benefit— 
Determining Weight. Thickness, Shrinkage, Stretch, Strength. Toughness. and Resistance to Moisture, 


Rubbing. Puncturing and Cracking 


EATHER cloth is largely used 
in places and under conditions 
that are most severe. To in- 
sure that the material has the 

necessary qualities it is most carefully 
tested in many ways. So thoroughly 
is this testing done by the leading 
manufacturers of this material that 
many textile mills can profit by con- 
sidering and adopting some of the 
methods, particularly when the cloths 
are to be used for mechanical, elec- 
trical or industrial purposes in gen- 
eral. Naturally these tests vary in 
accordance with the use to which the 
cloth is to be subjected, and any one 
fabric may not necessarily be tested 
in all the ways described. 

The method of selecting and testing 
the base fabrics, dyeing and coating 
materials for this type of impregnated 
cloth has been previously discussed 
in this article. The ways of testing 
during manufacture have also been 
considered. Therefore, this part will 
only take up the testing of the fin- 
ished article. 

Except when the cloth is used for 
some peculiar and particular purpose, 
a chemical analysis is not indicative 
of quality and means practically noth- 
ing, so the cloth is tested with physi- 


cal tests representing the actual 
conditions to which it will be sub- 
jected in actual use. From _ these 


tests, then, can be had a true knowl- 
edge of the serviceability of any par- 
ticular sample of material. 

In the earlier days of their manu- 


facture, before scientific methods 
vere studied and employed, oil and 
ither cloths deteriorated or aged 


ry rapidly when exposed to severe 
ither conditions, that is, the sun- 
cold, heat, 
1 These things 
t affect the finished materials, but 
careful tests and study, the life 


ice, 


dryness, ete. 


ht, wind, snow, 


isture, 


the cloth has been greatly ex- 
led. Therefore the first tests to 
ised on this kind of material is 

“ageing” test. When 


sO call d 


1 has 


either naturally or 
irtificial means, we can then com- 


: aged,” 


re and test it 


‘loth 


in the same manner 
from the factory, ob- 
valuable data for 


direct 
ing most com 
isons, 
Ageing Test 
1e simplest and oldest method of 
ing is shown by Fig. The 
+ 5, . 
was tacked or nailed on wooden 
es, depending upon its thickness 


20. 


ulting Textile Engineer, New Yor} 





By 


(Continued from 


- streneth, in both a taut and a loose 
manner. These 


placed on a roof or in 


then 
a yard where 
they would be exposed to all kinds of 
weather conditions. At definite in 
tervals of time certain cloths would 
be taken down, tested in all 

necessary, the results tabulated 
comparisons made. Fig. 21 shows the 


frames were 


ways 
and 





Fig. 


20. An 


Old Method of 
Cloth 


“Ageing” 


exposing of automobile top material 
to the weather. In this case the tops 
would be opened and closed at 
quent intervals to approximate 
conditions when on a motor car. 

But these methods of ageing take 
from three months to years to con 
duct properly and in these times it is 
not practical to wait that long to find 
out the deterioration (if any) in the 
material, so artificial 
ducing the same have been developed. 
Fig. 22 shows a box or cabinet wher: 


fre- 
the 


means of pro 


samples can be exposed as long as 
lesired to the ultra-violet rays 
ercury-are light. In this manne 

the effect of months or years of 


{ Vs 
The effect of heat and cold \ 
without moisture, can also. be 
ickly determined. In the forme 
ase, samples art placed in 1 
oning oven, raised to 1d ke 
lesired temperature, with 
sture content esire 
time, then graqdua 
suddenly cooled, condit ed t 
temperature and  moistur content 
and tested with iw” clot! \ 
eeneral rule two hours Iso” J 


1 


will bring out whether or 


material “spews” or “sweats” wl 


heated 


l. 
Certain cloths have been kni 

' me 

~hange materially at only a slight rise 


in temperature, others to resist quit 


James Il 


ie 
iUoz, Ps 
April 26 Issu 
110 temperature far fairl lar 
19 temperature 1 airiv Ione 
period. If it is necessary to know 
the cold-resisting qualities the same 


i 
+ 


type OT test can be made by 


artificial 


means of 
refrigeration Immersing 
in water at various temperatures for 
stated intervals will give the deteri 
oration, if any, from this cause. 
With samples of any material in 


the 


new state, as well as aged for 
various lengths of time, the various 
physical comparisons and tests can 


then be made and very accurate and 
dependable results be 
The general appearance as to color, 
luster, dullness, brilliance, smoothness, 
harshness, softness, finish, pliability, 
rigidity, etc., can be 


ascertained. 


visually com 
pared to actual samples and judged 
from experience in the manufacture 
or use of the cloth in question. 

the gray cotton 
fabric used for any cloth in question, 
whether it be sheeting, drill, twill, 
sateen, etc., or a combination of any 
of these, is net of import, as it makes 
no difference to the consumer of the 
leather cloth what fabric or 
fabrics, or even what impregnating 


The analysis of 


eray 


and coating materials were used, if 
the final result is satisfactory. The 


maker of the leather cloth is the per- 





Fig. 21. Old Method of “Ageing” Auto- 
mobile Top Material 
] \ ) h ) al t t 
1, sel h r 
1 
ISI\ 1S 1SS¢ T IC i¢ 
Weight is ng to be cor 
le It ete Tlé t] i 
( € yuld I ( Ve Tea t tan ord 
br ithe 
( S ( V1 039 
€ t1\ nidi t 7 mn case ¢ 
/ 
1ST) | 1 y yst OT n t 
1 + t j yf ( nl 
: 
ro yece to mece ) tl 
t cloth, be Ss vari 
: 
fects the qualit ther ways 
hereinafter describe B making 
ll w hings from different parts 





Specifications for Automobile Materials 


1 ) V Varlall ( 
Ss I Ca ri Cas ly Cie en 
velg s a rule means an e\ K 
ss of mate This is rea 
tet Ine ny a nicrometel r 
pre te ly of the spring qt 
culating type, as it is accurate enough 
for all practical purposes ai 0 
readiness can be taken to one the 


screw type 


For a specific purpose there ts al 


wavs a best base fabric to 


ust 





22. “Ageing” Cabinet 


Fig. 


impregnating and coating materials, 
and best weight and thickness. Once 
these are determined, standards can 
be set and a proper degree of toler- 
ance allowed for variation from them. 
If these standards are rigidly adhered 


to, a better and more uniform quality 
of cloth can be made. Theretore it 
can readily be seen that unitorm 


weight is of importance. 


Shrinkage and Streteh 


The next thins to be cons! let | IS 
shrinkage, which 1s just as important 
for some uses of oil and leat ith 
as for some uses of ordin th 
Use as automobile top material a 
ood example The determinat n of 

is is a simple matter. A carefully 
measured square of cloth is immersed 
In water at warm or varyit ten 
peratures, taken out, allowe t Iry 

t irally (OT artificially 1 to 

an easured agai r] the 
shrit e.1 obtain 1 the 
percentage can be easily { 1 Ot 

e cloth may be placed in a nist 
place, in certain fumes, et 

1easured and the shrinkage 
n percentages as above 

he sti and breaking stre th 

O the cl ire determi! 1 Ly 

s the ( d be for ordinat i 
I 23 shows a recular Scott ma- 
chine for this purpose. Tests are 
de, standards are ascertain set 
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| THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St. (Ne fonrg,52""*") New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. — Chicago, Ill. — Brampton, Ont 
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of any kind of Compounds for 


Mtator SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING ~—_- WEIGHTING | 


a for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines | 
SOLUBLE OILS, 50%-75% GUARANTEED 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Our Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


DURON 


Exclusively sold by the 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


DURON- (Excel any lubricant for spinning of yarns, increase production and guarantee a perfect combing 
EMULSIONS and spinning of worsted and woolen yarns, also wool and cotton mixtures. 





Let a trial convince you: 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


oils thin it penetrates the warps increases breaking strength and carries the weight into the cloth. 
i s > 
oroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives 
can get from no other starch. 


Being 
a bleach and finish to the goods that you 


\ trial order will convince vou that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It means satisfied help and 
LOO% rducti 


| 
| 
| 
| THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
| 


Southern Agent: DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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ari tolerances allowed as for ordi- 
nery cloth. The strip method, 


n turally not ravelled, is generally 
Strips are cut from the ma- 
al both warp and filling ways. In 





for Testing Stretch, 
Bonding Strength 


23. Machine 


Fig 


Breaking and 


determining the stretch, jaws 
wide are usually used, placed 3” apart 

the machine operated at the 
standard cloth speed of 12” per 
For breaking strength sep- 
te strips are generally used, set in 
apart the 


erated at the speed. 


machine 
The 
iter believes in this connection that 
the stretch and strength 
ests on the same basis would be pru- 

of more accurate results, with 
of time and 


” jaws, 1” and 


same 


erating 


yNsumption ma- 


low percentage of stretch is 


Imost always Jiesirable and generaliv 


amount is so small that it is 
st neghigibl In most cases the 

vill break !efore it will stretch 
inv degree. Strength, warp and 


it imagine, because 


, though important, is not 
is one migl 
loth has the other necessary 
the 


streneth 


particularly proper 
the 


than sufficient. It 


finish, will 
more 
sting to note that the impreg- 
srial is usually far stronger 
of which it 1s 


00d grades of leather cloth 


fabric 


mger than the corresponding 
her used for the same pur- 
On the other hand, if once 
it tears more easily than 


r the basic fabric or correspond- 
leather. 

times it is necessary to pro 

leather cloth of extra thick- 

strength, rigidity, small 

tc. When this is required, 


bias 


| proper base fabrics are selected 
‘mented together before coating. 
when coated they will have the 
ve mentioned qualities more than 
ingle fabric could have. When 
stched they will not appear stringy 
streaky, will have more body, and 
water resistance will be greatly 
reased. 





can readily be seen that the two 
se fabrics must be very firmly 
ached to each other. The degree 


i. 
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of adhesion is termed the bonding 
strength. This is determined by 


means of the same type of strength 
tester as shown in Fig. 23. 

The cloth cut warp or filling 
ways as for a strength test, generally 
however in strips 8” to 12” long and 
exactly to a width, usually 1”. The 
plies are carefully separated at one 
end, by means of a knife, for enough 
distance to allow each ply to be firmly 
and squarely clamped in the jaws of 
the machine. The lower jaw is then 
moved at the standard speed of 12” 
per minute and the pull required is 
registered on the dial. This will vary 
a little, but an average bonding 
strength can easily be ascertained. 
Fig. 24 shows strips before, during 
and after separation. 


is 


Resistance to Rubbing 

In some places where this cloth is 
used it is subjected to rubbing or 
abrasion, in just the same manner as 
many ordinary fabrics. This 
especially true when used as 


IM 


Fig. 24. Strips Used in Bonding Strength 


Test 


1S 


an 


material. The 
rubbing has a tendency to wear the 
coating off the fabric 
cloth has comparatively small resist 
to this kind wear. | 
sequently if the coating rubs off, not 


upholstery constant 


which 


base, 


ance of on 


only is the appearance, but the actual 


utility of the cloth very greatly 
diminished. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 25, 
gives the fabric to be tested approxi 
mately the same treatment as in 
actual practice Two side stands are 
mounted on a _ heavy flat board 


These support a cylinder (shown in 
white) in bearings. This cylinder 
can be given an oscillating motion by 
means of a crank arm connected to 
a shaft at the rear of the apparatus. 
The cylinder can be covered with any 
kind of material desired. Over this 
cylinder is placed a strip of the 
terial to be tested, face (coated sid 
to cylinder. The strip 
clamps as shown and a proper tensio1 
produced by.weights 


is held by 


The cylinder 


then operated 1,000, 2,000, 3,000 or 
any number of times and the result 
on the material noted. On a_ poor 


material, 500 oscillations or rubs may 
produce a noticeable effect; on a good 
material, 5,000 rubs may scarcely be 


noticeable. This test is very indica 


tive of the wearing quality of the 
coating and hence the cloth in 
general. 


The resistance to puncture by a 
sharp object of cloth, for example, 
that to be used for .automobile 
bodies, baby carriages, trunks, hand 
bags, etc. 1 important. In 


is 


is most 
order to scientifically and accurately 
test this record, compare and regulate 


results, a Webb tester is used. This 
device originally was for the most 
part used in the paper and paper 


board industry, where resistance to 


puncture 1s an important factor. It 
works approximately the reverse of a 
streneth tester; that iS, instead of one 
part moving away from the other, it 
moves towards the other and the 
resistance is registered by a dial in 
the same way that pull is recorded. 
The cloth to be tested is placed over 
the stationary part, which part has a 
hole in the center. The cloth is held 
firmly in position by clamping, both 
warp and _ filling Directly 
opposite the center of the hole is the 
moving member, into the end of 


which is firmly placed a small metallic 


Ways. 


square foot. Fig. 26 shows the 
apparatus. By rotating the hand 
wheel, the moving part is slowly 


forced against the fabric and finally 
punctures it. As a general rule, a 
one-inch hole in the stationary mem- 
ber, with a 1%” square foot, seem to 
give the best results and they 


ap- 
proximate as nearly as can be the 
average kind of puncture which the 


fabric in question will have to resist 
in actual wear. 

Fig. 26 also shows a quickly ad- 
justable gage or micrometer caliper, 
previously explained, for 
the thickness of the fabic. 

Where the 


measuring 


material has to be bent, 





Fig. 25. Apparatus for Rub Tests 
folded or stitc] l, tl ince ft 
cracking should be determine 
that no trouble wi e encountere 
consumers of the material in actual 

Si a letey ‘ t 
itCKIN i iter to 

strips. warp ‘ ll ctio1 \ 

trip jG ‘ Fl yh cle ‘ 

t tire ( t yn utside | 

then placed in the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 26, the stationary part this 
time being a solid one and the moving 
part fitted with a foot one inch 

uar lhe machine is _ started, 


and the 
The pressure 


pressure is put on the cloth 


coating finally cracks 


necessary to do this is registered on 
the dial. 
Fig. 27 shows another apparatus, 


designed and made by one of the 
largest producers of leather cloth, to 
make this same test in a better, more 
delicate and accurate manner. It 
works on the same principle as the 
one shown in Fig. 26. Pressure up to 
200 pounds per sq. in. can be deter- 
mined by this apparatus. Superior 
cloths will easily withstand this, 
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while inferior ones will crack at very 
low pressures. 


Toughness of Coating 
weakest 
leather cloth testing seems 


The point in oil and 


to be the 





Fig. 26. Apparatus for Testing the Crack- 
ing of Materials; Also Caliper 
for Measuring Thickness 


lack of a good method of measuring 
and determining the toughness of the 
coating. So far hand tests are used 
almost exclusively and 
no will 


as naturally 
do it exactly 
not be said to 
as reliable and as accurate as the 
explained. A _ blunt 
instrument 1s sometimes drawn across 


two perst tS 


alike, these 


be 


ones previously 


tests can 


the fabric, or strips are cut and 
folded, the coated surface to the 
inside, pressure exerted and_ then, 


keeping the pressure, slowly pulling 
the fold apart. 
No 


general procedure or method 


has come to the writer’s attention for 
determining the resistance to re- 
peated bending This is not im- 


portant in all cases, but it is a factor 


in automobile tops, shoe coverings, 
etc Undoubtedly this will be de- 
veloped in the near future 


The adhesion of the coating to the 
base fabric is naturally a most vital 
factor in all instances. The old 


to peel or crack off with 
knife, 


The 


cern which developed the apparatus 


finger nail, a or some 


similar procedure same con- 


shown in I*ig. 27 uses that device for 


ot 


obtaining the adhesion in 


coating 





Fig. 27. Another Type of Apparatus to 
Determine Resistance to Cracking 


a more accurate and dependable way. 
As usual, 1” strips are cut each way 
of the cloth. These, however, are 
long. Near one end an “S” bend is 
made with the coated surface to the 
inside. A definite pressure in pounds 
is applied on this “S” bend by means 
of the two jaws. One end is fastened 
to a cylinder driven by the motor and 
the fabric is thus drawn out at a 
uniform speed. By changing the 
(Continued on page 138) 
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A New De-Sizing Agent 
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[)-Siz-O is manufactured exclusively from patches—if you have despaired of getting a sey 
all-barley malt. No glucose or cheap adul-  de-sizing agent that would prove successful be api 
terants are employed. with heavy goods—if you have had too many aan 

complaints from customers, try D-Siz-O. wise 


























[)-Siz-O has a 216 Lintner diastatic power. 


We guarantee that its quality is uniformly A liberal working sample will be sent to any 


mill executive. This will not involve any ob- confin: 
ligation. It w2// give you an opportunity to ya: 
If you have been troubled with stains and save money. i 


high—that its strength is constant. 


Hazleton Syrup Co. - Hazleton, Penn. | 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 2060 GRAND CONCOURSE This | 
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HE organization of Chas. T. Main offers an Engineer- ig 

ing Service which is of value because of its experience Des 

of the past thirty years in connection with important Eq 

; ed : NIX1n 

developments of the Textile Industry. vith 


A study of the plant or of a single department may 
show how important economies in operation can be effected. 


Your problem is neither too large nor too small for 


this organization to undertake. 


trial Buildings Valuations for 
a ea CHAS.T. MAIN ea 
Steam and E NG | N E ER Taxation 
1] ro-electric Plants : 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET Insurance, 


stigations BOSTON, MASS. Purchase and Sale 


Processing of Short Foreign Cottons 


A Modification of the Modern Spinning System Using Multi-Coiler Cards—The Cottons for Which it is Adapted and 
Particulars of Conditions Under Which it May be Worked—Machine Settings, Speeds and 


¥ YSTEMS Nos. 5 to 11 all differ 
from Nos. 1 to 4, which are 
condenser systems. The for- 
mer embody the modern prin- 
ciple of spinning, the drawing out of 
che cotton by its submission to the 
influence of at least three successive 
pairs of rollers in each of the ma- 
chines subsequent to the card, along 
with any additional stretch which may 
be applied on the principle of the 
Systems Nos. 1 to 4. These rollers are 
perated at such speeds that each 
iraws out, or stretches, the cotton a 
predetermined amount. 

(his difference in principle restricts 
the use of the systems Nos. 5 to II by 
‘confining them to those cottons pos- 
sessing characteristics which are re- 


sponsive in a satisfactory manner to 
the roller drawing effort named. For 
that reaon it is not expedient to em- 
these systems for cotton which 
s composed of fibres which are very 
iriable in length or very weak, also 
f very short or dirty. These affecta- 
tions of the cotton render the draw- 
ng action ineffective by causing ir- 
regularity in an uncertain measure. 
lis influences the character and the 
utput by the interruptions, breakages 
nd the pollution which results. 
Hence, the material produced under 
. the last-named conditions is of a low 

standard and usually uneconomical. 
In effect the sets Nos. 5 to II are 
of a type distinctly different from 1 
to 4, the latter being economically 
applicable in treating and making 
threads of restricted counts from cot- 
tons of any kind, while the former 
are applicable only to cotton conform- 
ing with the requirements of the rol: 
lers in the matter of the length and 
substance of fibres suitably respon- 

sIVe 


Description of Equipment No. 5 

Equipment No. 5, consisting of 
mixing, opening and scutching cards 
vith multi-coiler, slubber and_ spin- 
ning, is the least costly of any in the 
Nos. 5 to 11. It renders its 
best service when confined to the pro- 


Lroup 


uction of counts ranging up to 16s, 
low quality yarns amply twisted. 
s set can be economically and 
niently operated in small 
rge units, or sets, on such work. 
| features are as follows: 


or 
Its 
(a) 
irds are fitted with the multi- 
system; (b) the slubber is in- 
ed for drawing-out the sliver; 
* spinning machine is also fitted 
ollers for drawing out the 
The treatment of the cotton 
the card is that common to the 
ready dealt with so that there 
ing calling for comment until 
ton is at the carding stage. 
Multi-Coiler System 
fitted with multi-coilers 
from the ordinary card in that 


card 


ghts reserved by aut! 





Productions—The Slubber as Modified Roving Frame 


By J. Winterbottom, M.Sc. 
(Continued from April 19 tissue) 


it makes two, three or four slivers the several portions named by any one 
instead of one. 
by dividing the web on the doffer into 


This is accomplished 
following general principle: 






Concenser 





Selitting grooves 






















































































The feed, grains per yd 











of several ways which constitute the 
The di 


viding of the web collected by the 
doffer is done either by using sepa- 
rating or splitting wires or by the use 
of narrow 


doffer. 


spaced rings upon the 
The latter, filling the smallest 
possible spaces, at the points where 
each division is required, prevents 
fibres collecting on this portion and 
thus a narrow void space makes the 


fibres distinct on either side of it 


Arrangement of Wires 
Che dividing wires, as an alterna- 
tive way, are placed so that they pro- 
into the the wire 
points of the doffer tangentially, and 
so cause the fibres to pass on one side 


t 


ject surface of 


or the other of the wire, thereby cut 


ting through the sheet of fibres col- 


lected on the face of the doffer as 





passes the active part of the wire. 
Such wires are placed at some point 
in the center or between the point 


nearest to the cylinder and round the 
under side of the doffer, where the 
web is off by the doffer 
hese are usually secured to a 


taken 
comb 
frame stretching across the machine 
in such a way that they can be ad- 
justed 1f misplaced, or if a difference 
in the weight of the webs from the 
several portions makes correction de 
sirable; 


one, two or three such divid 


ing wires being necessary for two, 
three and four divisions respectively. 

Thus the doffer web is converted 
into the number of divisions desired, 
and each of these as they pass from 
the doffer and doffer comb, is received 
upon a slightly inclined smooth sliver 
plate placed immediately in front of 
the doffer and below the comb. This 
plate is divided into four portions, 
each provided with a _ condenser 
mouthpiece, or trumpet, placed at a 
point sufficiently in advance to allow 
each ribbon to contract suitably be- 
fore entering this mouthpiece which 
is the compressing unit forming the 
ribbon into a sliver. To pull the rib- 
condensers the 
usual calenders are applied at a point 


bon through these 


























ne 
Fig. 2. Particulars of Conditions Under Which a Multi-Coiler Set May Be Worked 
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as close to the exit of the condensers 
as 18 possible. 

lhe cotton sliver, as it passes from 
calenders, immediately enters 
the tube of a truncated wheel, known 
is a coiler, which coils the sliver as 
delivered into a rotating can placed 
the same. (For the pur- 
of making this clearer refer to 
and 1b.) Thus the two, 
three or four slivers are placed each 
in small cans i8 to 24 inches long and 
eight or nine inches in diameter, at 
me and the same time, 


these 


to recelve 
DOSE 
i 


Figs. Ia 


ready for sub- 
ssion to the next process, the slub- 
er, by the above 
ted, arranged co-extensive with a 
| frontage. 


—_ | - 
several parts as 


The count of the sliver which can 
produced by this 
i 


method 1s limited on the one hand by 


e & 


istactorily 


the heaviest sliver which the card 
can treat This is probably under 
ivorable conditions not more than 


two grains per yard per inch of width, 
a 48 in. card. And 
on the other hand the lightest is prob- 


1,1 
ill 


or 96 grains for 


y 48 grains when the cotton is not 


Thus a tour-coiler 


too poor. card 
would under these conditions make 24 
Train 


slivers and 12 grain slivers as 


1 heaviest and lightest per vard re- 

Under these 
the rates of production 
would bx 


spectively. conditions 


as to length 
about 60 and 50 feet per 


minute, respectively, and 170 pounds 


and 68 pounds per ten hours, respec- 


tively he coarser of these would be 


} ] ‘ 
appheabl to the 


Xs, and the 


production of 6s to 
finer to 12s to 16s, of a 
nerally low, but varving ac 


the stock 


juali’y 
cording to the nature of 


used. 


Slubber a Modified Roving Frame 

he slubber is a modified roving 
frame adapted to take its feed from 
the cans containing the specially pre- 
| pared sliver from the multicoiler card. 
Designed to make a rove suitable for 
to the spinning machine, 
the rollers are of such size and de- 
as is most applicable for some 


presenting 


sign 


particular class of cotton and work 
on which they are intended to be em- 


ployed. Three pairs of rollers are 
used, these being generally 11%” 
i”, 11g” for the front, middle and 
back positions, for the long fibred 


’ , ” 


cottons; and 1”, 7%”, 1” for the mid- 


dle qualities; and 7g”, 34”, 7%” for the 


shortest fibre cotton. 


It is not practical to use smaller 
rollers than the latter. It is not usual 
to employ this system for cottons 
exceeding 1” in length, although such 
is practicable. The latter sizes are the 
smallest practicable and in order to 
give the most effective results it i 
a good practice to have these rollers 
an extra small staff as such 

reinforces them consistently for the 
trenuous conditions of their working. 

[he suitable staff would be 2 to 4 

spindles for 10” lift bobbins, and 4 
to 6 spindles for 8” lift bobbins. The 
} extra 
the small 
essential 


made in 


roller bearings resulting from 


staff give the rigiditv so 
and difficult to maintain in 
such coarse work. 

The roving 
j counts between 


may be prepared in 
Is and 3s. The draft 


May 3, 1: 


most applicable ranges from 2 
5, which suffices for the genera 


= . 
poses of such machines. Th 


rollers are of the leather-c i 
type, each weighted. The spindl 2 
capable of speeds common 1 1e 


frame, but 
1,000 fr.p.m. 1s 
The twist gear is devised t 
range from 1.5 to 3.6 turns per 
The bobbins are sufficiently larg. jin 
8” lift and 3%” to 4%” diam 
full bobbin. Low drafts art 
applicable to low grade stock 
draft being only satisfactory wit 
very best of stock and high star 
conditions generally. 

The twist coefficient is usual 
a much higher scale than comm 
the ordinary cotton system due 1 
more irregular conditions and to 
extent to the lower stock used; 
generally from 1.4 to 2.0 tim e 


ordinary roving 
class of work 


square of the counts equalling 
per inch. 
widely on 


The production varies 
account of the consider 


(Continued on page 140) 


Cloths 


from page 135 


Oil and Leather 


(Continued 
he coating is. sli 
stripped off 
thus be made 


pressures, t 
rubbed or entirely 
COMparisons Cal 
various samples. 
Resistance to penetration of w 
a very important quality, is det 
mined by use of the Mullen tester 
The rubber diaphragm is first 
moved and the well filled with water 
The sample to be tested is pla 
coated side to the 


water, and 
machine operated in the usual man- 
ner. When the water comes thro 
the samples, the dial can be read and 


® 


the necessary pressure ascertat 
3y replacing the rubber diaphragm 
and using the machine in the ordinary 
manner the qualities are 
determined as for any fabric. 

Tt is desirable, of course, that a 
leather cloth be as little inflammable 
as possible. This quality can be 
divided into two parts; these aré 
resistance to ignition and resistance 
to burning ignition. The 
employed is to slit 
the material into long narrow strips, 
support at one end, then apply 4 
flame at the other end and with a 
stop watch record the seconds and 
fractions thereof for both ignition 
and complete burning. 


bursting 


after 
method. usually 


As in ordinary fabric testing, and 
for the same reasons, averages should 
be found by testing various places of 

conclusions 
only a few 


many pieces and no 
should be reached by 


scattered tests 


Purchase Specifications 
Until a comparatively few 
oil and leather cloths were pur- 
chased in the same manner as ordl- 
nary textile materials; in other words, 
by the buyer’s judgment based on 
appearance, feel of the fabric, past 
experience, the desires or foible: 
the trade, or perhaps because of the 
particular persuasive powers or 


years 


ago, 
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nal magnetism of an excellent sales- 
in. The employment of textile 
iterials for trade and industrial 
irposes and the growing knowledge 
the buyer and ultimate consumer 
; to quality, gradually brought about 
ore careful and methodical inspec- 
yn in buying, and eventually scien- 
fic testing to determine the relative 
ialities of a particular fabric for a 
finite purpose. 
This procedure developed in like 
inner in the oil and leather cloth 
lustry, but probably more quickly 
d to a greater degree, because of 
innate nature of impregnated 
ith, and the uses to which it is 
entually put, as well as the proven 
‘essity for testing the base fabrics 








| Tensile strength, warp-ways - lbs. 

| Tensile strength, filling-ways - lbs. 
| Neight per square vard = ozs. 

} Thickness - inches 


Toughness, warpewavs = scrubs 
Toughness, filling-ways - scrubs 
Resistance to abrasion = 2000 rubs 


Resistance to abrasion = 4000 rubs 
Stretch, warp-ways, 20# pull - % 
Stretch, filling-ways, 20# pull - % 
Stretch, warp-ways, 40# pull - % 
Stretch, filling-ways 40# pull - % 
Stretch, warp-ways, 60# pull - % 
Stretch, filling-ways 60# pull - % 
Adhesion of coating = lbs. 

Sonding strength = lbs. 

Resistance to puncture, warp-ways - lbs. 
Resist.to puncture, filling-ways - lbs. 
Resistance to water pressure - lbs. 
Resistance to water for 48 hours - lbs. 
Shrinkage, warp-ways - % 

Shrinkage, filling-ways - % 

Weave of base cotton fabrics 

Plain fabric, average cloth count 
Twill fabric, average eloth count 
Resistance to heat - 150 deg. F. 
Resistance to cold - 30 deg. F. 
Resistance to fire (burning) - seconds. 
Cleansability - soap 

Cleansability - gasolene 

Dryness 

Flexibility 

Smoothness 

Surfacing 

Luster 


cetera 





and impregnating materials used in 
the course of manufacture. This de- 
velopment of testing with the conse- 
quent setting of specifications pro- 
ceeded slowly until the advent of the 
automobile. The huge quantity of 
laterial required for this purpose, 
he huge usage given it and the com- 
petition to make a cheap fabric of 
excellent appearance as well as long 
wearing qualities, brought about the 
determination and setting of certain 
specifications, particularly for the 
three most used materials in motor 
r manufacture. 
It was soon apparent that in most 
es the wearing qualities and good 
appearance of the top material, up- 
holstery fabric and body cloth must 
be such as to last practically as long 
the mechanical life of the automo- 
Tests were made _ extending 
t considerable period of time 
standards set, which if the fabric 
Id successfully meet, would show 
was a satisfactory product for 
purpose intended. 


iturally no two leather cloth 
ifacturers produce a cloth ex- 
y alike, although the fabrics on 
ial inspection may have exactly 
same appearance, color and 


41 


thness. Therefore, the checking 


manner and ways previously ex 
plained. 


cation table the name of the test 1s 





Ss 
Resistance to abrasion = 3000 rubs Sli 
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to rigid and carefully set specifica 
tions is the only way to be absolutely 
sure of the real wearing qualities. 
Table “A” gives the specifications 
of one prominent manufacturer for 
the three leather cloths most used in 
automobiles. It is safe to assert that 
if any fabric can excel, equal, or in 
fact nearly equal, these specifications 
it will be a most acceptable material 
for the purpose. Any fabric under 
consideration should be, if possible 
tested after “ageing,” either naturally 
or artificially, as well as when new 
The testing should be done in the 


In the first column of the specifi 





Table A - Specifications for Three Automobile aterinls. 





175 = 190 195 = 21 120 - 13% 
95 - 10 150 - 16 ] - 12 
20 = 21 23 = 24 22 = 23 
032 -.03% S2 -.033 0035 -.03 
30 = 40 40 - 5¢ 30 = 4 
25 - 35 S30 = 4 25 = 3E 
ghtly dul O-Ke OK 
ghtly dull O-K Ke 
dull Slightly dull Slight 
0075 = 1. 1.50 - 2.0 2.00 - 2.6 
1-50 - 1.75 4-00 - 4.50 4.50 = 5.00 
1.00 = 1.50 2.00 = 2.50 3200 = 4 
1.75 = 2.00 5.50 = 6.0¢ 6.00 = 6.5 
2.00 = 2.25 4.00 = 4.50 9.00 -11.00 
2.00 - 2.50 8.50 = 9.0 8.00 = 9. 
4-5 5 4-5 
2.50 - 3.00 2.56 = 3.00 2.50 = 3. 
325 = 350 330 = 340 200 = 210 
285 = 315 380 = 390 250 = 260 
80 = 120 200 = 250 220 = 240 
O-K. O-K. OF. 
1.00 - 1.50 0-50 = 0.75 0.75 = 1.00 


025 = 0.75 0-00 = 0.25 0-00 - 0.25 


plain & twill plain & twill plain & twill 


635 x 54 65 x 59 50 x 48 
64 x 37 108 x 45 70 x 68 
O-K- O-Ke slightly tack 


no cracking no cracking no cracking 
35 = 40 35 = 40 35 = 40 
O-K- OK. OK. 
O-Ke OK. slight effect | 
Good Good Good | 
O-Ke O«Ke O.K. 
Good Good Good 
Good Good Good 
Good Good Good 





of the three different types of mate- 
rial. In these columns it can be noted 
that a range or variation is generally 
allowed. If the average of a number 
of tests on different samples of the 
same cloth comes within these limits, 
there will be no doubt that the fab- 
Tic is satisfactory insofar as_ that 
particular specification is concerned. 

The order in which the tests are 
listed does not necessarily mean the 
order of importance, inasmuch as for 
automobile use all seem very impor 
tant. For other purposes, however, 
some qualities are more vital than 
others and all these tests are not 
necessary. In drawing up specifica 
tions for any fabric, the use to which 
it is to be put must be always in mind 
as the prime consideration. Broadly 
speaking, it can be said that if any 
particular kind of leather cloth can 
pass the tests for automobile use it 
will be satisfactory for practically any 
other purpose to which it might bh 
adapted. 


(The author is indebted to the 


Standard Textile Products Co. for 
the illustrations accompanying this 
irticle.) 


One stain can undo the care 
ful work of a dozen processes 
through which a fabric has 
Helping keep soil- 
age at low ebb is one of the 
functions 
Heavy Duty Cleaner. It isn’t 1 improved products, les: 
how much lint or dust vou 
have in the mill 


been put. 


20% Materials 


given, as well as how, and in what 
form. The requirements are tabu- 
lated in the separate columns for each 

| 66 Mill Street 


3011) 


percentage 


vou get rid of it 


dites cleaning, 
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For a lowered stain 


that counts 


This powerful machine expe 


going over 


arge areas quickly and thor 


the Invincible Oughly. It’s influence is seen 


machine trouble 


it’s the way employe morale. 


May we send you the full facts? 


CRODNEY HUNT XMACHINE>CCOMPANY 





“Rodney Hunt” 
Dye Tubs and Bleaching Machines 


SAVE 


70% Labor 


Send for Booklet 1119 





and _ better 


Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 


50% Power 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Crange, Mass. 























































































































































All-Metal Table 


With Aluminum Troughs—The 

Angle-Base Attachment 
ry manufacturers will recog 
new table shown in the illus 
trat which has been brought out 
Paramount Textile Machinery 
go, as an advancement in 
t finishing hosiery. An 
It merits reveals many 

: . 17 


of practicability that apply to 


dling of the finest chiffons as 





Paramount All-Metal Table with 
Aluminum Troughs 


well as the coarsest grade 5 Che table 
is all-metal and unusually durable in 
construction It will render long 
Ser\ ind improve the appearance 

irding room \rrangements 
can be made tor exchanging present 


this new type 


I Ii carrvin € un 
I ( il nade ot smooth 
1 ed Wainu nad i 
ede¢ this s1103 ting 
m0 ny hre S 1 hic 
( square corners to 
ence troughs can. be 
\ ( \ \\ List 
\ 11 bsorben 
wh vermits 
' 
: 0 ( i leach 
‘ ) Wpiy Wip o out the 
s doing awav with cloth 
COVE mate s. Whidet 
{ » the handling of the 
YOOUS and these 1 uughs 


are set in such a position that the 
stockings cannot dry out by coming 
in contact with the steam pipes. 

The angle-base attachment is an 
important addition to Paramount fea- 
tures and it will prove of real as- 
sistance in securing quality work. 
This attachment enables the operator 
to see both sides of the stocking, re- 
sulting in better finished goods. The 
fact that visibility is attained on both 
sides of the stocking, without moving 
the form, is very important, inasmuch 
as the factor of rigidity which 1s so 
essential to rapid and efficient board 
ing is not sacrificed. 

Ih 


( 
Out the 


operator is required to comb 


stocking tops with the palm 
1} her hand instead of the fingers, 
thereby producing a better finish of 
the tops. The attachment permits the 


operator to work in a natural position 
when stripping the finished goods and 
also saves several inches in_ reach, 


vhich 1s important to boarders of 


New Cotton Tests 


For Thoroughness of Bleach and 
Identifving Fibre 
By OS fi G. 


Ncw ideas and new tests on cotton 
ire now of almost daily occurrence. 
\mong the more recent is a single 
simple test for the thoroughness or 
quality of a bleach which can give 
at the same time information as to 
where the cotton came from. 

Methy lene Blue has often been used 
as a test for oxycellulose and there- 
It has 
recently been found at the laboratory 
of the British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association that a more care- 
ful test, involving exact strengths and 
measurements, can be employed to 
show how far normal cotton bleach- 
ing has progressed. Methylene Blue 
is a basic dye requiring a tannin 
mordant for the full development of 
a shade on cotton. By itself, it is 
ordinarly said to have no affinity for 
cotton, 


slightly stain that fibre, and a still 


fore as a check on bleaching. 


although its. solutions will 


more pronounced color will develop 
if some form of mistreatment has 


+ 


converted some of the cotton § t 


| Pe 
OXVCCLIULOSR, 


In the new test the sm amount 
of blue absorbed by the fibre varies 
with the quality of the bleach; the 


better it is the less color is taken 
| Briefly, one 


om the solution 


nethod used in conducting the test 
was the shaking of two grams of the 
‘otton tot 18 hours with 50 cc. of 
ethylene Blue solution at a strength 


f about one-eighth gram per liter 





The color remaining was compared 
with as d solution and_= th 
ill nt of bh withdrawn was rea 
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Tests made after each step in a 
bleaching process showed a_ steady 


diminution from the gray cloth 
represented by 2.16, through various 
processes to a final value of 0.57. A 


definite normal value can be estab- 
lished for a given kind of cotton, and 
taken as a standard for bleaching 
tests 

Different kinds of cotton have dif- 
ferent normal values and it is a very 
interesting point that, even though 
Jeached under the same conditions, 





Egyptian cotton absorbed a great deal 
more than the American, no matter 
whether the Egyptian was grown in 
Egypt or in Arizona. Sakellaridis con- 
sistently showed twice the figure 5 
American cottons. 

Some of the comparative figures 
obtained were 


Numerous American 


cottons 0.45 to 0.5 
Brazilian 6 
Kgyptian from = Ari 

zona 74 
Upper Egyptian about .7 
Sakellaridis Egyptian Or 
This is evidently a promising 


method for the identification § ot! 


? 
processed cottons in special cases 


(Complete details are in the Journa 
of the Textile Institute, Vol. ATV 


Page T 297.) 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
CLEARER, Revolving. 1,489,897. L. W 
Penney, Newton Highlands, Mass 
DrawinGc frame. 1,490,051. H. Wern- 

ing, Nordhorn, Germany. 

DyeING of cellulose acetate, artificial 
silk, etc. 1,489,814. M. E. Bouvier, 
Lyon, France 

Fasric roll end protector. 1,489,498 
J. F. Leslie, Mishawaka, Ind 

Fipres, Washing and degumming 1,- 
489,546 R. L. Pritchard, London, 
England. 

FLax, Method and apparatus for treat- 
ing. 1,489,469. B. S. Summers, Port 
Huron, Mich 

KIER 1,489,354 P. W. 
Lowell, Mass 

Let-Orr mechanism. 1,489,721. F. G 
R. and R. Versavel, Roubaix, France 

Looms, Attachment for dobby. — 1,- 
489,514. W. S. Applegate, Mays Land- 
ing, N. J 

Looms, Shipper mechanism for.  1,489,- 
611. J. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass 


Looms, Stop motion device for. 1,489,- 


457. CC. C. Pennell, Thorndale, Pa 

Rotts, Delivering material from 1 
489.874. W. M. Wheildon, Ashland 
Mass 

SH LE tip 1,489,584 E. L. Tink 
ham, Hopedale, Mass 

THREAD guard and spinning ring holder 


Combined 1,489,910. C. D. WI 
Norwich, Conn. 

THREADS or filaments, Twisting frame 
for 1,489,478 7... A, and HH. A 
Boyd, Shettleston, Scotland 

Wers, Operating upon printed. — 1,489,- 

833. G. M. Keller, Philadelphia, Pa 

YARN winding machine. 1,489,280. W 


Severns, Chicago, Il 
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Processing Foreign Cotton 
(Continued from page 138) 


variation in losses and the bad a 
rangements commonly associated wit 
such work. There is no reason wl 
these should not be reduced to thos 
consistent with the best practice in t] 
use of the ordinary process. In th 
tabulated productior 
drafts and specification of worki1 
(See Fig. 2) the variables have bee 
assessed at 5 per cent with a furthe 
2’ per cent allowance for breal 
<es. The twist coefficients used 
compiling that table are 1.8 for ro 
ing and that for yarn 4.5. 

In deciding on the settings of tl 


details of 


rollers it is necessary to observe tha 
a closer setting must be used tha: 
in ordinary roving frames. This 
nm account of the softer body 
fibres present and the absence 
twist. The amount of the clearan 
ver the length of ihe longest fibres 
should be the smallest practicable. A: 
this stage it 1s often possible to ha 
the rollers closer than is practical! 
it the spinning stage. 

The spinning machine most con 
monly used is the mule or ring at 
the former gives the best results. Nx 
special provision is necessary othe: 
than that common in using these ma 
chines for similar kinds of 
trom the ordinary rove similar in its 
irregularity. spindle speeds 
may be generally advisable on ac 
count of the lowered spinning condi- 
tions. Special attention should bx 
given to keeping all the parts free 
from collections of fluff and dirt; in 
this way the outturn is improved in 
quality and quantity. The general par- 
ticulars of production are indicated 
in the tabulated matter referred to in 
the previous description (see Fig: 2 


(To be continued.) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING LEATHER 
Betts ENpLEss; Pre-Testep LEATHER 
BELTING; Chicago Belting Co., Chicag: 
These are two new booklets just issu 

by this company The former is an ex 

tremely valuable booklet of practical in 
structions for the man in the shop wh 
has charge of belts It outlines the 
methods in a clear and concise mannet 
and its use of many illustrations adds 


cottor 


Lower 





| Business Literature 





o its value 
The other booklet describes the con 
“pre-tested methods” and out 
lines what this means to the buver 
belting. It also contains a brief histor 
the Chicago Belting Co., 


Sa 
tounded 35 years ago 


pany's 


which was 


*Hupson, Mass. More than 60 pet 
ent of the emploves of the Wottoquot 
1 Worsted Co., have agreed to accept 
1 20 per cent wage reduction until 
business improves and work is_ being 
round for them as fast as possible 


} 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Recording Labor and Repairs 
on Machines 


Technical Editor: 


Will you kindly advise the most 
satisfactory method for recording 
labor and repairs on the individual 
machines in the factory. (5057) 


The inquirer does not state whether 
he refers only to recording the cost in 
labor and material for repairs, or whether 
he has in mind operating labor also. In 
what follows we have both in mind. 

In the first place each machine must 

numbered, either consecutively 
throughout the entire mill or in each 
department. That is, the machines in 
the spinning department may be S-1, S-2, 
S-3, and so on; those in the weave room 
may be W-1, W-2, W-3, and so on. 
Or the numbers may run continuously 
throughout the mill. For the purpose 
in mind, the former method is prefer- 
able. 

The keeping of the operating cost, that 
is, labor only, is a simple matter of de- 
tail on the part of the timekeeper. If 
John Doe works on machines S-1, S-2, 
and S-3, then his time is so entered each 
day in the time book. At the end of 
the pay roll period the total amount 
gives the labor to be charged to those 
machines for that period. 

For the proper keeping of repair 
costs in both labor and material, several 
forms might be adopted. One form is 
an order made out by the overseer of 
the textile department on the repair de- 
partment for repair work to be done. 
On a line marked “Machine No.” is 
entered the number of the machine which 
is to be repaired. 

Another form is filled out either by 
the textile overseer to obtain any sup- 
plies for his work; or if the man who 
makes the repairs needs any material 
in connection with the work he uses the 
same form. Here again, the “Machine 
No.” should be entered. 


A third form is a weekly time sheet 
for the man in the repair shop. In the 
first column on the left is entered the 
number of the machine on which the 
work is being done as taken from the 
overseer’s order. In other columns are 
entered the hours worked or whatever 
days. The entire time of the man for 
the week is thus analyzed and tabulated. 
These sheets are made out by the men, 
examined and signed by the foreman, 
and then sent to the timekeeper on each 
Monday morning. 

A fourth record is a monthly form 
used by men whose work does not vary 
in distribution from day to day to any 
extent. It is used chiefly for operating 
engineers, oilers, etc., rather than for re- 
pair men. It could be easily adapted for 
eeping the cost and distribution of oper- 
ating labor. 

Another form is for summarizing ma- 
terials that have been used on jobs, such 

lumber, pipe, iron and steel, etc., and 
scellaneous supplies as well. 
It is obvious that the use of these 
rms or others will necessitate some 
erical labor, and also some work on the 
rt of the men doing the repairs. But 
1en once installed the system will give 
rrect and immediate results as to both 
erating and maintenance costs. 


be 


Under this head, we undertake to 


WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


answer, free of charge, to 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


the best of our ability, 
regular subscriber to 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will) 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries | 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 


The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred.-—EDITOR. 





Weaving Tinsel 

Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate it very much 
if you would give us some iniorma- 
tion pertaining to the manutacture 
of tinsel fabric. We are enclosing 
a sample of the tinsel we refer to. 
This material is used as warp. We 
have made experiments with cotton 
harnesses, which proved entirely too 
rough, that is, the eyes of the hed- 
dles are not smooth enough for the 
tinsel thread to pass through. Hed- 
dle harnesses also proved unsatis- 
factory. The density of these warps 
is from 40 to 80 ends to the inch. 

(5055) 

Under a glass the tinsel shows up as 
a flat tape-like thread that is loosely 
twisted. This thread is of a size that 
would compare with a 2/20s_ cotton 
thread; that is, the distance across the 
flat side of the thread is about equal to 
the diameter of a cotton thread of that 
size. Unless the tinsel were drawn on a 
large number of harnesses the space 
taken up by the threads would make the 
condition in the harnesses very crowded, 
particularly if the sley were around 72 to 
80. The weave would have some influ- 
ence on a warp made up from the tinsel, 
and the question arises whether it is the 
harness or some other factor that is 
causing the breakage or splitting of the 
tinsel thread. 

If the warp is run over a whip-roll 
the bending of the thread, over the roll 
would have a tendency to split it before 
it reached the harnesses. This is the 
reason why some yarns have to be fed 
straight from the warp into the har- 
nesses, instead of passing over a whip- 
roll. If it is really the harnesses that 
are splitting or breaking the thread it 
cannot be that the cotton harnesses are 
doing this because cotton harnesses can 
be bought that will weave 100s cotton 
warp very successfully. Such _har- 
nesses or healds are made with two to 
three-ply cotton twine, using Sea Island. 

Our opinion is that the harnesses are 
not too rough but that the tinsel eats into 
the varnish of the heald, cutting a groove 
and that the irregular tinsel thread gets 
caught in the groove and is broken. We 
doubt if the varnish on the cotton heald 
would last many days when using such 
a thread as the tinsel submitted, and after 
the varnish is gone the heald will not 
stand up very long. 


The round wire galvanized heddle 
would act about the same, for the tinsel 
would soon eat into the galvanized part 
of the eye and cause a slot to be formed, 
just as the slot would be formed on the 
cotton heald. Owing to the irregularity 
of the tinsel thread the slot would soon 
stop the progress of the tinsel and the 
thread would break. 


We have a lot of faith in the flat 
steel heddles and are sure that if they 
were strung very carefully and loosely 


and tried out under proper conditions 
there would be little trouble. 

In the weaving of cloths with threads 
that are liable to split or break from 
pressure or tension, it is a mistake to 
weave with a low number of harnesses. 
At least 8 harnesses should be used for 
an 80 sley cloth. This would mean ten 
heddles per inch and would give the 
thread lots of working space. It is 
possible to use 8 harnesses when weav- 
ing plain on the ordinary cam loom. All 
that is necessary is to string the har- 
nesses up in pairs. It would be still 
better to use what is termed a double 
plain cam. In this way the two pairs 
of cams, cast in one piece, could be 
timed differently and when the sheets of 
tinsel thread were passing each other 
in the reed they would be slightly apart. 
This would obtain in the harnesses when 
the sheds are being formed. 

* * * 
Sizing Elastic Webbing 

Technical Editor: 

What is a good formula for siz 

ing a cotton textile which contains 

rubber, such as the webbing used in 
making abdominal supporters and 
elastic stockings’? What can be 
used as a preservative for the sizing 
solution which will keep it from 
souring, if it is kept for a time be- 
fore being used? (5098 ) 

A webbing manufacturer replies to 
this question as follows: We know of 
no better formula for this class of goods 
than light gelatine size, using a good 
quality of gelatine. This, when cold, 
should remain fit for use and keep sweet 
for quite a considerable period without 
the addition of material for pre- 
serving. The proportion used depends 
largely on the absorbent character of the 
particular goods being processed, and the 
finished firmness required. It also de- 
pends on the temperature of the sizing, 
together with the general character of 
the machine used for finishing. Should 
the application of the sizing liquor be by 
the method of passing the goods over 
and between nip rolls which are revolv- 
ing in the size pan, the goods do not 
take up so much size as by the process 
of immersion, and therefore a_ heavier 
body of size is required than when the 
goods are immersed and afterwards sub- 
jected to a squeezing process before pass- 
ing to the drying cans. In any case it 
is well to keep the size bath hot when 
applying, otherwise the size will thicken 
and have a tendency to remain on the 
surface instead of penetrating the goods, 
baking on and giving a harsh handle. 

Elastic goods such as those generally 
used in the making of abdominal belts 
are mostly of a very open weave, having 
a long stretch. These soft open weaves 
do not lend themselves to the use of 
harsh sizes as such sizes will lock the 
fibres of the yarns together and interfere 
with the easy stretch required, besides 


any 
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giving the goods a harsh handle. Cov- 
ered rubber strands are also generally 
used, the covering being more or less 
exposed on the surface of the goods. If 
this covering comes in direct contact with 
an unsuitable size, the elasticity of the 
goods is interfered with more readily 
than when the uncovered elastic thread is 
used, which has more freedom of action 
in the cavity in which it is woven. 

If the method of passing the goods 
over and between immersed nip rolls is 
employed, three-quarters of a pound of 
good gelatine and a like quantity of 
paraffin wax should give about the right 
consistency. But if they are immersed 
in the size and then squeezed out be- 
tween nip rolls, one-half of the quan- 
tities given should be sufficient. Exact 
proportions can best be determined by 
experience, as the requirements of dif- 
ferent fabrics vary, while the method of 
application and the heat of the liquor 
and the heat of the cans are important 
factors in determining the quantities of 
ingredients necessary. If the goods 
should be immersed in finishing, it is 
well to have the first can on the machine 
covered with a thin cloth so as to absorb 
any excess of size which may have been 
carried on the goods, avoid 
harshness of handle. 

. a oe 


Streaks and Loose Lines in Silk 
Hosiery 

Technical Editor: 

The enclosed stocking shows 
streaks and loose lines in the knitting. 
We will appreciate having the 
benefit of your experience and would 
ask you to kindly let us know 
whether this condition is due to 
faulty silk, or if it is in the knitting. 

(5109) 

The lines in the sample hose submitted 
are the result of faulty knitting and may 
be caused by uneven tension, either in 
the winding or knitting. Probably the 
tension disks on the knitting machine 
need adjusting. There is also evidence 
of trying to knit too loosely in an at- 
tempt to save silk in the boot of the 
stocking which shows very plainly the 
lack of tension control in knitting. 

If the stocking submitted were knit 
with an even application of moisture on 
the silk yarn it would also be of assist- 
ance in eliminating the streaks and loose 
lines. There are numerous preparations 
on the market expressly made for this 
purpose which may be applied as an 
emulsion in winding or in knitting. 

A careful inspection of the silk does 
not reveal any fault in that material 
which could be in any way responsible 
for your trouble. However, there seems 
to be an error in the division of long 
and short butt needles, causing an un- 
even toe. If you examine the looping 
corners you will readily see what is 
meant. There appears to be one or two 
more short butt needles than are neces- 
sary. Have your machinist spot the 
cylinder walls on the dividing lines be- 
tween the long and short butt needles 
with a small prick punch so that this 
mistake may be avoided. The splicing 
also overlaps two needles more on one 
side of the double sole than on the other. 
A slight adjustment in your splicing 
cam at this point would help to improve 
the appearance of the stocking. 


so to 


as 
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NEW MILLS 
Cotton 
\HoskIE, N. C. Plans are under 
wav for the erection of a cotton mill 


here. A local committee, composed of 
FE. J. Gerock, S. M. Applebaum, J. R. 
Garrett and L. K. Walker have been 
taking subscriptions to the enterprise, 
being commissioned for the purpose by 
the local chamber of commerce. J. S. 
P. Carpenter, representing Philadelphia 
interests has been here and has prom- 
ised to put from $40,000 to $75,000 in 
he venture, providing the citizens of 
town raise approximately $100,000. 
It is expected that the necessary amount 
will be forthcoming. 


1 
th 


*“BeLtmont, N. C. The Eagle Yarn 
Mills, Inc., which started the construc- 
tion of their plant here last Spring, ex- 
pect to begin manufacturing C. P. cot- 
ton yarns, 30s to 50s in ball warps, 
skeins, tubes and cones, about June 1. 
They will have an equipment of 12,672 
spindles for initial operations. W. B. 
Puett is president; J. W. Stowe, treas- 
urer and buyer; D. W. Bumgardner, 
superintendent. Selling arrangements 
have not vet been made. 


Hemp, N. C. Contract for construc- 
tion of the County Moore Cotton Mills 
is expected to be awarded before long 
as bids have been received by the engi- 

rs, Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


*Lenoir, N. C. The Caldwell Cotton 
Mill at Hudson will be put in operation 
within 90 days, it is announced. Ma- 
chinery is now being installed. The 
mill will have 6,000 spindles making 
24s to 36s yarns. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 


Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 
charge. 


“WuitneLt, N. C. The new Nelson 
Cotton Mill has about two-thirds of 
its machinery in operation and all will 
be running within a short time. The 
mill will have 6,000 spindles for the 
manufacture of 26s to 30s yarns. J. 
L. Nelson is president. 


Houston, Tex. Plans for the Hous- 

1 Cotton Mill have been prepared by 
1. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

vill be a 5,000 spindle plant for the 
production of cotton blankets. 





Wool 


*Los 


ANGELES, CAL. Worth Bros., 
, 4400 Worth St., worsted yarn spin- 
s to the knitting trade, are now run- 
to full capacity and are already 
established. The following are the 


ers of the company: Edgar Worth 
dent, W. G. Worth vice-president, 
V. Worth secretary and treasurer, 
B. Webb and W. H. Dolby di- 
Edgar Worth was formerly 

ral manager for Canadian Woolens, 
Peter! Ont. J. W. Worth 
manager of Bonner-Worth Mills 
‘anadian Woolens, Ltd. and L. B. 
b was sales manager of Bonner- 
th Mills of Canadian Woolens, 
W. G. Worth was previously 
Canada for Inman, Spencer 
Bradford, Eng., wool mer- 


s and also a director of Otonabee 
, Ltd., worsted spinners of Peter- 
Ont. W. H. Dolby was formerly 
cted with Carborundum Co 


\ 


the 


ndicates previous mention of project. 
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of Niagara Falls, N. Y. The Worth 
brothers were largely interested in the 
Bonner-Worth Co. of Peterboro, On- 
tario before it was sold to the Canadian 
Woolens, Ltd. in 1918. The Worth 
Bros., Inc. mill has an area of 16,750 
sq. ft. and has 2,000 spinning spindles 
and 1,000 twisting spindles. All the 
machinery was bought through Edward 
Jefferson, Philadelphia. The above men- 
tioned machinery is the first of four 
units that will be proceeded with as 
quickly as conditions warrant. They 
are specializing on EB., B. & C. qual- 
ities that were started by them in Can- 
ada and eventually became the standard 
of the Canadian knitting trade. 


*PawtTuckeT, R. I. The Halliwell 
Co. has installed 34 looms, dyeing and 
finishing equipment in the newly erected 
Worsted Division of which Benjamin 
Halliwell, treasurer of the Lymansville 
(R. I.) Co. is at the head. John J. 
Monahan is to have full charge of the 
new mill. 


Knit 

*Oxrorp, N. C. The C. & M. Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., recently incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, have started operations, 
employing about 40 workers. They con- 
tract in the grey and dye and finish 
at the mills, specializing in seconds and 
thirds of all grades of hosiery. N. 
Cohn buys 3-70s yarn. Samuel Cohn 


is president and I. C. Cohn, treasurer 
of the company. 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA. The Wedge- 
wood Knitting Mills, Ltd. have been 
granted an Ontario charter with head- 
quarters at Toronto. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000 and will estab- 
lish a mill for the manufacture of 
hosiery and other knitted goods. 





Silk 
*PaterSON, N. J. The Commercial 
Silk Co., recently incorporated with 


capital stock of $50,000, will start the 
manufacture of georgette crepe, dress, 
lining and millinery silks in a four 
story, brick mill at 31 Dale Ave. It is 
expected that 40 operatives will be em- 
ployed immediately. Louis A. Weiner 


is president and Martin Weiner, treas- 
urer. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. M. Canova of the 
Canova & Simone Silk Co., Inc., Cedar 
and Dover Sts., Paterson, N. J., is per- 
fecting plans for the establishment of a 
new mill in the building at Eighth and 
Pittston Sts., Allentown, for the manu- 
facture of broad silks. The initial in- 
stallation will consist of about 50 looms 
and auxiliary equipment. 


*CORNWALL, ONT., CANADA. Court- 
auld’s, Ltd., of London, England, have 
awarded contract for the construction 
of their artificial silk plant just east of 
Cornwall, to the Foundation Co., of 
Canada, London and New York. Vick- 
ers, Ltd., have the contract for supply- 
ing the steel 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMROVEMENTS 
Cotton 
*UNIOoN Sprincs, Ata. The Union 
Springs Cotton Mills, now controlled by 
the Comer interests, are operating again 


NEWS 


aiter having been closed some time for 


repairs. Additional buildings have been 


erected and new machinery installed. 


*BrREMEN, GA. The Mandeville Mills 
of Carrollton, Ga., have started the con- 
version of an oil mill in Bremen, to a 
weaving plant, to be known as Bremen 
Looms, Inc. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers in charge. 


NortH Oxrorp, Mass. The Edwin 
Bartlett Co. has let the contract to the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Roofing Co. to 
repair and place new covering on top 
of the buildings at the plant at a cost 
of $3,000. 


CENTRAL Fautis, N. C. The Pennsyl- 
vania Yarn Mills, Inc., through the 
office of Lockwood, Greene & Co., engi- 
neers, Boston, have awarded contract for 
the erection of an addition to their plant. 
It will be 54 x 134 ft., two stories, mill 


construction, and cost approximately 
$30,000. 
*Duxe, N. C, The Erwin Cotton 


Mills Co., is converting the Erwin Mill 
No. 1 at West Durham into a wide 
sheeting mill, and is moving the denim 
looms, dyeing and finishing equipment to 
its plant at Duke, N. C. In order to 
handle their indigo warp dyeing they 
have purchased three complete one- 
run indigo dyeing machine units, each of 
which will handle 24 warps at one time. 
These dyeing machines cover a floor 
space of 200 x 35 ft. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


Haw River, N.C. The Travora Mfg. 
Co., Graham, N. C., reported early this 
year as having taken over the plant of 
the Haw Mfg. Co., has engaged J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, 
S. C., to supervise construction of an 
opener room addition to the warehouse 
and an extension of several feet to the 
spinning room of the Haw River plant 
which is still known locally as Haw 
Mfg. Co. or “ Trollinwood.” 


*SWANNANOA, N. C. As _ previously 
reported in ADVANCE NEws, the Beacon 
Mfg. Co. with mill in New Bedford, 


Mass., has purchased land here and ex- 
pects to start construction of a com- 
plete new mill and village within a few 
weeks. Knight C. the 
engineer. 


Richmond is 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Philadelphia 


Tapestry Mills, Allegheny Ave, have 
taken out a permit to make altera 
tions and improvements in their dye 


house, for which a general contract has 


been awarded to A. L. Carhart, 1328 
Chestnut St. 
*ArcaptA, S.C. The new plant of the 


Arcadia Cotton Mills here, costing be 

tween $500,000 and $600,000, has beet 

completed and begun operatior It 
said that the mill has a big suppl 
rders on hand 


CAMDEN, S.C. The Wateree Mills are 


ontemplating extensive improvements to 
their plant here, according to a report 

Enoree, S. C. The Enoree Mills are 
dding 12 intermediate roving frames to 


their carding department and replacing 
2,496 spindles of old spinning with 3,840 
spindles new Whitin spinning, all warp 
wind J. E. Sirrine & Co., 


Greenville, 
S. C., are the engineers in 


harge 
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"Ly Man, ‘S.-C. the Pacitic 
Mill for the development of 
their plant here involve an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000, according to H. 
J. Howitz, vice president of Parklap, 
Inc., contractors who have handled the 
huge contract at Lyman: The bleachery, 
cotton mill and other developments now 
under way will cost approximately $5,- 
000,000, and these are but one-fourth of 
what it is proposed to expend before the 
project is finished, Mr. Howitz stated. 
He was unable to say just when these 
projects would be started but thinks 
it will probably be within the next year. 
The mill and bleachery at Lyman will 
be ready for operation by July 1, em- 
ploying approximately 900 persons. The 
village has been virtually completed. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, are 
the engineers. 


Plans of 
interests 


Rock Hitt, S.C. The Aragon Cotton 
Mills have built an addition to their 
opener room in which they have installed 
tandem set of three Saco-Lowell vertical 
openers. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., were the engineers in charge. 


Rock Hitt, S. C. The Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills have installed three vertical 
openers in tandem and 14 cards, in ad- 
dition to older equipment. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., were the engi- 
neers. 


Wool 


*CHARLTON City, Mass. The Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. has completed its new dye 
house and installed one new kettle and 
a new dryer. H. W. Bail, Southbridge, 
Mass., was the contractor. 


*NortH ApaMs, Mass. The Hoosac 
Worsted Mills Dept. of the Arlington 
Mills are putting in 12 sets of woolen 
cards. The installation of mules will 
follow. 


Worcester, Mass. The M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates are to build a brick, two- 
story, 26 x 27 ft. dyehouse at their 
plant in South Worcester. The work 
will be done by the day from private 
plans. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. John B. Stetson 
o., 5th St. & Montgomery Ave., felt 
it manufacturers, have awarded con- 


C 
hz 
tract for alterations to be made to one 


of their mill buildings. Cost will be 
$3 000. 
Knit 

Sr. Louis, Mo. The Lincoln Knit 
Goods Mills, 2235 O'Fallon St., have 


started spinning all of their wool yarns, 
running a production at the present time 
of 8,000 Ibs. per week. Their new line 
of wool shakers and jumbos at popular 
prices has met with wonderful success, 
according to Superintendent E. W. 


Stewart, and is sold up well into Oc- 
tober Early next year, if conditions 
are favorable, they expect to start a 


lve plant in St. Louis. 


FRACKVILLE, Pa. The 


Acorn Hosiery 


Mill, Inc., will have plans drawn at 
nce for the erection of a new knitting 
mill 

WootrtcH, Pa. John Rich & Bros. 


have commenced the erection of two 
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“KORE-LOKT” PIN BOARDS 
“STEEL-BILT” TRUCKS 


Do you Condition 
Yarn? 
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Steam-Proof ‘“Kore- 


Lokt” Pin Boards 


will not only save the 
labor of re-handling 
but will avoid the 
excessive spoilage 
traceable to oil, 
grease and chafing. 
They also eliminate 
the old fashioned fill- 
ing boxes on the 
looms. 
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Patents Pending 


THE LAST WORD 
IN BEAM CONSTRUCTION 
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No other beam on the market possesses the 
advantages of this improved type. 


iil 





Interlocking, replaceable staves, removable shaft 
s and all-metal interior ,construction spell Real 
=e: Economy. 


Furnished with or without heads. 
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iditions to their local mills, consisting 
a two-story structure, 40 x 90 ft., to 
used primarily for storage service, 
nd a one-story building, 30 x 30 ft., 
be equipped as a machine shop 


*PIKEVILLE, TENN. The branch plant of 

» McAllester Hosiery Mills, we which 

K. Brown, Pikeville, has the gen- 

ral construction contract, will be 110 x 
) ft. 
Silk 

LonG IsLaAnp City, N. Y. The As- 

ria Silk Works have commissioned 


iphus & Hill, engineers, 112 W. 42d St., 
‘ew York, to prepare plans for an ad- 
tion to their power plant, estimated to 
st $200,000, with equipment 


Miscellaneous 
FLINTSTONE, GA. The Yates Bleach- 
ry Co. expects to have its new dye 


suse ready for operations early in May 

This will be a new department, having a 

, aily capacity of 60,000 vards. G E 

| rick, formerly connected with the Kerr 

Bleaching & Finishing Works, Concord, 
N. C., will be superintendent 


Mass. The Danvers Bleach- 
ery & Dye Works have plans nearing 
mpletion for the erection of a two- 
story addition, 50 x 100 ft. It will cost 
ipproximately $75,000. Smith & Walker, 
80 Boylston St., Boston, are architects. 


*SatisBurY, N. C. The addition to 
the plant of the North Carolina Finish- 
ng Co. for which contract was recently 
.warded to K. L. Bradshaw, will be 70 x 
143 ft. and will be used entirely for man- 
facturing purposes. It will not neces- 
sarily increase the equipment of the 
plant but is being put up so as to give 


more room to handle goods. J. E. Sir- 
, i . . ° ~ — 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 


the 
- engineers in charge. 


PEABODY, 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. The 
m-Sealy Mattress Mfg. Co. has com- 
nenced operations in its new local plant, 
ving employment to about 45 persons. 


: PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Edwin H. 
itler Co. has filed plans tor the erection 
an addition to its plant to be used 

imarily service. A 

ilding contract has been 

= ’ Collier, 4287 


Sig- 


for storage general 
awarded to C. 
Orchard St., Philadel- 


hia 





GREENVILLE, S. C. The Union Bleach- 

2 vy has purchased a seven compartment 
e dyeing machine with a three roll 

= Idler, also a three compartment wash- 
» machine, a single compartment de- 


machine, and twelve dyeing jog- 


FACT AND GOSSIP 





2 RinGootp, GA Progress re- 
g ted in securing subscriptions tor the 
= posed silk hosiery mill in which W. 
2 Nichols 503 Baldwin St., Chat- 

: oga, Tenn., is interested 
ELL, Mass. The Farmac Fabric 
5 which recently started the manu 
= ture of materials for the rubber trade 
= the Burgess-Lang Building, has an 
: pment of 1,280 twister spindles and 
= ad looms. The firm buys 1-13s, 
3 13s and 5-23s cotton varns. 
luct is sold by the Farley-McCreay 

\kron, Ohio 
EARODY Mass The Naumkeag 
im Cotton ( will hold ihevance 
ates previous ment! 
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Mill News—Continued 


probably until early in the fall, the 
erection of its proposed four-story ad 
dition, 60 x 100 ft., brick and 
forced-concrete, 
been drawn by Smith 
Boylston St., Boston. It will be 
primarily for warehouse service. 


Monson, Mass. 
Mills, Inc., have started their weaving 
department on night work in their No 
3 mill. Other departments have been 
running nights for about a month 
The mills have a large order for cloth 
for the covering of tennis balls 


*NortH ADAMS, Mass. The Colum 
bia Woolen Mills expect to start up 
the former plant of the North Adams 
Mfg. Co. early in May. Machinery is 
now being installed and everything put 


rein 


in readiness for the reopening. Officials 
say that more than 150 hands will be 
employed at the outset 

West BrookFiEtD, Mass. The Ga 


vitt Mfg. Co., braids, has taken over the 
Sampson & Bates Co., manufacturers of 


felt slippers, etce., and will combine it 
with its other lines 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. A. G. Velasko, 


president and treasurer of the 
Knitting Co., Syracuse, has purchased 
the controlling stock in the Normandi 
Silk Mills, Inc., previously held by 
James A. Batty. Mr. Velasko has been 
named general manager of the mill 
George A. Batty, his assistant 

change in manufacturing is contem 
plated, the firm continuing to make silk 
underwear. During March the business 
is reported to have shown a 100 
cent increase and further increases in 
production are looked for. 


and 


per 


for which plans have | 
& Walker, 80} 


used |} 


The A. D. Ellis | 


Oake | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No | 


*New York, N. Y. The Friends 
Novelty Knitting Mills which recently | 
started the manufacture of infants’ 
novelties at 1685 Washington Ave., have | 


an equipment of four knitting and three 
sewing machines. The owner 
2-18s, 2-20s and 2-26s worsted yarns and 
also silk yarns. 


*PEEKSKILL, 
derwear Co., 
facture knit 
tion of the 
mill here. 


N. Y. The Bailey Un 
recently — to manu- 
underwear, is a 
Baker 


organiza 
fe iarecene Co., with 


*STILLWATER, N. \ 
Knitting Co., Ine., 
activities in its 
125 workers. 


The Stillwater 
has started operatin 


new plant with abont 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. The 


Co. has been chartered with a capital of 
$50,000, to operate a loca! mill. George 
B. Kennedy, Swarthmore, Pa., is treas 
urer and representative 

BETHUNE, S. ( Several citizens 
Bethune are said to favor the establish 
ment of a small cotton mill there and 


subscribe substan 


building it 


would be willing to 
tials amounts toward 


Toronto, OnT., CANADA. The bus 
ness of the Dovercourt Twine Mill 
Bloor St., Toronto, run by Shurly & 
Derrett, has been taken over by Frank 
Welch, president of the Textile Mig 
Co., Ltd., Wellington St., manufacturer 

t shoe and corset laces. The two mills 
will be run separately. 

*CAMPBELLFORD, ONT., CANADA The 
{ ampbellford Cloth Co., Ltd., has pra 


tically completed removal of its 
and dyeing departments to 


finishing 
Toront 


buys | 


Jasper Yarn 
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Meeting Present Day 
Economy Needs 





Mill Men who are studying operation costs to see where 
they can reduce expense, will find real economy in 
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Modern Textile Lubricant 


It abolishes all drip and waste, cutting down the cost of 


lubrication 
constant 


It provides a check on friction which keeps 


down power consumption and wear on machinery. 
And it stops oil stains on goods 


helping to increase 


output. 


These advantages result in important savings to the mill, 


while the lubricant cost per month is considerably lower. 


a : ’ 
The proof is in your own hands — testing 
samples will be sent you on request. Just 
fill out the coupon with name and address 


New York & New Jersey / 


Nok. 
- & N. J. 
Lubricant 


Lubricant Company = / 
401 Broadway, New York ff 


/ rieasee 


Co. 


Ample Stocks Always At Our Bran / send testing 
/ Samples and 
ff : rT o 
Charlotte, N. C. / Bulletin on “Lu 
Atlanta, Ga / brication of Tex- 
Greenville, S. C. e tile Machinery’ to 
eT / Names. .caceese pana 
St. Louis, Mo. / 
Chicago, Ill. J Address .....--- ae ae angi 
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Light-running braiders 


that produce ata 
low power cost 






When you use New England Butt braiders 
you can feel sure that you are getting full 
production and at the same time operating 
the machines at a very small power expen- 
diture. 


































3 Extr 
The output obtainable from our No. 1 =ic 
and No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high ti 
for floor space occupied and we will wel- 
come any comparison of production, where 
floor space, original cost and maintenance as 
are of interest. If interested, send for new : 
catalog. e 
ye 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. | 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. ania cnnegsessiaeac 
Illustrated below is the worm, worm gear, Perfection ie @ superlative term, but thie machine approaches it very closely g 
and worm gear bearing now used on all 
our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 
the machine more durable, self-aligning, - Stee 
easily adjusted and interchangeable. S ht A T mid-y 
traig utomatic lenter a 
The new engineering principles embodied in the Morrison 
Tenter mark it as a machine apart from and above any " 
claimant for comparison. - 
In appearance, in performance, in the positive knowledge rd 
that there can be nothing better, the Morrison Tenter stands me 
absolutely alone. i 
vf 
W de 
— MORRISON MACHINE CO., PATERSON, N. J. 
VeeK 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE — MARSHALL & WILLIAMS MFG. CO Pr: 
101 Westfield St., Providence, R. I. \ 
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Dullness Unbroken 
in all Staple Lines 


Extreme Quiet in Nearly All Divi- 
-ions—Few Specialty Excep- 
tions—The Cotton Complex 
there have been any noteworthy 
new developments in the first hand 
narket during the week they have 
re kept carefully covered up. 
\ the exception of a few special- 
ill classes of goods remain quiet. 
indications seemingly point to a 
egy market up to July 1, at least. 
he expected temporary spurt in 
eray goods had not yet developed at 
and price changes from 
tations in effect during the previ- 
week were only slight. It is 
ected that there will be a series 


week, 


minor movements in unfinished 
goods during the next two months, 

that real heavy buying can 
rdly be looked for during this 
ver1od 


is pointed out that while raw 
fluctuations continue from 
to day, they no longer cover the 
wide range that was comomn a few 
back. 
Practically all staples in finished 
goods continue in unsatisfactory posi- 
— tion. This applies especially to staple 
ginghams and bleached goods. Per- 
remain unchanged. Second 
hand trading in coarse colored goods 
such as tickings and denims are not 
helping the primary market. 
Despite the predicted slump in 
idcloths domestic mills are under- 
tood to have obtained good business 
recently at highly competitive prices. 


terial 


1 
VeeKks 


sales 


iles, according to many, promise 
he relatively good for some time 


me 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


anyone wants a simple and con 


statement of what is and has 
wrong with the goods market 
iv be found in three words 


‘otton complex. This vear has 


luplicated 1923 by any means so 


business is concerned, 
threatens to parallel last vear 


in raw material 


S eoods 
devel p 


in the minds of 
in the trade, sellers of goods 
‘Il as buyers, an intangible sus- 
that somehow or the 
is going to make a big crop 
vear Reports of 


ere has grown 


other 


satisfactory 
planting, of larger acreage, of 
1 etc., all 
this suspicion. 


sed use of fertilizer. 
strenethen 
had the 


last year 


succession of 
“Middlings at 17 

he way,” cried the bears—vet 
resh in the memory of all that 
ots were what the wav actually 
} 


same 


c 


rec 


“Do you think the South can make 
a crop of 13,000,000 bales this vear,” 
was asked a 
siderable 


southerner 
reputation for 
in guessing the staple right. 

“Certainly,” he answered; 
make 15,000,000 bales, given the 
weather. If we actually make over 
11,000,000 bales, though, I will walk 
down Broadway on my hands for as 
many blocks as you say.” 

The week just closed was National 
Gingham Week, and was featured by 
special displays in retail stores all 
over the country. As has been said 
so many times before, the highly 
styled lines are receiving the major 
attention of consumers. 

The advertising agency employed 
by Cannon Mills, Inc., in a recent 
advertisement in an advertising pub- 
lication, makes the following inter- 
esting statements: 

“Before they started to advertise, 
Cannon Mills, Inc., made about half 
the huck and turkish towels used in 
this country. For three vears now, 
advertising prepared by advertising 
headquarters has sold branded Can- 
non towels to the trade. 

“Today, there is a national dis 
tribution of these branded towels. It 
is evidence that our work ‘behind the 
scenes’ has been well done. All is set 
for the curtain to go up. Consumer 


advertising on Cannon towels begins 
in May.” 


with a con- 


shre wdness 


~ we can 


Total March Imports 
Comparative figures issued by the 
Department of Commerce on total 
imports of cotton cloths and raw cot- 
ton during March and for the nine 


Details of Imports April 1-15 


Che quantity and value specifi 
kinds of cotton cloth imp 
New York, from April 1 5 24 
ire stated as llows b a 
ent of Commerce: 
Squa 
Description of Cloth Yards Dollars 


Lawns, organdies 
nainsooks, cambrics 


and similar fine 

goods of average 

yarn number above 

+) as eeeee . oat, ool 43,204) 
Poplins ind = broad 

cloths: 

Unbleached 2,903,825 27 Ho 

Bleached .. soniniaae 3,744 S42 

Printed, colored, or 

fancy woven 17,984 ”% 
Sateens woven with 

less than eight har 

nesses 1,576,326 268,482 
Sateens woven with 

eight or more har 

nesses thy 


135,005 
16,434 


Voiles, plain or fancy 
Crepes, plain or fancy 





Ratines ? 95,742 
Dotted Swisses....... 26,392 
All Jacquard woven 

cloths, other than 

swivels or lappets.. S508 25,218 


Ginghams, two or 
more 


Venetians 


colors 210.085 30 O67 


Unbleached 18,250) 3,408 
Bleached 11,198 6,060 
Printed, colored or 
fancy woven 158,730 54,9235 
Totals 6,453,011 1.349, 770 





Whitin Building Golf Course 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass.—Work 
been started by the Whitin Machine 
Works on the laying out of a 9-hole 
golf course on 7O acres of land ac 
quired from the Whitinsville Cotton 
Mills, but it will not be available tor 
for another year since a club 
tennis courts and ad 
be part of the under 
taking planned by officials of the 
works Before the links 
pleted it is expected they will organ 


has 


use 
house, other 
juncts are to 


are com 








sg ‘oO r ~lub to operate the 
months ended March, are presented in sees atseiguaes Mati PS 
° a arty 
the following table: property. 
Nine months 
March ended March 
1923 1924 1923 124 
Raw cotton, Ibs 26,609,718 24,916,368 198,977,107 10,031,657 
Raw cotton... $7,126,474 $7,807,110 $51,196,569 S38.973.514 
Total cotton manufactures $11,315,876 $8,299, 320 $69,062 775 STOO87 71 
Total cotton cloth, sq. yds 17. 476.519 159,472.51 
Total cotton cloth $5,743,526 $3,794,011 $29,753 362 $35 O50, LOM} 
Unbleached, sq. yds 10.331.220 75,823,857 
Unbleached cane $2.436.657 $2,000,710 $10,800,484 $13,930,225 
Bleached, sq. yds TAT 742 7.120 242 
Bleached $519,556 $14 S15 $3,537,001 $1,787,800 


Colored, sq. yds 
Colored 


1,o13 $1,598 486 


6407 OT H528 414 


$15,415,877 $17. 3541.083 





Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 

27 in., 64x60, 7.60 vd 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 vd 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 vd 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 vd 
Brown sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 vd 

36-  in., 48x48, 3 vd 


37-  in., 48x48, 4 vd 
Pajama Checks: 


36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 3 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 vd 


Drills, 37-in., 3 vd 

Denims, 2.20s 

Tickings, 

Standard prints 

Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 
* Nominal. 


5-OZ. 


April 30 April 25 Mav 3, 192 
299 SNe 20. 35 27. Lk 
61 BU 73 
S56 83) « Si40 LOMs« 
1O16 104 12 
LL bi LLY 121, 
11-11 lla’ 1, 
1 Ae l4e 14) 
19! 11 
111; 11% 111, 
g1 V4 34 oO 
13%, 1334 ¢ Li 
*22-24 *22-24c 2h 
201-26 2514-2 5 
934,¢ 9%y¢ lle 
1214 12 Mye "144 





Yarn Scarcity Seen 
in Manchester Market 
May Ask ietaion Increase 


Hours—May Postpone Vienna 
Cotton Conference 


to 


MANCueESTER, Eng., April 30 (Spe 
cial Cable to TeExtire Wortp 
White shirtings have been in fair 
quest for China, but grays have re- 
mained neglected Egypt has been 
All ot fancy 
continue to extend their engagements 
from the mills of Ameri- 
can yarns have been in excess of pro- 
duction, now a definite 
shortage of certain counts and com- 
plaints are being received of manu- 
facturers being late in delivery 
through the scarcity. Overtures may 
be made to Master Spinners Federa- 
tion to allow certain mills to ru 
longer hours. <A healthy trade ts 
being done in Egyptian yarns. 

It is understood that Vienna Inter- 
national Cotton 
postponed on account of French dele- 


slow. makers goods 


Deliveries 


There is 


Congress is to be 
gates objection to presence of Ger- 
mans. 

Manchester has continued to expe- 
rience an active market. A consid 
erable amount of business has beer 
offering. The bulk of the demand 
continues for quick delivery. A fea- 
ture has been the larger inquiry in 
gray shirtings for India and many 
makers have now more work to go 
on with than at any time this year 
Many customers abroad do not yet 
fully realize the strength of producers 
here and spinners and manufacturers 
to derive advantage from 
rates 


continue 
any decline in 
Buvers generally, however. are no 


raw cotton 


nrepared to commit themselves ver 
far ahead. The turnover 
cloth has been encouraging. Light 
cloths, fancy and gray 
shirtines have mov freelv f 
India 


Index 


week’s 
materials 


d_ oft 


number for the week is 236 


Greek Export Inquiry 
Textr_E Wortp is in receipt of th 
following letter 
DEAR SIRS 
We take the ourage rt apply n 


vou with the object of requesting you t 
kindly introduce us to some good firms 
for the export to Greece t 


of various tex- 
tiles, and wishing to be represented by 





us 

Owing to the experience we have, at 
the best clientele as well, We can Sa 
that any firm wishing to do business 


with us would remain fully. satisfied 
from every point of view 
References Anv firm wishing 


represented by us can apply for refer 


ences to the Athens branch of the Bar 
»f Athens. 

We shall be glad to furnish 
name of the above inquirer to 


interested mill or Commussion house 
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sale of its goods and to give dependable values to 
r vou and to themselves, who are the public who 


buy them. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood President 


that 
bear 

M 
prob 
of t 
pros) 


Selling Agency 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


trad 
ten, 
or b 
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Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices } Ketins 
254 Fourth Avenue hes 
NEW YORK oo 


Established over 80 Years 





CARDS and SHEETS 


JACQUARD 
PRESS BOARDS 


GLAZED or HARD ROLLED 





The Stevens Paper Mills 
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WOOL GOODS MARKET 





Waiting Game in 


Women’s Wear Field 


Lps and Downs of Style Regarded 
as Too Frequent—-Cutters 
Await Labor Solution 
[he women’s wear trade is playing 
waiting game. Both sides of the 

rket are increasing in caution. 
The desire for new things seems to 
have reached its most extreme point 
with an almost day-to-day fluctuation 





popularity of certain fabrics. 
Strong efforts are being made both in 
the garment trade and also among 


ll agents, to stabilize the fashion 
trend by setting up a current of real 
style authority. As the best interests 

the garment trade as well as of 
the fabric manufacturers are served 
by such stabiliaation, it is believed 


that the movement will eventually 
bear fruit. 
Much that is now obscure will 


probably be cleared up by the middle 
of the current month. The strike 
prospect in the New York garment 
trade still looms ahead as this is writ- 
ten, and this must either materialize 
or be settled during this month. Mills 
which have sold to the garment trade 
ire hesitating to manufacture too 
heavily against these orders, while the 
nore conservative of the garment 
houses have hesitated to buy with the 
uncertain labor situation in view. 
Conditions are not such as permit 
clear view of the fall season and 
he fact that some of the new lines 
ve not been supported as vigorously 
as at first expected is not so much a 
reflection on the lines themselves, as 
t is a reflection of the unsettled situa- 
nin the garment trade. 


1 to be stocks in 


There are 

important hands 

| the best remedy at present seems 

be curtailment of operations until 

absorbing power of the cutting 
is reestablished. 


Nomen’s Wear Trade Notes 
& Watson are showing fall, 
j. lines of women’s wear including 
suitings in 


ines and tweeds and 


ringbones, together with mixtures, 
rplaids, checks and stripes. 
Villiam F, & Sons Co. is 
ving fall lines of dress goods at 
‘5 to $4.10 including twills, hair- 
stripes, crepes, cheviots and 
In addition to the usual 
te hairline stripes, colored stripes 
01 this class are shown. 
\rthur G. Meyer & Co. have added 
to 90 new numbers to the dress 
showing of the Jamestown 
rsted Mills. Prices of the group 
ge from $1.05 to $3.00 per yard. 
\ group of cotton warp crepes and 
weaves is shown at 75 to 85c. 
rest of the line includes crepes, 
scrges, poplins, tricotines and twills 
38 shades. Clan and block plaids 


Reid 


reaux, 


goods 





are shown, and also various fabrics 
with silk decorations. 

Cc. M. Hoff & Co. are showing 
women’s wear fabrics at $1.32% to 
$2.80 including a wide variety of 
coatings, bolivias, cut block designs, 
plaid sport suitings, etc. 

Ralph Bloom & Co. are showing 
a group of suede finish coatings for 
fall and dress fabrics in crepe and 
twill weaves. The former range from 
$4.25 to $5.85 and the latter from 
$2.50 to $4.75. 

One of the large staple dress goods 
mills which recently went into the 
manufacture of fancy effects, largely 
silk decorations, is reported to be run- 
ning its worsted department on a 
8o% basis. 


Among Dress Goods Mills 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—A prom 
inent Philadelphia dress goods manu 
facturer states, in his opinion, this 
branch of the textile industry is back 
on a pre-war basis and from present 
indications will remain so, for some 
time at least. In other this 
manufacturer believes the time is past 
when sufficient orders will be placed 
to run all weavers better than full 
time for long periods as in the war 
years and immediately afterward. He 
feels the market for his goods will 
again follow conditions in 1913 when 
about three months 
was secured followed by a 
period of smaller demand. 

A slight increase in activity among 
mills was noted previous to Easter, 
which has disappeared to a large de- 
gree. A number express the opinion 
an improvement will be seen in de- 
mand May 15, 
after which they look for a 
fair business. 
the fact that 
refused to stock staple goods 

At one of the largest Philadelphia 
mills it was said that they were not 


words 


good business 


similar 


for dr SS goods by 
run of 
They base this upon 


have 


manufacturers 


making a yard of goods for stock, 
but were closing their plants when 
no orders were available This cor 
cern has a large stock of raw wool 


on hand which shows a profit at pres 
ent prices and it is not going to take 
the risk of losing this advantage by 
putting the wool into goods 
will not move. 

Mills have not started on fall goods 
in most instances, a number 
they will not experiment with new 


which 


Stating 


lines until a more definite idea of the 
future trend is discernible. Powder 
blues, browns, dark tans and dull 


greens have been in most popular re- 
quest, with woolen fabrics continuing 
in greater favor than h‘gher priced 
worsteds. Blues have been specified 
more than any other color. 

Mills making jersey cloth are en- 
deavoring to turn out goods at $1.00 
a yard as compared with $1.35 last 
and $1.50 two y« 


season ars avo. 


Stylers Looking at 
Spring, 1925, Season 


Men’s Wear Seeks New Color to 
Take Place of Powder Blue 
—Patterns a Problem 


Stylers in men’s wear mills are now 
busily engaged in preparing spring, 
1925, lines. As usual there is a gen- 
eral searching around for data on 
which to base ideas for the new sea- 
son. The method of showing the 
buyer a little of everything at the 
start of the season in the hope that 
something out of a great many com- 
binations will strike the chord that 
is in tune at the moment, is a “drug 
method business 
which is falling into disrepute. Conse- 
quently stylers are more anxious than 
be as near right as possible 
number of show- 


store” of doing 


ever to 
with the minimum 
ings. 

lhe success of powder blue fabrics 
for this spring and the coming fall, 
made it evident that that color 
will probably have run its course by 
next spring and that something else 
will have to be found to take its place. 


has 


One styler who has been watching the 


Knglish trend, whence came powder 
blue, finds that an odd shade of tan, 
being formed from a mixture with a 
slight green cast is making headway 


over there. The prejudice to green 


casts in the American market will 
have to be overcome if this new 
shade is to find favor here. Some 


shade of the brown family however 
is due for popularity next spring be- 
of the belief that grays and 
blues will have been overdone by that 


cause 


time. 
lhe trend in patterns is not clear. 
Pencil stripes seem to be passé, 


though other stripe constructions on 
lighter grounds are 


Pin 


still good sellers. 
not been ¢ agerly 
sought and shepherd checks have been 
selling chi fly to the cap trade. There 
is some call for small block patterns. 
Glen Urquhart plaids are 


checks have 


showing 
signs of life though clothiers will re- 
sist a move in this direction for the 
reason that the matching of plaid pat- 
terns in the back seam of the coat and 
elsewhere in the garment is a manu- 
facturing detail which is a source of 
trouble and waste. Mixtures are good 
and further developments along this 
line are ¢ xpected. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


\Ithough the generally accepted 
story is to the effect that the men’s 
wear market is slow, there is at least 


one selling agent who is getting busi- 
ness in excess of the ability of his 
woolen mills to produce, and who de- 
sires to get in touch with woolen 
mills which can make up some of this 
excess business. 


lop coatings remain one of the best 
lines in the market. It is said by 
several who have looked over the 
field carefully that retailers are sold 
out of desirable top coats. They not 
only need more garments to take care 
of current business, but they will 
have to stock up from bare shelves 
for their fall trade in top coats. 

One agency has had a good busi- 
ness in plaid back topcoatings. Be- 
cause of the lightness of the fabric it 
is a difficult thing to manufacture in 
a double cloth. 

Plaid face topeoatings ire the best 


of this line. Light colors predomi- 
nate, 

Clothiers report a good business 
with the retailer in all lines for next 


fall, but the 


fabrics do not yet reflect all of this 


volume reorders tor 
business, agents believe 

Tropical worsteds are now 
ing from a last minute call 
the summer trade. 

Demand for powder blue in Palm 
Beach cloths for use during the next 
few months is noted. Buyers are re- 
ported to be reordering Palm Beach 
fabrics after using tl 


benefit- 


satisfy 


riginal 
allotments. 

The cap trade 
shepherd checks on light grounds. 

Charles J. Alexander will 
associated with WW. \ 
the New York offic: 
ence Worsted Co. ab 
this month. 


buying 


1 
yecome 
Singleton in 
rsever- 

le of 


Bradford Market 


Moves Cautiously 


Concessions to be Had on Some 


Sorts of Tops—Export Trade 


Slacker—Liverpool Sales 
BRADFORD, ENG., April 30 (Spe 
Cable to TexTILE Wor-p) Brad 
ford market is very quiet and the 
tone is somewhat ff suvers é 
cautious, but on the other hand 
ellers I also cautious and neline 
to await result of sales at Liverpool 

and London. 
Merinos are well established 
the lower level recently set up ar 


the larger topmakers 


| idopt a firm 
attitude. f 


Tuture 
than for pr 


Prices for lelivery 


are higher ympt delivery 
I 

and nobody will sell 

tion that wool 


months 


yn the assump- 
will be sheaper two 
Cheap spot lots may 
from merchants or 
small topmakers who are 
sell and take a profit 
few tops on 
sions could also be obtained in 


hence. 
; i 
be picked up 
2 willing to 
3 1 
but there are 


merino otter. Conces- 
some 
crossbreds 
Yarns 
stronger than tops and most spinners 
firm at late rates. 


Business h 


quarters on 


fine qualities. 


particularly 


a ae 
are relatively 


are 
~ 1 + 1 - 
as slackened and ex- 


U ¢ ntinued on page 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


roducing a fabric without 
lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 








Increased width of top and a 
greatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
Hamilton High’ Point Paris Barcelona Porto 
Ont. N. C. France Spain Portugal 
Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka Milan 
Argentine Aastralia China Japan Italy 
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Hosiery is Better 
for Quick Delivery 


Last Week a Good One for Many 
Mille—What is the Future 
of Printed Merchandise? 


Selling agents are conservative in 
describing the improvement which 
has taken place in the last few weeks 
on staple hosiery. Considering the 
market as a whole, it is unquestion- 
able that good business has been put 
through, but mill representatives are 
cautious in discussing the extent and 
possible permanency of the improve- 
ment. 


One of the largest mills on seam- 
less goods in the country last week 
did the best week’s business it has 
ione since the first of the year. A 
similar statement is made by a com- 
mission house department head, who 
has been notably successful in mov- 
ing merchandise during the dull 
period. 

Despite doubts expressed in sec- 
tions of the market it is not to be 
questioned that considerable business 
has been placed during the last few 
weeks on 176 needle half hose with 
transferred top; reports conflict 
sharply as to the prices at which 
this business was taken on _ estab- 
lished lines. 


All-Fibres Very Good 
All-fibre goods have been taken 
consistently through recent 
months, and one mill which is under- 
stood to be in especially strong posi- 
tion on this merchandise booked an 
order this week for a_ respectable 
quantity to be delivered half in Aug- 
ust and half in September. This or- 
der sets the limit for forward busi- 
ness so far booked on any line, 
handled by the house, according to 
its head, 

There is no evidence of a slacken- 
ing in demand for seven-eights 
goods with fancy tops; good students 
are confident that they will be good 
for at least several years to come. 
Combed and mercerized goods give 
no evidence of a turn for the bet- 
ter, and here the market remains de- 
cidedly on a trading basis, with all 
kinds of ridiculous prices heard. 

Selling organizations handling both 
full fashioned and seamless goods 
report relatively better new business 
on the full fashioned. It is evident 
a considerable increase in pro- 
ion will be registered in this sec- 
of the market this year. 


iple Hosiery Prices on Page 157) 
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well 





‘loisery Trade Notes 


<TILE Wor-p is in receipt of an 

‘ry from a responsible source for 
me of a manufacturer equipped 
n out for sale purposes fancy 
Continued on page 159) 
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Knitted-Fabric Radio Horns 





Interesting Specialty Business Developed on Fleece Lined 
Fabrics in Recent Months 


By Louis R. Keeffe 


Sr interesting example of the 

ramifications of the radio indus- 
try is to be found in the increasing 
use of loud speaker horns made of 
knitted fabric. This is a compara- 
tively recent development, the first 
orders from radio appliance manufac- 
turers having been placed with under- 
wear mills last October. 

The business has been done quietly, 
and this is, to our knowledge, the first 
publication of any of its details. So 
far as it has developed to date it pre- 
sents at least an interesting develop- 
ment of an entirely new market for 
the underwear manufacturer, regard- 
less of the future possibilities in it 
from the standpoint of volume. 

Fleece Lined Fabric Used 

A half dozen or more mills in the 
Mohawk Valley and at least one plant 
in the South, have participated in the 
business placed to date. The fabric 
used in making the horns is nothing 
more than a regular fleece-lined un- 
derwear fabric, averaging in weight 
probably 9% to 10 oz. per sq. yd., 
made of regular yarns, 20s, 22s, etc. 
The fabric is cut and sewed by the 
mill in the shape of the desired loud 
speaker, a special seam being used to 
prevent the junction in the fabric be- 
ing unduly prominent in th? finished 
horn, 

Current quotations on this raw ma- 
terial for the loud speaker manufac- 
turer approximate $1.50 per dozen for 
a ten inch bell (the diameter of the 
horn opening). It is understood that 
quantity orders have been placed at 
less than this figure. 

Details of the process by which the 
cut and sewed knitted fabrics are con- 
verted into finished horns, said to be 
the best yet developed, are not avail- 
able for publication. They are con- 
sidered trade secrets, and the situation 
is complicated by the fact that a 
number of radio appliance manufac- 
turers apparently hit upom the idea of 
the process at the same time, and each 
one considers himself the discoverer 
of it. One of the larger companies 
engaged in turning out knitted fabric 
horns for the radio trade is now 
awaiting the results of application for 
a patent on its process. 


Essentials of the Process 

Briefly described, however, the es- 
sentials of the finishing process are 
as follows: The shaped knitted fabric 
is pulled over an aluminum mold, a 
filler applied, hardened and baked in 
an oven, painted and finished. The 
form is removed during the process. 

The horns are finished by repre- 
sentative manufacturers in a wide 
variety of colors, black, lavender and 


maroon being popular at present. 
The so-called crystal finish is applied 
to practically all these loud speakers. 

According to manufacturers of the 
horn, and disinterested radio “fans,” 
this knitted fabric loud speaker is the 
most satisfactory yet developed. The 
principal advantages claimed for it 
are mellowness of tone, elimina- 
tion of vibration and relative flexi- 
bility. The finished 
horns are tough and 
not brittle; they 
stand up. under 
rougher usage than 
is likely to be ac- 
corded them by the 
average radio de- 
votee. Metal horns 
inevitably give forth 
a metallic ‘tone, 
wooden and ordin- 
ary fibre horns are 
easily susceptible to 
Horn Made of °'@cking and chip- 

Fleece Lined ping, it is claimed. 

Fabric In addition, the 

process of finish- 

ing the knitted fabric loud speaker is 

comparatively simple, requires little 

handling, and is comparatively cheap. 
A Limited Market 

Representative underwear manu- 
facturers who have participated in 
this business to date are under no 
illusions as to its permanency or 
volume possibilities. It is pointed out 
that in the course of development of 
an infant industry which is growing 
as fast as that of radio manufacture, 
this particular form of loud speaker 
may be supplanted overnight by 
something new, something better or 
cheaper. 

Then, too, it is a matter of simple 
mathematics to figure out the limita- 
tions of the market for the knitting 
mill. Average estimates of the pres- 
ent number of radio sets in the 
country range from 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000; the percentage of these 
equipped with loud speakers is large, 
but it is only a percentage. The 
radio people talk in large figures in 
speaking of the possibilities for 
future development in their industry, 
which is only natural, but the under- 
wear manufacturer claims to have 
learned to accept their statements 
with several grains of salt. 

The point of saturation unquestion- 
ably has not been reached, but there 
is also, and equally unquestionably, 
such a point of saturation. Loud 
speakers do not wear out like a suit 
of underwear; there is no expectation 
of a steady demand which will reach 

(Continued on page 159) 





Underwear Lifeless; 
Business Nearly Nil 


Further Reductions in Light- 
Weights Would Interfere with 
Proper Pricing for Next Year 
Underwear remains stagnant. 

There is absolutely no indication of 
worth-while movement in any section 
ot the market for men’s goods — the 
deadlock of the last two months or 
more remains unbroken. Selling 
agents in the New York market seem 
to have given up attempts to calculate 
how the situation will work out; they 
appear resigned to do nothing more 
than wait. What mills will do is, of 
course, another matter. 

So far as light-weights are con- 
cerned, mill representatives are con- 
vinced that the part for them to play 
is to refuse to lower present prices, 
even at the risk of losing out on 
sizeable duplicate business. Present 
quotations are low enough, it is held, 
and if they will not encourage busi- 
ness reasonably lower prices would 
fail to do so. 


Spot Cotton Comparisons 
It is pointed out that the important 
thing to consider in the light-weight 
division of the market is the influence 
further reductions now or at any 
time before the close of the season 
would have on naming prices for next 


year. Opening prices last summer 
were based, theoretically at least, on 
approximately 22c. cotton. Present 


prices are not greatly in excess of the 
opening, while actual spot cotton is 
selling in the neighborhood of 3Ic. 

If further reductions in light- 
weights are made now it seems a fair 
conclusion to draw that mills will ex- 
perience great difficulty in putting 
over the advances they will have to 
ask in naming prices this summer for 
next vear’s goods. 





Notes 


In the absence of an actual panic, 
which is absurd in prospect, the men’s 
heavy-weight situation seems a com- 
plete impasse. New York State mills 
have had an excellent demonstration 
of what they can expect to result 
from reasonably lower prices at this 
time. The cheap “ sub-stanfard” 14 
Ib. suit announced a month or so 
ago by a prominent Utica manu fac- 
turer is understood to have been a 
“bust” so far as volume business is 
concerned. 

The price put upon this garment, 
$12.50, is certainly one which most 
northern mills theoretically cannot 
meet, yet there was no rush of job- 
bers to place business on it. 

As a test case, this seems to be 
thoroughly convincing. In the words 
of a close observer of the market: 
“Tt is distinctly up to all mills which 


Underwear Trade 
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Wildman Spring Needle Body Machine if 
[t is only to be expected that we should be — cylinder in which cuts accurate to one- 
proud of this highly perfected product of | thousandth of an inch must be made. 
our shops. Changes of stitch are controlled by gradu- .. 
It represents the accurate and painstaking —_ ated micrometer adjusting screws. The 0-24 
workmanship that can be only arrived at new style ball-bearing take-up keeps the : 


through years of intensive effort directed cloth under absolutely uniform tension. 


towards the fulfillment of an ideal. 


[his perfection is very apparent in the 
construction of the hardened steel, needle 


Let us send you an illustrated instruction 
book giving full information about the 
Wildman Spring Needle Body Machines. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


siand the gaff’ to hold out for 
sent heavy-weight prices. The 
we are now passing through 


sult of nothing more than an 


angible something which is wrong 


; sentiment. There is no real or 
lamental reason for it, and this 
ty will be wiped out even- 
ist as certainly as day fol- 
ht. 
Reis & Co., New York, re- 
gross Sales of $1,945,213 for the 
t quarter of 1924, as compared 
$1,926,307 in the first three 
nths of last year. 
Stone & Warren are anncuncing 
removal from the ground Hoor 
3440 Broadway to the second flcor 
66 Broadway, New York. 
here is a large and increasing 
rket in South China for cotton 
lershirts and woolen underwear, 
rding to a recent bulletin of the 


Department of Commerce. Imports 


this class of goods for 1923 
uinted to approximately 50,00 
en undershirts and 20,000 dozen 
rments of wool underwear. The 


stton garments are mostly supplied 


~ 





Japan, with England in second 


ace. American manufacturers are 


doing much business in South 
na at present A list of im 






































Prices printed below represent fair average market values on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Men’s 


144 needle, 1 lb. transferred top, looped toe 


1/6 needle, automatic top, sewed toe.. 
176 needle, transferred top .......... 
220 needle, combed, double sole...... 


200 needle, full mercerized, double sole........ ce neo 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole... 


220-240 needle, fibre plaited, double s 
OE MMR ick ci wanes an ceases eae Ze 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist. 
ae a et ee ee 


240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top heel 


and toe 


Women’s 
176 needle, 114 Ib., hem top, sewed toe 90-95 
176 needle, 114 Ib., looped toe. ss 97% 2-1 0212 
20-240 needle, full combed, double sole.. 1.70-1.80 
220-240 needle, full mercerized cis Ste neha S 2.25-2.75 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle ....................5. 3.25-3.50 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights........... 3.50-3.75 


ey 


tor 


heel and toe) 


220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18 20 in. boot (mer- 


3 


red top, heel and toe)......... 
bre goods in fancy stitches, 5 


“40-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 


toe), standard goods 
20 in. boot 
2 in. boot 


<4 ) needle, silk pare over fibre, 


eel and toe). 


+ lle. pure thread sil Ik, "12 strand, 


RA LOOP iid. 5 occa ace — — | 
Children’s | 
<5 sses’ ribs (on 7; rise 5¢, fall 5¢)..... ee ee ..  1.00-1.05 
lb.. Ixl ribs (on 8; rise 10¢, fall 5¢).. ; 1.90-2.10 
needle misses combed (on 7: rise 714¢, fall 5¢) : 1.65-1.85 
lle misses’ full mercerized Ixl and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 
I OY, Sale SOV viscs ocean wows 2.35-2.60 
+4 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above......... .. 2.65-3.00 |] 
1's 7% lengths, full mercerized, ribbed leg, circ ular ingrain | 
SRD Leena GR MIN os 45 wide dorm Wess o 3.00 3.25-3.50 { 
hile n’s 7@ lengths, as above, iecunness tON8 6 s<:. Seseierv. cians SRC aden 
infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops...................- 1.50-1.75 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers 


20-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 


porters of underwear in Hongkong | 
is available at the Bureau of Foreign | 
and Domestic Commerce, by referring 
to number 128072. 

The Department of Commerce also 
reports that there seems to be a good | 
market in the Amsterdam district of 
the Netherlands for American under- 
wear of wool, half wool and cotton. 
Heretofore, Germany has been the 
chief competitor in this commodity, 
but due to the recent adjustment of 
her currency and the rise in price of 
all German goods, she has been prac- 
tically eliminated from the Dutch 
market, leaving the field to England 
and the United States. 


Trade Practice Action 


by Outerw ar Men 


New Sub-Committee Formed to 
Take up Definite Complaints 
—No Market Improvement 
A “good and welfare” sub-commit- 
tee of the joint committee of the 
knitted outerwear industry, recently 
formed, was appointed at a meeting 
of the latter committee on Monday 
of this week at the offices of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Manu- 


icin Bs ee .. $.95-1.00 |] 
ins a Te ee Rare ra 70-75 | 
Hh ee aha Sees 1 00-1.02% 


civisedess.’ Se 


ee 1.80-2.25 
le (mercerized top, heel 
Foes Comiceere ange ee tis ey. 2.85-3.10 
double sole (mercerized 


2 we 
we 

vo 
we 


15¢ over " above prices.) 


eds ee Nai Seen 6.00-6.25 
20 in. boot (mercerized 


20 in. boot (mercerized 


—_— 
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winding machines: 


‘“Supercone”’ 
Superiority 


NITTING MILLS feeding spring 
needle machines from “ Super- 
cones ” wound on the No. 80 Uni- 
versal Winding Machine are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the 
economies and advantages of the 
‘“* Supercone.” 

ten hours continuous running without 
stopping to renew yarn supply, practically 
doubling the run when other forms of yarn 
supply are used. 

Waste is reduced, production increased, 
quality of finished product improved and 
production costs materially lowered. 

-‘* Supercones”” wound on _ inexpensive 
paper cones eliminate the big investment 
and upkeep of expensive wooden bobbins. 
Operators prefer the “ Supercone,” as they 
have fewer motions to make, no heavy bottle 
bobbins to carry and they doff “ Super- 
cones ”’ but twice a day. 

The “ Supercone ” and the No. 80 Universal 

Winding Machine are Leesona products — 
representative of the great industrial service 
that has improved, by scientific winding, 

many industries throughout the world. 

“TLeesona Service” is at your command — 
its use incurs no obligation. 

Write to our nearest office. 





REG US. PAT OFF 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


Providence. C OMPANY Philadelphia, 


New York, 
Chicago, 


Charlotte, 
Utica 


BOSTON 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots ANB OrFices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFE 


The mark of a great industrial 
service —of an organization of 
winding engineers and complete 
equipment for manufacturing 


This mark is inscribed on every 
Universal Winding Machine. 


























UNIVERSAL 
WINDING 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


s Association, New York. 
his - 1b-committee will endeavor to 
0 practice some method of dis- 
guracing the wrong manufacturing 
s which were the reason for 
mation of the original com- 


The sub-committee is composed of 

Danic| Rheinauer, president of the 
uterwear manufacturers association, 
astern district; Stanley Steger, of 
the National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners; S. Rottenberg, 
of the Wool Yarn Jobbers Associa- 
ion; and William Kaufman, of the 
Knitted Outerwear Distributors. 

The mode of procedure of the new 
sub-committee will necessarily be ad- 
vice and suggestion to the members 
oi the industry against whom com- 
plaints are levelled with it. It is 
pointed out that it can hardly expect 
‘) exercise compulsion. 


Knitted Radio Horns 


(Continued from page 135) 


sizeable volume over a considerable 
riod of years. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
manufacturers of loud speakers, with 
afew notable exceptions, are operat- 
ng under difficulties of lack of 
capital which make them something 
of a credit risk for the staid under- 
wear industry. 

Representatives of mills who have 
obtained respectable slices of the 
dusiness placed to date feel that this 
new outlet for their product does not 
amount to more than a drop in the 
bucket, when all is said and done. 
The business has been especially wel- 
‘omed during the last few months be- 
cause Of restriction of business on es- 
tablished lines, specialties as well as 
inderwear itself. 

Intelligent observers doubt, how- 
tver, that it will ever amount to more 
an an unusually interesting example 
t how a new outlet can spring up 
ilmost overnight. Selling agents cite 
ie duplicate orders they have re- 
tived, amounting to as little as so 

zens, in instances. 


Radio 


other hand, one of the 

‘rgest manufacturers of these knit- 
‘ed fabric loud speaker horns is 
‘ithusiastically optimistic abcut the 
ney of the business, from the 
mill’s standpoint as well as 
He claims to be sold up to 
he says he has orders on 
for 1,500,000 horns, which 
t yet been covered by orders 
ng mills for his raw material. 
authority states that he 
rder with one underwear 
000 units of his raw ma- 

Te cites the case of one dis- 
f branded equipment who 
300,000 loud speakers since 


Some Enthusiasm 


ly a 


Jetobe 


in New York City alone. 
However all this may be, it is not 
2 o¢ questioned that the radio in- 
“Ustry presents, and will present, 


nities for the development of 
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new business to various branches of 
the textile trade. The use of cotton 
and silk yarns for insulating purposes, 
for example, has been enormously in- 
creased by the sweep to popularity of 
the radio, and this business bids fair 
to expand rather than contract. This, 
however, is another story. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 155) 


tops for seven-eighths goods. We 
shall be glad to forward the names | 
of any mills desiring business of this 
character to our inquirer. 

It is apparent that the vogue of 
the more extreme high colors will 
probably be short-lived. A compe- 
tent observer states his opinion that | 
most of the light colors with a red- 
dish or orange tinge will shortly go 
by the boards. 

This in no wise changes the con 
fidence of most capable men in the 
market that light colors as a class 
will continue popular through the 
summer and probably for some time 
after. 

A question which is puzzling some 
of the “best minds” is how perma- 
nent is the business which has been 
built up during recent months on all- 
fibre goods. Will it degenerate with 
the eventual decline in popularity of) 
the nudes and semi-nudes? 

Representative selling agents who 
have taken no part in the develop- 
ment of printed hosiery to date are 
wondering whether to kick them- 
selves or congratulate themselves 
Nothing much has been said about 
this business by those who have been 
most active in it, which has some- 
times been ascribed to the fact that 
there has been nothing much to say. 

In other quarters, however, it is 
understood that this reticence has 
been due to natural desire to keep 
a good thing confined as much as 
possible. It is said on good author- 
ity that several mills have done an 
excellent business on printed mer- 
cerized half hose. All sorts of mer- 
chandise has been printed experi-| 
mentally, and a good deal of it is 
reported not to have taken on well. 

Women’s printed wool and wor- 
sted goods, for instance, enjoyed quite 
a vogue for a time, but several com- 
petent authorities are sponsors for 
the statement that this business has 
been killed, for the time being at 
least. Samples of a line of printed | 
full fashioned worsted goods were 
shown some time ago by one large 
house, but it is understood that ac- 
tual business booked has been prac 
tically nil. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in turn 
ing out satisfactory printed mer- | 
chandise is that experienced in locat- 
ing a good printer. Much trouble | 
has been experienced with fugitive | 
colors, irregular application, etc., and | 
those who have succeeded in estab- | 
lishing contact with a concern doing | 
satisfactory finishing work of this | 
character are not keen to make their | 


discovery known generally. { 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in 
the art of finishing hosiery. It pre- 
vents the goods from creeping up 
during the drying process and the 
following advantages are all direct 
results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 

Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING 
have been developed to meet 


every requirement of correct 





finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are 
assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. 
You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and satisfied 
help. If interested, our representative will call, 
DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL 
WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved 
results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying 
and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or 
Rental basis. 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 
366 Broadway. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office. 


Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets, 









| 
Chicago, Ill. | 
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WILLIAM B.CHARLE 


Established 1886 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


S 









Pioneers in Providing Mills]}With 
Markets for Waste 
















The New 


High Speed Winder 


Silk, Art Silk, Fine Cotton | 
and Worsted | 








The Charles organization blazed the trail in providing textile 
mills (including knitting mills) with markets where waste prod- 
ucts could be profitably disposed of. 


Thirty-seven years of business have served to increase the 
number of our customers, and the variety of our interests. 
In this time we have earned a reputation for fair dealing and 
absolute reliability. 










Scotch Blackfaced for Carpet Trade 
Cotton and Cotton Waste 


YARN AND CLOTH 
DEPARTMENTS 













To Wind on Paper Tubes 
and Quills 





TEXTILE BY-PRODUCTS DEPT. 


Yearly Contracts Made for 
Entire Waste Accumulations of 


KNITTING MILLS 
HOSIERY MILLS 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS 














All Parts Interchangeable 





Ball Bearings Throughout 


LEVER CO. 


l1ith & Cambria Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













Textile Department 


Selling Agents for Cotton Yarn Spinners in Counts Ranging 
8s to 30s Single Cones and 16s to 60s Combed and Carded in 
2 and 3 Ply Cones and Skeins. Converters of Cambric, 
Sateens, and Threads for Underwear Trade. 















Import and 

Export Packers 
for 

Spinning and 

Fine Paper Trades 


Specialties 










Egyptian Comber Cerrespondence 


Peeler Comber 
Willowed Picker and Fly 










= 
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going the rounds. 


1924 


Retail Buyers See 
Broadsilk Bargains 


Low Prices Bring a Good Response 
A Turn Thought to be 
Near at Hand 
e silk district is 
bargain counter. 
make this 
one and the 
tened additionally 
buyers 


becoming one 
Prices 
statement a 
similarity is 
by the hordes 
who are tak- 

Buyers are 
all over the coun- 


now 


Ye quoted 


ger retail 


lvantage of them. 
New York from 


earching for cheap lots for their 
special May and June sales. They 
ire combing the market for distress 
handise and finding no dearth 
lesirable goods at their own 
Printed georgettes and 


le-chines made to sell at $1.75 
wing at $1.25. The price cut- 
in the prints but very 
are obtainable on staple 
ines as well. 
rge volume of goods is mov- 
vithout question. The South 
about the best customer 
but all sections of 
intry are taking merchandise 
M s normally a month that is in 
seasons and apparently the 
have counted upon this fact. 
appearances they have held 
iufacturer is glad to 
goods at the buyers’ 


sharpest 


prices 


+ 


1 
s to be 


moment 


the mat 
get 1 1f his 


1 
all 


reports the South is buy- 
ng not only for sales but to replen- 
‘ks which have become sadly 

good retail business 
with a hold-off buying pol- 

may not be long before this 

in becomes general. Produc 
is been below par in silks for 
vear and it is not thought 

n excessive glut of goods is 
the market despite the 
excessive stocks that has been 
If the current de- 
keeps up a shortage of desir- 
would not be surprising 
onth or so when the fal#sea- 
begin to get under way. The 
which silk goods 
and sold at on 
raw silk at 


ke for 


DV a 


verhanging 


oods 


e pric Ss 
the 
from $5.50 to 
a big fall season 


1 
ide up 


Broads ilk Trade Notes 


staple cre pes and 


hers being taken in large 


ere is also a good call 

s and foulards. The latter 
re or less a retail prop- 

for quite awhile. With the 


iver now the chief factor in 


rket the increased interest is 
AS plained. 
sand, and citrine are among 


v shades being brought out. 
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SILK GOODS 


\n encouraging response has been pleated into the complete garment 


noted but the buyers state that this Black thus combined with Roman 
is significant of nothing other than stripes, makes a garment that is suit 
they have to take them to try them able for wear either with a bright 
out. colored silk sweater, or separate 

The best sellers right now accord- blouse. Another novelty is of two 
ing to the testimony of one large materials, a colored or white slip be- 


SILK SITUATION AT A 
PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 


GLANCE 
Holding steady. 


Improved, cheap lots being taken off market 
rapidly. 

Unchanged to slightly smaller. 

Stocks light in New York, prices stronger. 

Belief is that low prices will mean big fall 
season in silks. 

ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW 

1923 (Week ending 

High Low Stock 

367, 28 Century Ribbon 

57g 28 Julius Kayser 

10 21 Mallinson & Co.. 

64 27 Van Raalte 


STOCKS: 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
April 29th) 
Sales High 
100 29 971, 27 
100 22 99 99 
1200 1914 191. 191 
200 20)» 20 


Last 


971 9)” 


Low 


Vills 


store are the wash silks, plain crepes, ing used under lack skirt with 
printed crepes, flat crepes, and plain rows of hemsti » show the 
Cantons lerskirt through 

lhe cutters are now partial to the 

bbed silks for coats, wraps, and Winners in Bowling League 


rhe 


are tavored for the 


suits. weight 


fall 


heavier materials 


Mass.—Male_ ernloye 
Mill and women opera 


AWRENCIH 


the Wood 


The Post & Sheldon (¢ orp. are 


now ves in the Prospect Mill won the 
located in their new quarters at 381 impionships in an inter-mill bow! 
Fourth Ave., New York, where they ino league for © emploves of thi 
occupy the entire second floor. cal mills of the American Wool 
The predominating feature of the (o. In addition to team prizes, in 
new skirt showings, according to the dividuals were given ble priz« 
United Skirt League of America, is at a recent banquet. The speaket 
pleating. Clustered pleats are most the banquet were the following: 


in favor, and also fine pin 
Crepe, flat backed 
are the fabrics used. 


pleatings. Agent Walter M. | 
and alpaca Mill: Agent 
Color is intro- Agent 
\g 


amont, Wood 
( lapp, Prospect Mill: 
Johnson, Washington Mill 


satin 


duced in many models by insets of col rent Ingraham, Ayer Mill; Ignatius 
ored silk in horizontal stripes above MacNulty, labor department; Howard 
the hem and by the use of ribbons O. Frye, editor of the company’s pub 
as a hem finishing, the whole being lication 


Pe nneiateeiaiaimemnmntieememetnmmemennereeammtmname eee 


SUMMARY OF 

Best No. 1—Yokohama 

Exchange at 3 m/s 

Price Gok, New York 

Stocks. Yokohama, April 20th 31,300 hales 
The extremely heavy buying in the Yokohama market con- 
tinued without any signs of a let-up throughout the past week. 
The activity in that center ha as now kept up for 10 days.  Start- 
ing on April 18th when sellers agreed not to sell under 1800 yen 
for XXA, transactions have ranged from 1200 bales to 3000 bales 
a day. All told close to 20,000 bales have been taken by 
porters. The current week has seen the widest advances in 
A 10 yen advance on Friday was followed by a larger 


SILK CABLES 
1850 ven 


ex- 


prices, 
jump of 30 yen on Saturday accompanied by transactions of 2000 


bales. A 50 yen advance was paid the following Monday with 
2100 bales bought. This was extended slightly further later in 
the week and closing prices of 1930 yen for XXA and 1850 yen 
for Best No. 1 represent an advance of 130 yen from the bottom 
Exchange rallied sharply later on after breaking to a new low 
below 39 for sight in New York. Estimates as to the size of 
the spring crop indicate a supply slightly larger than last year. 
Spring egg cards for hatching are stated to be 2,252,000 an in- 
crease of 214% over 1923. 
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May Usually Quiet 
Month in Ribbons 


No Startling Change Expected 
During Present Month— 
Stripes and Plaids Active 
May as a general rule is an in 
between month in_ ribbons. The 
cutting-up trade is not yet concerned 
with its fall lines and retail buyers 
are not in the market actively. For 


this reason no startling change in 
the present ition in the 
market is looked for during 
ing thirty days. 

demand than usual 


due to the 


situs ribbon 
the com- 
Somewhat more 
may be experi 


enced attractive low prices 


now being quoted. Another reason 
for greater than usual activity 1s 
seen in the fact that advance buying 


has been far below 


On the whole 


this spring par. 


however, while re 


placement buving may be larger than 
in past years, no change of import 
ance 1S expected 

The stripes and plaids continue to 
be taken in volume and manufactur 
ers’ stocks of these sorts are not 
thought to be large he wider types 
in the soft crepes show no signs of 
diminishing in thet popularity 


Rather the call for them is increas 


ing despite the competition with the 
‘ut lengths of ilks which many 
stores are offering The narrow nov 
elties are also coming back strongly 
is noted previously in these columns 


Raw Silk Higher 


Increased Demand in Local Market 
Finds Stocks Small 
Yoko 


While the heavy buying in 


na did not at fir find any reflec 
tion in the local market, as time wore 
ind the activity did not diminish 


experienced a 


neve in sentiment Encouraged in 
iddition by the strengthening of Yen 
exchange, many bought largely with 
ses not exceptional where users 
covered themselves tl rough June and, 
me instances, into the fall \n 
increased inquiry likewise for spot 
nearby deliveries found stocks in 
orters’ and dealers’ hands small 
oor ssorted \ shortage 1s 
p ted l h odd sizes as 16 IS, 
8/20, and 24/26 and desirable lots of 
3 in the cra erades are very 
ificult to procure 
Prices are as follows: 
(90 day basis) 
Japan Filature, Dbl. Extra A, 13/15. .$6.30 
Japan Filature, Dbl. Extra B, 13/15 6 2) 
Japan Filature, Extra Best, 13/15..... 6.20 
Japan Filature, Extra, 13/15......... 6.15 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/x, 13/15....6.10 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1, 13/15...... 6. 05 
Canton Filature, New Style, 14/16. é 
Canton Filature, New Style, 20/22.. 





China Steam Filature “Anchor” Grade. 7 


Tsatlee Rereel “Blue Dragon & F ying 
Horse” dias: « Midcelieua gad cee maine acl a 5.50 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocOon........cesece 3.50 
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\ , TE specialize in and invite enquiries ” 
concerning Textile Financing 
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Maverick Mills Ist Mtg. 7's . e 7 the 
G emia Manufacturing Co. ist 7 Ze « 695 Pearsons-Taft Company , 
Phoenix ‘ilk Mfg. Co. Ist 7’s . .o « Wa quic 
Johnson, Cowdin Emmerich Ist 7’s .  . 7. INVESTMENT BANKERS whic 
Salts Textile Co. Ist 8's ‘ +. » -« é helo 
Martel Mills Ist Mtg. 7's. - 7. 105 South La Salle Street oo 
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In plants where floor 
space is at a pre- 
mium and _ where 
every extractor must 
carry its full burden of 
work at a lower cost and with- 
out costly delays for repairs 


FLETCHER VERTICAL MOTOR 


We Are Equipped = 
To Serve i 


our customers in many ways. Our organization §/[§  »jj). 
includes the following departments: 




















General Banking Safe Deposit 
DRIVEN EXTRACTORS Foreign Credit 
are invaluable. Transfer : Trust a 
Securities Analysis _ Tax ? 
These extractors will pay for themselves in Industrial Service im Am 


dollars and cents in a very short time. Through these departments we not only perform the 


services ordinarily expected of a commercial bank but 
co-operate with our customers in their financial and ' 
industrial problems. 


The Merchants National Bank | 


of Boston 1° 


Let us prove this to you. A postal 
wil bring complete information. 


Fuerenar Works 


INCORPORATED 
F° Formerly¥Schaum & Uhlinger 


Glenwood Ave. & Second St. Philadelphia 





_j | 
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Renewed Interest 
in Textile Shares 


Certain Regular Investors Believe 
Values of High-Grade Shares 
Are Near Bottom 
Boston, April 30.—Local bankers 
whose clientele includes many regu- 
lar investors in textile shares state 
that many of the latter are showing 
renewed interest in the financial 
status of mills whose securities are 
generally classed as high-grade, and 
believe this to be preliminary to the 
accumulation of such securities at 
prices that may mark the bottom of 
the market for the year. These in- 
vestors are particularly interested in 
the status of mill inventories and 
quick assets, believing that those mills 
which have reduced inventories well 
below normal and whose 
percentage of quick assets is not far 
from normal are likely to become a 
good buy within the next two months 
provided their share values appear to 
have fully discounted all unfavorable 


factors. 


averages 


These shrewd operators look 
for no marked improvement in the 
business situation before the fall, but 
they believe that current stock values 
)f the most active listed and unlisted 
textil have already dis- 

practically all unfavorable 
factors, and are likely to discount 


securities 
counted 





improved business well in advance of 
the actual development of the latter. 

A number of additional mills have 
passed their current dividends during 
the last few weeks or have reduced 
their payments, but the number that 
are maintaining their dividend rates 
is surprisingly large. With few ex- 
ceptions the latter are mills that have 
accumulated substantial for 
just such contingencies, and in many 
cases might maintain dividends even 
though 


S 
it 
t 


reserves 


business should continue un- 
able for the next six months. 
On the other hand, a number of the 
mills that have decided to reduce or 
pass their dividends are merely adopt 
ing an ultra-conservative policy, and 
fusing to diminish their reserves 

ld be in an exceptionally strong 

ial condition if business picks 


nrot 
re 


ithin the next six months. 


\meriean Woolen and Amoskeag 
t Woolen com- 
idvanced during the week from 
eek’s low of 62 to a high 667% 
igain been subjected to heavy 
pressure and closed today at 
net loss for the week of 1% 
the preferred in the meantime 
iched a new low of 96%, a net 
week of 134 points. 
eag preterred remains firm at 
the common reached a new 
65 on Monday, recovering to- 
66, or a decline for the week 
points. Pacific has been in fairly 


ough American 


é e for the 


i4 t 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 








‘its own, 


active demand and sold as high as 82 
yesterday, closing today at 81%, or a 
point gain for the week. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at today’s auctions 


Shares Mills Par Price Chge 
12 Arlington ee 100 100 1% 
15 Conn. Mills com. Cl 
see 100 mB swe 
1 Ludlow Assoc. ..... 100 14384%4,+1% 
1 Waltham Bleach & 
ae 100 «77 14 
10 Plymouth Cordage... 100 108%+ \%4 
37 Total 
Cash Dividends 
To Stock 
Of Re 
Period Amount Payable cord 
Hoosae Cot- 
ton Mills 
DER: - or ee kgs Qtly. $1.50 May 15 May 5 
Quissett Mill Qtly. 2.00 May 15 May 5 
Butler Mill... Qtly. 2.00 May 15 May 5 
Pacific Mills Qtly. 1.50 May 1 Apr. 28 
Merri 
mack Mfg. 
Co. ...-.-- Qtly. 1%% May 31 Apr. 2S 
Roxbury Car 
pet pfd.... Qtly. 1%% May 1 Apr. 29 
Nashawena 
oo eee Qtly 2.00 May 6 Apr. 29 
Mass. Cotton 
Mills ..... 3.00 May 10 Apr. 22 
1 . 
Fewer Shares Offered 


Many New Bedford Issues Savor 
of Bargain Rates 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Although 
New Bedford mill shares have not 
shown any disposition to increase in 
value during the sustained depres- 
sion during the month of March, 
brokers report that there are prob- 
ably less stocks offered for sale than 
for many weeks, and there is a feel- 
ing that most of them have touched 
the low mark that they will register. 
In some instances there has been a 
slight reaction upwards, though pro- 
duction in the mills of the city for 
the month just closed has probably 
been smaller than at any time in 
the last four years. 

If} the mills of New Bedford ever 
return to normal times in the tex- 
tile industry, many of the shares of- 
fered for prevailing levels 
should net the investor profitable re 
turns. In issues are on 
the market at 50% of the price asked 
two years ago, being available at a 
little better than par and bearing reg 
ular dividends of $2 quarterly 

Wamsutta_ stock 
sales at 


sale at 


some Cases, 


to hold 
both 93 and 
94 that compare favorably with previ 


ous 


appears 
with 
these shares 
a slight 
offered for 107 


transactions in 
weak 


Nashawena has shown 


ening, and is now 


with a bid price of 104. In view of 
its past this stock is 
the The yield 
for the past three years has been $8 
annually, while in 1920 and IgI9Q it 
vielded $16 year, and $14 in 
1918, or an average of $11.66 for the 
last years. 


one of 


returns, 
cheapest offered todav. 


each 


SIX 
Manomet Shows Slight Gain 


Manomet, after falling to the lowest 
mark of any of the local stocks with 


sales around 40, has apparently 
touched the and has sold 
within the last few days at both 43 
and 44. This stock has been offered 
in somewhat large quantities for sev 
eral weeks, but the availabl« 
appears to 
cept for 


1 
nas 


bottom, 


supply 
exhausted ex- 
The bid 
points 

and 
offered 


have been 
stray lots. 
strengthened 1! 
last 
issues are now 
held around 45. 

Nonquitt is 


price 
within 
the few 


few days, what 


are mostly 
offered at 

with some demand 
bid price of 65. 


slightly 
under 70, noted 
at a stock 
has been paying $1.50 quarterly after 
passing the dividend early last 
\t its present asking price, the stock 
offers a return of better than $8.50 
Rumors 


This 


vear 


have been current 
that the dividend for the second quar 


ter may 


vearly. 


be either 
sold at 
the second quarter, 
the same that has prevailed for the 
last three Fairhaven preterred 
realized 75 in the last 
stock, this figure being the same as 


again passed o1 


decreased. City 126, the stock 
vielding $2 for 
years. 


sale of the 


is asked for Fairhaven common. 


Kilburn changed hands at 


14s 
with an unconfirmed sale as high as 
[50 More of the stock is available 
round 155, while Sharp preferred 
sold at 60, the general asking price 
on this stock being 62. Sharp com 
mon is held around 50, with some 
call for the stock at 45. Quissett, 


one of the highest priced issues in the 


varn mills, is offered in some quan 


tity at 195, with sales reported just 
below 190. Dartmouth common 

offered 2! points lower than for 
several weeks, being available at 140, 


the bid price being 5 points below 
Butler also eased off 
slightly, being offered at 125, or 7! 


points higher than the bid price 


this 


figure. 


Stocks Again Move Upward 
Although the vol- 
ume of sales in cotton mill stocks last 
week was not up to the preceding two 


Gastonia, N.C. 


weeks, prices held firm and a large 


number of the shares registered ad 
Dickson & 


. of this city and Greenville, S. ¢ 


vances, according to F. S 


The 


by this 


average of 25 stocks as released 


company stood at 126.24 


against 125.88 for the previous week, 


a rise of 36 points. The icks show 
ing gains include \cme, Brogor 
Eagle, Gaffney, Judson, Mollohon 
Pacolet and Victor Mona n vhil 
the only noticeable declin va 1 
American Spinning which was marked 
down $1o in bid price and a decline of 
$2 in Musgrove. The most a e tra 

ng in North Carolina stocks 

place in Eagle, Stowe Spinning, Per 
fection and Mooresville several lots 


of each changing hands at slightly im 
proved quotations for each transac- 
tion. There was also light trading in 
China Grove and 


st icks 


Rowan 
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Market Without 


SPARTANBURG, S, ( 


aan 
Trend 

-The week has 
no definite trend of 


A. M. 


been marked by 


prices in trading, according to 


Law & Co., but has been one marked 
by more or less of a deadlock, the sel- 
lers being unwilling to lower their 


prices to figures that would appeal t 


buyers, for 
where 


who are again looking 


bargains. In most instances 
there have been changes in prices, it 
has been downward except preferred 
This latter class ot 
felt a good investment de- 
mand, especially Union-Buffalo first 
preferred, Bolton preferred, Monarch 


preterred, 


stocks securi- 


ties has 


Judson preferred, and 
There have also 


been a good many calls for Orr pre- 


Pacolet pre fe rred 


ferred. It is hoped that the fiscal 
vear ending April 1 of various mills 
will not show excessive inventories, 


high 
lhe financial position of most of the 
cloth 


howevy er, 


especially if carried at prices. 


large mills is so. satisfactory, 


especially their banking 
that 


cali be 


ratios, reasonably lat ge inven 


tories carried without any 


fear of forced liquidation. 


New England Textile Stocks 
(Quotations 


Boston public 
Exchange.) 


based upon 
auction and 


last sales at 
Boston Stock 


Latest Previous 


Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd O14 YS 14 
Amoskeag, com 66 68 
Androscoggin 142% 145 
\ppleton 720 760 
Arlington 101% 102% 
Bates arenes aan 235% 235% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd... oo 114% 
Boott Ne 3514 
hdwards 115 110 
Esmond, pfd 934, 101 
Sverett 129 20% 
Farr Alpaca.. ‘ i 180 182% 
Great Fall 3 23% 24 
Hamilton Woolen 95% DS 
Hamilton Mfg....... ween 44% 47% 
Lill a's’ 6,e0 as aie . 150% 149 
N. B. Southern, pfd........ 63 65 
Ipswich, com.. A ccosis cade ae 42 
LAWPOMCD ccccccceccccoucs 71% 82 
Ludlow Association. ... 143% 142 
LE. 3, enn Ome te eas 1423 145 
Massachusetts ...... 144% 144% 
Merrimack ; 102% 100% 
Nashua, com.... 80% 81% 
Naumkeag, New 195 195 
Newmarket 144 135 
Pacitic S1% 81 
Plymouth Cordage 108 5% 107% 
Fremont & Suffolk 1O87™% 108% 
York 122 125% 


Miscellaneous Stocks 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 

30 State Street, Boston, Mass.) 
Bid Asked 

\ n Mills 101 14 
| M Co IN Ie 
I ww-Hariford Carpet Co 

" 1M) 10S 
I kside Mil! 145 
( bu Mi ( i 
Dwight Mfe. i 
nd rds Mf ( S2 bd 
I Mi! ’ ‘ 
1 Alyn ‘ 17 l 
‘ Mills 125 
(it t Falls Mfg. ¢ ol S 
Phan on Mf “ " 11 
Hamilton Weolen 1 4 
Ioan ter Mills I 1 117 
I Mills. pfa > ny 
lawrence Mf. Co (i 
Lowe Bleachery 128 
Livdlow Mfxe. Associates 141 14 
Lyman Mills 37 141 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills 1 144 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com YS 102 
Merrimack Mfe¢. Co pfd 75 80 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com 76 
Nashua Mfe. Co pfd os 10) 
Naumkeay Steam Cotton Co 175 182 
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Justifying Your 
Confidence— 


\ HIN a purchasing agent specifies American 
Felt Company’s felts for textile use, it is an 
expression of confidence in us 





We are conscious of this faith and so we produce 
the finest felt that modern equipment and highly 
skilled craftsmen can create. 


\ll the resources and facilities of this organization 
are available to textile manufacturers through our 
branch offices. 








AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 
211 Congress St., Boston 114 E. 13th St., New York City 
325 So. Market Street, Chicago 





An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has _ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 





No. 9 Foot Fower Rotary Sewing 
Machine 





James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 
Mill Forms. 


Fabrics ‘Analyzed 
Instruction. Textile Lectures. 
Visited and Reported on. 


Private Textile 
Business Literature Written. Mills 


Everything in Textiles 


Cottons—Silks— W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of .“‘Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 
















May 3, 124 


ALONZO B. REED)! 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Woolen and Worsted Mills Knitting Mills 
Steam and Water Power Plants 
Organization Design Supervision 
Investigations and Reports 


88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MAS:. | 
620 BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 



















SPECIALIZING 


IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr.. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





N. J. NEALL Consulting Engineer 
Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 










HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, In¢. | 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia | 


Chicago Atlanta | 
St. Louis | 


New York 


Boston 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh 


New Orleans Baltimore 






ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO } 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, Iac. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An organization experienced in and equipped to handle: ANALYSES, INVESTIGA 
TIONS and CHEMICAL CONTROL OF PROCESSES involving boil-out, bleaching, 
mercerizing and washing of cotton, irregularities in dyeing and finishing, and textile 
chemical problems in general 


Established 1891 Phone—Spruce 8818 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 









ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


|| Save in Freight by using 


WILTS VENEER 








BALING PRESS 









(HYDRAULIC) 
PACKING CASES 50 to 300 
They are lighter and stronger, made “oe PRESSU o 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case With or wi 
Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds motor 
in freight on every shipment because Sine pom 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than P 


work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning¥&} Boschert 
Press4,Co., | 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.SA| 


— 
— 


inch boards, burglar proof, water- 

proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples 

Convincing prices — Quick service 
WILTS VENEER CO. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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Otis Co... wae 

Pepperell Mfg cS. « 

Piymouth Cordage Co.. 

Tremont & Suffolk Mills. 

Waltham Bleachery & Dye 
ee ; : 

Warwick Mills 

West Point Mfg. Co. 

York Mfg. Co. 





(Quotations furnished by G. 
& Co.) 


Ame-cican Linen Co.. 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mfg. Co 
Border City Mfg. Co os 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 
Bourne Mills Co. 
Chace Mills..... 
Charlton Mills. 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills..... ; 
Davol Mills..... 
Flint Mills.... 
Granite Mills........ 
King Philip Mills...... 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 
Lincoln Mf Co 
Mills 


Mechanics ; 
Merchants Mfg. Co 

Narragansett Mills 

Osborn Mills.. ee 
Parker Mills, com... 
Parker Mills, pfd... 
Pocasset Mfg. Co............ 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. 
Seaconnet Mills.... 
Shove Mills......... 
Stafford Mills 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT AUTO 
FLAT-GRINDING 


MACHINE NO. 12 




























~ SS EE ere 
— There is tate Cotten Mfg. Co 
— Wampanoag Mills... 
5 ONLY ONE WAY |} “rw 
TO GRIND FLATS TRUE || New Bedford Quotations 
EACH IN ITSELF (Quotations furnished by 
AND ALL ALIKE ee 
. . meushnet Mille... .....4- 
— that is— Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd 
So0oth Mfg. Co., com.. 
OFF THE CARD! ff Reeth Meco. ott 
° ’ristol Mfg. Co... 
Butler Mfg. Co 
. City Mfg. Co = 
| The ordinary portable Card Thartinouth hate Co., com 
i Grinder is as the Strop to the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 
| R Fairhaven Mills, pfd 
| azor. Fairhaven Mills, com... 
| THE NO. 12 ‘Soameld MEE: oe See 
: } rrinnell Mfg. Co.. 
8 AUTO FLAT GRINDER Hathaway eras ae Se 
iolmes Mfg. Co., co 
IS THE HONE Holmes tar Ge pea. 


Kilburn Mill 
Manomet Mills.... 
Nashawena Mills... 
Neild Mills........ 
N. B. Cotton Mills 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 


HONE YOUR FLATS! 


Its uses are— 





. ° No ine ‘ 
A l. To true flats up periodically ae ae Peete 
- 2. To correct occasional high flats Potomska Mills. ... 
s Quissett Mills, Baa Seances 
3. To make up composite sets of Guissett Mills, ptd......... 
dei still good flats when re Sharp Mfg. Co., COM... vc v0ee 
clothing Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd.. 












INE MMOS ag asta sv be wee ews 
NE Pao die oe cad bees 
WE RUNBUCI, BE is ca sic:e-0 ves 
Wihitmam BOIS fo. .k6 csc cscs 


RESULTS: 
BETTER POINTS 
BETTER SETTING 
MORE FLATS AT WORK 
BETTER & CLEANER SLIVERS 
ECONOMY IN CARD-CLOTHING 


NEARLY 


3000 in ACTION 


Apply to 
Principal Importers 


N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Acme Spinning Co....... 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., 
ee RE ae eee aes as 
Arlington Cotton Mills....... 
Arrow Mills..... MEV ces dene ees 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills...... 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7% 
SIE sii tiaides kcal iia ane a aniaraa ea 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 
 - r eeerarne “e 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 
Ce Mee GODS 6 6.60 ce0nsd 000-0 
Climax Spinning Co.......... 
CN oo F.bpbS 5:50-0:00 
Crescent Spinning Co 
OT Oe 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 
Durham Hosiery, “B”.. 
Pagie Yarn Mills...........0. 
OS. See 
Erwin Cotton Mills (Co os 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 
ail ah bo Sok Si: ° —< 
Ce SE, OI 6 ck ones s 600005 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 
Gray Mfg. Co.... 2 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting a 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., T% 
I iven< acne 8 eecece Se waie'e 





nts, 






tem Paes “BUTLER 


MANAGING ACENTS 





<=_A, 
4 
oe 


10S 


108 
oF 


SD 


130 
101 


111 
124 
110 


104 


90 
100 
133 


‘all River Mill Stocks 


M. Haffards 


Bid 


120 


100 


Ss) 


Asked 


10 


118 


Sanford & 


Bid 
115 
100 
145 
112 


Bid 


101 
102 


103 
110 

90 
150 


104 
14 


18 


104 
99 
Ot 

150 
89 
98 

100 

42 


oo 
82 
“144 
102 
123 


Asked 


15S 


190 
195 

62 
175 


“Os 
LX) 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


Asked 


106 


116 
95 


107 
103 
1” 
156 
95 
101 
106 
46 


86 
66 


121 
9 
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Henrietta 7% pfd 
Imperial Yarn Mills.. 
lennings Cotton Mills 
Linford Mills 7 

Locke Cotton Mills Co 
Lola Mfg. Co 

Majestic Mfg. Co 
Manafield Mills 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Myers Mill 

National Yarn Mill. 
Parkdale Mills 
Perfection Spinning C« 
Priscilla Spinning (o 
Ranlo Mfg. Co 

Rex Spinning Co 

Rex Spinning Co 7 pt 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 
Roanoke Mills, 742% Ist pfd 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd 
Rosemary, 74% pfd...... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spinning Co 
Stowe Spinning co... 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 
Victory, 8% pfd.. : 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 
Wiscassett Mills Co 


LOO 
135 
J) 


16 
su) 
165 
160 
LOO 


125 
100 

48 
110 


x 
102! 
97 
96 
OG 
eS 
107 
SS 
74 
99 
ut) 
190 


Southern Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by A. 


Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 


Abbeville Cotton Mills 

American Spinning Co... 

Anderson Cotton Mills. 

Aragon Mills... 

Areade Cotton Mills 

Arcadia Mills. 

Arkwright Mills 

Augusta Factory, Ga 

Avondale Mills, Ala 

Beaumont Mfg. Co 

Belton Cotton “Mills 

Belton Cotton Mills, pfd 

Bibb Mfg. Co.... aa 

Brandon Mills, pfd 

Brogon Mills 

Calhoun Mills 

Chesnee Mills.. 

Chiquola Mfg. Co 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 

Clifton Mfg. Co : 

Clinton Cotton Mills 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 

Cowpens Mills 

D. E. Converse Co 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 

Darlington Mfg. Co 

Drayton Mills. 

Dunean Mills 

Dunean Mills, pfd 

I: > & Phenix Mills, Ga 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 

Gaffney Mfg. Co 

Gainsville Cotton Mills, Ga 

Glenwood Mills 

Gluck Mills 

Graniteville Mfg. Co 

Greenwood Cotton Mills 

Grendel Mills 

Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, 50) 

Hamrick Mills 

Hartsville Cotton Mills 

Inman Mills ' 

Inman Mills, os 

Tackson Mills 

Judson Mills 

Judson Mills, pfd 

King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 

Laurens Cotton Mills 

Limestone Cotton Mills.. 

Marion Mfg. Co N. C 

Marlboro Mills 

Mills Mill 

Mollohon Mfg. Co 

Monarch Mills 

Musgrove Cotton Mills 

Newberry Cotton Mills 

Ninety-Six Mills 

Norris Cotton Mills 

Oakland Cotton Mills 

Orr Cotton Mills 

Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 

Pacolet Mfg. Co. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.... 

Panola Cotton Mills, Class 
A, pfd. (Par, $95) 

ethane SEE 5 i<suaaw es 

Pickens Cotton Mills 

Piedmont Mfg. Co 

Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 

Poinsett Mills 

Riverside Mills (Par $12.1 50) 

Riverside and Dan River. 

Saxon Mills Sate ; 

Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga......... 

Spartan Mills... ‘ ‘ 

Toxaway Mills (Par, $25) 

Union-Buffalo Mills... 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 

Union-Buffalo Mills. 2d pfd 

Victor-Monaghan Company 

Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 

Watts Mills a ES 

Watts Mills, Ist pfd 

Watts Mills. 2d pfd.. 

Whitney Mfg. Co 

Williamston Mills 

Woodruff Cotton Mills ax 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
pfd ; 





S. C.) 


April 29, 


Bid 
110 


108 
150 
SD 


lOO 


64 


120 
106 

97 
210 
103 


lo 

146 

2i6 
OH 


176 
LOO 
71 
136 
110 


61 
119 
4} 
OS 
90 


100 


lol 
100 
112 
91 
81 
101 
76 


M. Law & 


1924 


Asked 





FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 


The most du 
able and eco 
nomical water 
















closet for mil 


z nllages 


Over 300,000 1n 
use in al! ch 
mates. 


Requires no pit 
Simplest water 
closet made. 








VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 










Has the sim 
plest and most 


durable valve 






ever put on 


a water closet. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. .- 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, Longstreth e Co, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


All Numbers and 
Descriptions for 





Knitting and Weaving 


Cleveland 


Boston 


New York 
Reading 













* 


Standards~ 


eal 
Johnston 





GOOD Cotton, the first essential tor quality yarn, selected 
by proven methods and passed by an expert 
grader. 

BETTER Machinery, the latest improved and thoroughly 
modern maintained ata high standard of efficiency. 

BEST Workmanship, the indispensable human equation 
without which material and machinery, however 
good, could not properly function. 

SUPREME Finished yarns ot quality suited to the highest 


class of fabrics and backed by the service of a re 
sponsible and established organization. 


a 


| JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
| 


“Direct to Consumer" 
Knitting and Weaving ~Mercerized and Natural 
COTTON YARNS 


| Sede. Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C? SPINBALENC. 


NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS — 
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An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 
Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 50s to 70s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 
able qualities. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS INC FLINT MANUFACTURING CO, 
ARROW MILLS, INC ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


HIGH GRAD 
Hy. Range: 14/1-24/1 


The uniform strength of King Yarns 
discourages breakage — whence sec- 
onds. These smooth-running yarns 
are free from troublesome knots and 
lumps. 


Compare them with the yarns you 
now use. Write for samples. 
REGISTERED US PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURUNGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 











ws 


LA) SHCHAUDOU HU DS? Oo, In, 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co., (Cotton Dept.) Elkin, N. C. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists— 
Cable Cords—Ratinés and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


6SKNAAVLALALAAALLALALAVVVVVAVVAVVVWS 
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A Few Yarn Inquiries 
But Sales Infrequent 


Curtailment Showing Its Effeet— 
Buyers Ask Postponement of 
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(Corrected at close of business, April 30) 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist 


COTTON YARN MARKETS 
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New Business 
Very Limited 


Hand to Mouth Buying Found 
Profitable—Spinners’ _ Prices 





> 
Shipment et ee ee Unchanged—Weavers Quiet 

New York.—The only ray of en- | 128 ....---.---+e+-+eee- 43 —44 Won br cee geeasetes 49 PHILADELPHIA.—The most notice- 
couragement that is to be noted in the Pes an as = —— ra ee ene ee ae co able characteristic of the market is 
ittiitit~tiu‘*“iuueel: oT itn I a dix ina Geen uch dee 
there a few inquiries have been re- eter a kn kieaacees — —42 pee eee rs 48 placed with local dealers. Carded 
ceived and insofar as this is concerned RENNIN sng Vadnais tvmiwla acelsvar en — —43 268-2 eee Tee Ce ee 50 weaving qualities have been in smaller 
the situation differs from that of the s eet rete terete = = aaa es aes ee ee es spot demand than in recent weeks, 
last three or four weeks, when am | j@2 9122... .......45 46 IP asst ecsvistcinmn tei while no future orders have been 
utter absence of interest made for ab- | 208-2 .................. 46 —47 RRS carerdicse stg alesis ors 34 _ reported. Knitting yarns have sold 
solute stagnation. These inquiries Stagie Warps in small lots for immediate delivery, 
are not likely to issue in actual trans- - Serene ret nse ] “464 a sop abdeatiahss Innis tiie a! with the total volume considerably be- 
actions unless something extraordin- | tae 220000148 0e low previous week’s business. Prices 
ary happens to bring the buyer and | lO .................... 45 —46 Ns ace ig weaiwipaes 60 are slightly lower than last week for 
seller closer together. 208 2. cree ee eee eect ees a. ae spot business, although spinners’ ask- 

In this connection a dealer made ~_ e toa ome —* ing prices remain unchanged. Whether 
the statement this week that on ten | joe 000700077700020000093 ae bee IIIT go | they would accept less is problemati- 
inquiries if he sold at the figure the | 128-2 .................. 44 —45 ee ar ene — cal, as local dealers have had few 
buyer had in mind he would lose OS A te ee ee eee ae = —45 408-2 ordinary eeceresces ae —60 inquiries on which they have asked 
money on every one. Considering the ae ASAE ES Rien Ome p iE em oi = = —. high breakage. ..... ae spinners’ prices. Several say they 


apathy of buyers and the weakness of 


have sold so little yarn they feel 
the raw cotton market, the position 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 38c-39c.; white, 40-4lc. ; ; ‘ 
prices are practically nominal. 


Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 


of the spinner is decidedly firm. | g. 0... we MN BB cc cence ea ccnsccmss 45 —45% | Combed prices are unchanged, quota- 
There is usually a difference of two | 10s .................0-. — 223 Jaeger and silver....46 —47 tions being shaded where business is 
or three cents a pound between the BNI SA oa cereal ehghans Wie ated — - -421%, NE a geht on keeire an ec a rea eee aie —46 available. Two sales amounting to 
asking price of the spinner and the RPM ns's5 Ri biareioln Sidle wees — —43 268 occ eee cece eee ence — —79 180,000 Ibs. of combed mercerizing 
f . hich it ‘hie th I acs citrate lara alata ateiaie — —43% 308 tying IM....csccceees — —48 cinta iene 1 Pin 
ee EE, sv esndeseeeeedwes — —44 30s extra quality......... 50 —52 wist yarns are reported at low fig 
buyer might pay. ing ce ccouios ices salen — —4% MO Wik vicinvirstae eheeatd tie 60 —65 ures from spinners. 


There is no market today and there- 
fore the selling level is a misnomer. 
As one dealer remarked, “We sell the 





A question frequently asked is, 
“Why are yarn sales so small?” It 
is explained by yarn factors because 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 





same yarn at a difference of 3¢ a | 208-2 .........-...00-5- 60 —62 508-2 Lata eeninatne sa waa 75 ae manufacturers of practically all kinds 
pound on different transactions, some- a. Cesc cesorectseeoeos = a pee Tre rrr ee = “= of goods made from cotton have 
times within the same day.” mee IETS Tae boee IIIIIIII Poe ct’ es | failed to book sufficient business to 
Curtailment Growing Singles warrant new yarn orders being 
Despite all the reports on both | 128 ............-....--. 51 —52 BOB os eee ence eee e ee ee es 62 —63 placed. In instances where mills have 
sides of the question, it can be stated = Se wigh ge et eae teas Nt - a ro BSE OSS Sos Have ahaa ts a a goods orders they refuse to order 
with considerable basis of authority | jg, °° 017) 154 85 50s tilt 277 | ahead, as prices during the past sev- 
that curtailment is growing rapidly. | 208 .................... 55 —56 GOs ahiidcameentacmwes 80 —82 eral weeks have displayed lower ten- 
Its effect has been noticed in the sell- | 248 ...----.---+++e+e++ 58 —59 TOB oo. cece eee eee eeeee 90 —95 dencies, making it possible for buy- 
ing markets. Buyers when they do Fee RE en enon wen ein hd — BOB ww see e sees cece ee eene 1 02—1 051 ers to secure a small amount of yarn 
want yarns want them in a hurry and ooo Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) each week at lower figures than they 
instances of inability to secure exactly a. pve? Be SMRyer ee ort - <a 2 eaten ears ser tenn - = had paid previously, thus making it 
what is wanted have been more or Re. ae oe 7082. "2 ye—-1 1¢ | unprofitable for them to have placed 
less numerous. This is also an indic- | 40s-2 ................... 82 —86 ia hac tac a kse-winincints 1 22—1 30] larger orders at higher prices. In 
ation that stocks in spinners’ hands | 458-2 .....-..-.--.--+.-.85 —90 other words their hand-to-mouth pol- 








are not as burdensome as many would Peeler—(Super Quality) icy has proved to have been the cor- 


1 
} 


have their hearers believe. 


» their h ENG = tele rect one up to this time from the 
While in instances there have been Carded oa. Carded Contiad buyer’s standpoint. Other buyers are 
Ny accumulations that may take some a2) Lic. (u 45 —46 52 —54 268 ........52 —54 62 —64 following a cautious method of buy- 
7 time to work off, yet generally speak- | l4s ........ 46 ba a —— — Sasa = — a — ing, after they read reports of large 
; 3 _ oe _—<* Ge vale a view oom = ‘ —— ts 
4 ing the spinner has been able to dis- 4 ree a ae 56 ~_se a ne a aod 72 —76 acreage of cotton planted and see new 
4 pose of his product without any radi- a. ...4> —0 58 —60 gn ei — — 80 —85 crop months quoted six cents cheaper 
S s cal piling up of stocks. It is won- | 248 ........51 —52 60 62 60s ........— — 90 —95 than old crop months, leading them 
dered sometimes how this is accom- Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes to feel yarn commit ts should t 
4, 1 t i ombed Cones, Warps yarn c itments should be 
4 lished, but the answer usually is that 208-2 ...64 —66 408-2 ......... 75 —80 postponed so far as possible to secure 
Atl as aq ¢ : » eae ND osreb casing xia 66 ee ee ee <2 oe 85 ee ce alae an oe 
4 we r ha _ to the re = and as ee co. eben “90 —1 00 | advantage of future lower prices. 
taken as tient amount to pre- aa - "9  =Ng.s 5 r . r : 
4 ig a . ae I 308-2 10 —T2 108-2 = aS Weaving Yarns Restricted 
, , accumulat ons. c Re seswisii 72 —T75 80s-2 ; F 2) mn is see 
4 \n instance of this kind happened Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones Weaving yarns have sold in limited 
Z : ase : : ; ‘ ae 6 a. : 
7 ring the Knit Goods Show in Phil- 2-, 3- and 4-ply quantities at 46 to 47c for 20s-2 
4 lelphia. The cotton market one day Peeler ‘ Seetehiee , warps; one sale being reported at 45c 
; _ verage es tai ce cawe ek Rs aD ara 
4 inced 300 or 400 points and spin- | 54, ecce 3.” ) Sli acalllll 87 —0 1 00—1 05 waeen = two cents lower than a week 
4 immediately began to talk of 300 oe 89 89 0 —93 1 03—1 08 ago. Spinners continue to quote this 
4 iness they had received. It is true | 36s ae oe 9 —95 1 05—1 10 count at 48 to 49c and 30s-2 warps 
4 orders were placed with the mills | 408 -.-----------++++>> = a a a ns at 53 to 54c, sales of this count being 
‘ 5s .200.-98 —OT )0—I 05 os ie 2 ‘ ean. s ¢ Bs 
4 they were almost exclusively by a ; 98 —1 03 1 05—1 10...1 20—1 25 reported at 52c for spot delivery. 
4 lers who feared a further advance | go, ...|...... .........1 08—1 12 1 15—1 20...1 30—1 40 Quotations of single warps are firmer 


; 
% 


(Continued on page 175) than two-ply as stocks in dealers’ 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Warps, Beams, 
Jack Spools, Tubes, Cones 


in fancy twist, colors and printed. 


Mercerized Yarns 


in colors or plain natural, put up 
in Warps, on Jack Spools, Tubes, 
Cones and Skeins. 


Crochet and Mending 
Cotton 


on balls in boxes. 


Novelty Yarns 


Knotted, Loop or Spiral in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Tinsel and Tinsel Products 


in Thread, Cords and in Novel 
ettects. 


A large additional modern plant, a new dye 
house with latest and most modern machin- 
ery, equipped for job dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing. 








ARTHUR WHITTAM CO. 












COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers—For All Purposes 





Correspondence with mills desiring direct 
representation solicited 


INCORPORATED 
52 Chauncy St., BOSTON, Mass. 








Carded or Combed 


YARNS 


of Every Description 





Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 








. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


nds are lower, while customers 
ially require warps of special de 
ption to be made 
cifications. Sales to insulating mills 
small. Carpet manufacturers are 
iting for the opening of new lines 
d prices before they are expected 


be in the market for yarn. 


according to 


Small Lots for Knitters 
Knitting yarns are being purchased 
small lots for immediate delivery, 

10s, 18s and 20s cones being in best 
demand. Ordinary quality is quoted 
at 42c basis tos. This figure is bet- 
tered slightly in some instances, al- 
though better grades of carded yarn 
have sold at 46c for 20s, 48c for 24s, 
soc for 30s and 53c for 30s double 
carded. Prices of finer counts are 
firmer than coarser numbers, the 
whole list remaining relatively firmer 
than weaving qualities. All two-ply 
yarns are reported dull, with interest 
displayed, in some instances, in fancy 
and novelty yarns for special lines, 
using mostly single yarn. 

One of the most important factors 
in this market believes the next 60 
days will witness a decided improve- 
ment in all lines of cotton goods, with 
higher prices resulting from increased 
demand, with insufficient stocks of 
raw material to draw upon. While 
it is admitted conditions are not such 
as to justify optimism at this moment, 
he feels that conditions will change 
within this time unless unforeseen 
political or economic factors affect 
the situation and undermine business 
confidence. This assumption is based 
primarily on low stocks of cotton to 
carry over, diminished stocks of fin- 
ished goods and the fact yarns and 
goods are selling below actual cost 

hich cannot long prevail. 


Combed Yarns Dull 


dull, a ma- 
jority of dealers holding to former 
prices. Sales, however, are reported at 

lower level, factor selling 
150,000 Ibs. 58s-2 mercerizing twist 

75c for delivery during the next 
two months, another reporting sale 
Of 30,000 Ibs. 30s-2 warps at 62c for 
rompt shipment. These prices are 
lower than the average dealer will 
consider, quotations averaging 65 to 
67c for 30s and 80c for 60s. A small 
lot of 36 single was sold at 7oc and 
spot lots of 16s, 18s and 20s sold at 
53.54 and 55c. Mercerized yarns are 
quiet, prices being slightly softer 
n reported last week. 


Combed qualities ar« 


one 


+} 


A Nominal Market 


P) ices 





and Trade Unsettled and 
Indefinite 

oston.—There has been no deve- 
ment of a positive character in the 
ton yarn market this week, the 

fluctuations of the raw cotton 
ket practically cancelling each 
r, and the curtailment of demand 
g apparently sufficient to cancel 
effect of increased curtailment of 
luction. While production of 


tT 


southern yarn mills is believed by 
some authorities to be not in excess 
of 50% of normal day-time capacity | 
at present, it is an unfortunate fact | 
that comparatively few yarn con-| 
sumers are operating at better than| 
one-third of normal capacity. The| 
latter is about the operating capacity | 
of the majority of northern spinners, | 
thus indicating that yarn production | 
is still in excess of current consump- 
tion. 

Nevertheless it is a fact that there 
is increasing evidence of determined 
resistance to further efforts to depress 
prices, this now being quite as mark- 
ed among southern as among north 
ern spinners. Instances where buyers 
have been forced to pay higher than 
nominal market prices for prompt 
deliveries of yarns not to be found in 
stock are becoming almost as numer 
ous as instances of stock yarns being 
sold below nominal market prices 
This may account for reports of 
sales of 20s-2 warps this week as 
low as 46c. and as high as 50c., the 
former from stock and the latter for 
forward delivery. This is a wide 
range of prices than is now current 
in most counts and varieties of yarns, 
with the possible exception of comb 
ed mercerizing warps which are par 
ticularly unsettled. The latter are 
nominally quoted on the basis of & 
to 82c. for 60s-2, with eastern spin 
ners asking around goc. and 
southern yarns from stock said to be 
available at 75c¢. and The 


range of prices on carded hosiery 


1 
with 


below. 


yarns appears to be narrower than 
that on weaving yarns, this being 
probably explained by the fact that 


production of the former has been 
more radically curtailed; a basis of 
41 to 43c. for 10s frame-spun cones 
of average quality appears to covet 
minimum and maximum prices. 


Cautious Yarn Buying 
Users Operate Close to Needs in 
Middle West 
Cuicaco.—The underwear manu- 
facturers have come into the market 
for the yarns required in May and 
June. They are buying as their new 
orders come in, and do not 

to place orders far into the future. 

This same policy is being pursued 
by most of the other manufacturers, 
although occasionally some of them 
are buying into July and August. The | 
market prices on yarns are about the | 
same as last week; 20s-2 white about 
49 to 50c and 30s-2 about 54c; I6s-I 
carded cones from 44 to 45c, and 22s-!I 
from 47 to 48c. 


intend 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market! 


(Continued from page 173) 





and elevation of spinners’ levels. In- 
asmuch as they had no stock on hand, 
they placed orders for fair quantities 
in order to have the wherewithal to 
offer their The market | 
broke the next day, however, and this | 


customers. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
High Grade 


Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives: 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 


NORMAN C. NAGLE Co., Inc. 
80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 



















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whites, Steek, 





FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. 1.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 
Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 


28s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Piy 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Ferrest Bidg., 119 S. Feurth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sele Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotten Millis 
8s te 30s Extra Carded 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
we = YARNS | 
© 2d and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA JX 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
fo MERCERIZING 















Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 





Fine Since Yarns 
Pautson.LINKROUMaCO = | 60s to 200% 

- || Compep SakevaribEs 
CoTTON YARNS | We and SEA ISLAND 


Weavinc ano KwnitminG 





In Skeins or on Cops, 
Tubes or Cones 
Sole Agents ; , 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS Immediate Deliveries 

CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yeme 
6s to 24s 


Large Stocks Carried 
| 52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK 119 S.FourthSt. 268 FourthAve. 
| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ‘ PHILADE LPHIA : NEW. YORK 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P 
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OEM huh 


MIMO 


BIN ROYAL FRAT RIT IEE 
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Selling Agents for 
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Selling Agents for 

















BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


J. 


STEVENS 


YARN CO, Inc. 
36-88 JS N. 
WorthSt. JEWS. City 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Cembed & Carded 208 to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 


Combed 50s te 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL 
Carded 268 te 30s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded Ms 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded Rts 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded B4s te 80s 





After 14 years of 


hardest mill use has dem- 


onstrated that it is 


Darable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 


sponding increase in ya 
—an important feature of 
spool. 


Prempt Deliseries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Weensocket, Rhode Island 


New 





L. Shoemaker & Co., '3,$,Sinh Ses 


V. E. MERTZ 151 Fifth Ave. 


New Yerk 


CREPE 


Twist 3:tting Machines 


With Vacuum 


Standard sizes for cotton, wool and silk 


Parks-Cramer Company 


| Bel , 
1 | “HIGH DE 
x Fitchburg Boston 


Engineers & Contractors 
ial Piping and Air Conditioming « 


Profit by 





COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
= Kev. Thread 268 te 


ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


PHILADELPHIA 
CH ARLOTTE, N. C 


The | Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


‘Textile 
Wire 
Stitcher 
Highest Grade 
Machinefor 


rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 


CLIMATE” 
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Cotton Yarn Market—Ctd. 


killed off all further operations. 

What was the result? The dealers 
still have the yarn on hand and buy- 
ers have not been interested in any 
purchases the dealer has made. It 
makes little difference to the yarn 
consumer whether the market goes 
up or down, as long as he is unable 
to sell his product. This has been 
the case in so many instances that it 
is an explanation for the general 
hand-to-mouth character of opera- 
tions today. 

Cotton Possibilities 

As many arguments may be ad- 
duced for prophesying that raw mat- 
erial will decline radically as for the 
belief that there will be an equally 
radical appreciation of cotton prices. 
The imminence of improvement in 
European affairs, the large exports of 
cotton and the comparative scarcity 
of spot cotton, all combine to present 
causes for material increase. On the 
other hand, the general stagnation in 
the textile industry and decreased 
consumption as a result, are enough 
to furnish the bears with plenty of 
ammunition. 

As long as manufacturers declare 
they can make more profit today on 
selling cotton they own than by spin- 
ning it and marketing the yarn pro- 
duct, it is not likely that domestic 
consumption figures will show a 
marked increase. 

Other Discouraging Elements 

Dealers declare that in instances 
they are feeling competition by the 
yarn consumer who is trying to get 
rid of the yarn he has on hand rather 
than buy any more. Naturally this 
yarn was bought some time ago and 
can be quoted below what migkt be 
termed as the market today. It is 
true that instances of this kind are 
not common, for the majority have 
not bought sufficient yarn to risk its 
entire absorption and the possibility 
of paying more later on, but at the 
same time there are enough who are 
trying to realize on their yarn pro- 
duct to demoralize the situation even 
more than it might be under ordinary 
circumstances. 


Y. 










co. 























the 


Jersey 





a Another element which is disquiet- 

Hosiery or other |]| ing to a degree is the request in cer- 

Garments. tain cases to delay shipments of yarn 
: Pp ; 


under contract. These requests are 
not as great as they would be under 
normal conditions for the average 


Uses pointed 
staples, can- 
not tear the 
finest fabric 











Send buyer has not purchased enough to 
Cobsh a make it a matter of consideration 


whether the yarn comes forward or 
not, but there are enough instances 





the market. 
Knitting Yarn Inquiries 
Possibly knitters are making more 
|inquiry for yarns today than any 
| other section of the trade, but their 
| 





‘ideas are decidedly below anything 
that can be obtained from the mill. 
The spinner is not likely to consider 
|45c. for 22s when only within two 
jor three weeks he has had several 
| hundred thousand pounds offered on 
|this number at 46¢. Whether this 


Che riotte | ‘ ae 
| sales or not makes little difference as 


to add another bearish tendency to 








| business involved covering of short | 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable —The same 
‘high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
Chattanooge 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 
High Grade Combed 


and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST- BROTHERS 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg... Philadelphia 















Highest Quality - Single and Twisted 
THREAD YARNS 


Sakellarides —- Egyptian —- American 


High Grade Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
8’s — 40’s 


Sell Direct 
QUALITY — SERVICE — SATISFACTION 


George C. Hinckley 


Textile Broker 





Cotton Yarn Foreign Cotton 
Raw Silk Tapes 
Thrown Silk Fabrics 


Domestic Cotton 


707 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, R. I. | 


Telephone Union 5029 P. O. Box 467 
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“Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


o as pinner accepted the offers. 
today 45¢ seems a low 
is difficult to persuade a 
tter to pay even this amount. As 
itter of fact there are those even 
the selling fraternity who be- 

the market is headed for 4oc. 
sis of are undoubtedly 
this figure but it is a 


lerelore 


ire Dut 1t 


Ios. Buyers 
ing to secure 


stion, if 


they are able to obtain 
entually, whether they will buy 
when the market has reached this 


el. 

\ sale of 25,000 lbs. of yarn to a 
carpet mill, reports of isolated export 
business and of inquiries for fair 
ithout purchases, from the 
constitute practically all 
noteworthy incidents of a gen- 
dull and unprofitable week. 


10ounts, W 
sin, ae, 
e trade, 

+ +} 
ne 

eT lly 


Cotton Movement 

D. C.—The cotton 
movement from August I, 1923, to 
\pril 25, 1924, is reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as 


WASHINGTON 


follows: 


1924 1923 

Bales Sales 
Port receipts... 6,159,854 5, 265% 4 
Port stocks. 527.600 169 550 
Interior receipts 6.965 759 7.008.460 





Interior stocks.. $86,199 604,346 
Int sight.... 10,500,764 10,273,501 
Northern spinners’ tak 

iene 1,605,603 2,076,728 
Southern spinners’ tak 





3.390,276 3,831,080 


visible 


wi l supply 
of American cotton 1,941,799 1,877,890 
Spun Silk ¢ 10. ‘Curtails 
New Beprorp, Mass., Apr. 30.—The 
Nat 1 Spun Silk Corp. will close 
ts entire plant Friday evening 
days, opening up for business 
one eek from Tuesday. This is the 
first serious iilment by the plant, 
v ist week went on a four day 
sche Management gives 
ness conditions” as the reason 
shutdow1 
onan Market 
ntinued from page | 153) 
erchants who have been large 
buyers of crossbred varns recently 
re now held up because they can 


not get remittances 
ownin to German 
Sstrictions on 


from Germany 
Government re- 
purchase of sterling. 
hand the appreciation 
has made French varns 
Bradford yarns and 
business is being done 
both for home and‘ ex- 
Taking industry as whole 
activity continues to in- 
ind percentage of unemploy- 
it end of March was 5% com- 
vith 614% previous month and 
st November. It is estimated 
activity fully 
March was 


he other 
of the france 
than 
better 


tanies 


nery 


ichinery 
creater in 


was 
than it 
1tumn 
-fours are selling on basis of 
71d.: 56s still quoted 49d. and 
4 irded 281'4d. but concession 
T be obtained. 


y yarn is 7s. 3d. 
nN 


Two-ply 48s 


ndex number on weekly wool 
compared with 
year ago. 
East India wool sales in Liver- 


hest vellows were firm, best 


1S 201. 200 in 


and 165 a 


neglected, medium 
lower and 
lower than March. 


whites wools pat 
to 5% grays fully 5% 


Wastes Inactive 





Supplies Dwindle and Consumer 
Buying Decreases 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
remains unimproved. No siz 
ness is being done either 
trade or for export. The in cot 
ton has stiffened waste prices but had 
very little influence in 
consumer interest. There is no larg¢ 
assortment of waste available and the 
outlook for larger supplies continues 
most discouraging. There is a 
spotty buying here and ther« 
determined by the purchaser. White 
rovings are quoted at 28c.; there is 
a moderate inquiry also for Egyptian 
rovings. Combers and strips are in 
and all the lower 
spinnables are moving in very 
ate volume. 

Supplies continue to dwindle. Cur 
tailment in cotton manufacturing 
not yet reached its bottom, although 
there are signs that in the north there 
is a general tendency toward an im 
provement; but the whole situation is 
very much disturbed particularly as 
it may be 
bring 


able busi 
tor domestic 


rise 


bringing in 


at prices 


active erad 


moder 


ploy ers to 


necessary for en 
about a reduction in w: 
something that has already occurres 


in a few isolated places. Small sup 


plies and limited waste stocks 

will in the long run prove an eft 
tive influence in sustaining prices i 
face of any decline in cotton or in 


lifting them quite considerably should 


there be a larger business encount 
ered in the industries which utiliz¢ 
waste materials other than for spi 


ning purposes. 
Consumer demand at 
time is so very 


the 
limited that if 
production of 
for the 


present 
there 
were a large cotton 
prices 
fications would be 
tected. Trading business is 
flat as it The only peopl: 
able to do anything like a satisfactory 
business at this time are 
houses taking wastes direct 


Class!1 


waste, various 
disastrously af- 
about as 


can be. 


the larger 
from the 


mills and passing the same over to 
the direct consumer. Business is r¢ 
markably spotty, even the larger 
houses selling 2, 5 and 10 bale lots 
instead of 100 bales or carloads 
Current Quotations 
| ar 26 27e 
ee . ee 24144—2 we 
Sak, comber...... maura ners 25 25 
GENES tc nincescasewedinre 24 2414 
Choice willowed fly......... 131%4—1l4c. 
Choice willowed picker...... 10 %y—I1e 
Linters (mil? run)........ ‘ 6%— Tec 
Spooler (single)..... aie 17 17 
Fine white cop.......... 21 21% 


Kerrville Mohair Sales 

KERRVILLE, Tex.—The Shreine 
Wool and M: Commission 
pany 


hair Com 
has sold its entire accumula 
of mohair from the spring. clip, 
approximately 1,000,000 Ibs. ; 


800,000 
lbs. going to Draper & Co., of 


t10n 


Bos- 


ton, and 20,000 Ibs to John & James 
Dobson, of Philadelphia. The aver- 
ave price was a fraction over 7Ic a 


pound, covering kid or yearling clips 
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77 Summer St. 


Boston, 


Mass. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Blde. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 



















ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTONSYARNS 
~ Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Geergia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Kuda Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street New York 


All Descriptions 











320 Broadway 








COTTON A 


52 Chauncy Street, 


COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 
New York 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHIC AGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 















WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Give, the high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARP On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED 


NOVELTY YARN 


Wool, Worsted, 


Poucle, Bourette and 
Spirals in Cotton 
Mohair and Silk 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


Warp Mercerizing fer the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cetton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Merino 


ead 


ial 





A) 


Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO, Inc | | 


Successors to 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OIC LEP AACONOIGISH 
TPO aR SSS PEE 


MERCERIZERS 


DYERS—BLEACHERS 


OF 


Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 


DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. | | 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 151 Fifth Ave., New York. with 


view 

COTTON YAFNS = 

For Weaving and Knitting. Mixtures and Stock Dyed/Yarns. crop 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIV ES FOR goo. : 

BUFFALO MILLS, INC. SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. held 
Gastonia, N. C. TRYON, N. C. stret 
18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Mercerized 40/1 to 100/1 The 
Knitting and Weaving. Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. may 


DQOGA 


eNO IO) She 1s Kar) yan Tal cad) een: 


Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


D. H. MAUNBY, Pres. PuHiL S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W. FELSBURG, Second Vice-Pres. men 
J. S. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary urge 


Mauney-Steel Company op 
COTTON YARNS not 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS ‘oll 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER eouk 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. not 


Tar 
ei ‘4 


Office: 
Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. At 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT the 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE were 





McConnEL & Co.. Led. JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY || | ».: 


Manchester, Eng. Cotton Yarns egy 


| | Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns 


les 
especially adapted for the making of laces. Philadelphia fi 


voile, fine hosiery dress goods and insulat- 

















fires. | CO 

: O. S. HAWES @ BRO.||_ 

° FALL RIVER, MASS. fas 

James Austin & Son || COTTON YARNS 255 '28i8ens | J» 


260 West Proadway, New York M 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick riniSii TXPES and BRAID 
Selling Agen’: for American Thread Co. oe GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 









Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


|| For Manufacturers’ Use 


DANA WARP MILLS Westhreek, Maine 
Cotten Yarn and Warps, Carded and Cembed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


® ARNS 24-30 South Clinton Street 


Mer 
All Descriptions Chicago H 
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COTTON MARKETS 





Cotton Feels Strength 
of Spot Situation 





Sentiment Bearish on New 

Crop Prospects and Dull 
Goods Markets 

The two questions uppermost in the 
minds of cotton traders during the 
week have been, first, as to whether 
the trade short interest for remaining 
old crop deliveries can be covered 
without causing a further advance in 
view of the statistical position, and 
second, whether in view of more 
favorable reports concerning the new 
crop start and the situation in cotton 
goods, new crop months are not being 
held above their merits by the 
strength of the old crop positions. 
The answer to both these questions 
may depend upon the further progress 
of the coming crop, and in the mean- 
time trading has been confined largely 
to the evening up of old commit- 
ments. This took the form of rather 
urgent covering by old crop shorts 
incident to the issuance and prompt 
stopping of May notices, but after 
advancing to 30.70c. on the first 
notice day, May eased off under 
realizing and lost part of its premium 
following the issuance of additional 
notices on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

At the same time and in spite of 
the reactions, the old crop premiums 
were well enough maintained to sug- 
gest that there was still a consider- 
able interest outstanding in both May 
and July, while there was nothing to 
indicate any easing of the southern 
spot situation. 

Further shipments have been re- 
ported out of the New York stock 
which is now down to about 75,000 
bales with every prospect that it will 
be in the neighborhood of 50,000 by 
the middle of May. So far as can be 
learned May premiums have not been 
sufficient to attract cotton here from 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


Fluctuations of Futures 
( ‘losed For week 


But 












Option ane 23 High Low Closed Change 
May .. 29.02 30.70 28.94 29.47 + 45 
Jur . 28.65 30.17 28.91 28.98 
J 27.65 28.95 27.42 27 85 + 30 
Aug sitet 80 26.70 26.00 26.60 + S80 
September . 25.24 25.65 24.95 25.05 .19 
O ber .... 24.47 24.95 23.90 24.30 17 
November .. 24.12 24.49 23.72 23. 2: 
December .. 23.93 24.35 23.31 23. — .23 
January 23.55 24.00 23.08 23.35 20 
February 23.61 24.05 23.35 23.40 oan 
Mare} . 23.68 24.10 23.40 23.46 22 
Ay 28 93 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
: N. Y. N. Orleans Liverpool 
I Apr. 25 31.000¢ BOSSE. 17 .70d. 
S Apr. 26... 30.500 30.38e. 17.80d 
Mon. Apr. 28... 29.80c. 29.T5e. 17.334. 
I Apr. 29.. 29.80e. 20. T5e 17.21d 
We Apr. 30.. 29.80c. 20.75¢e. 16.95. 
Tr May 1 30.300 30. 25e. 7.21d. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Spot This Last 
prices week year 
‘y on 30.00 120,784 OH DS2 
New Orleans 29.75 119.552 114,175 
Mi 29 50 1.218 1.898 
- ah 29.15 S19 38.275 
ston sae 22,423 
Ny gton 7 10,417 
No ‘ 29.88 62.0006, 
Ba re 30.00 1,431 
sue i 20.31 20,237 
Mem) his 29.75 63,785 
H uls 29.75 8.762 
I n 29.75 102,708 
. Rock 29.75 12,820 24,984 





the South for delivery and while the 
easing of the local technical position 
has been followed by setbacks, the 
evening up of old crop months so 
far has rather tended to emphasize 
the strength of the statistical posi- 
tion. Just how effective this may be 
in determining the course of the end- 
season market, depends largely upon 
the extent of remaining old crop trade 
commitments and of export demand. 


The latter has been one of the fea- 
tures of recent advances, suggesting 


that spinners abroad are trying to in- 
crease their stocks sufficiently to 
carry them through until new crop 
cotton becomes available. 

Meanwhile almost all reports now 
reaching here from the South tend 
to create a favorable opinion of the 
new crop start. Planting has been 
practically completed in the Southern 
part of the belt, more than half com- 
pleted in the middle of the belt, and 
about 20% has been planted in more 
northern sections, according to the 
weekly review of one of the prominent 
spot firms. This view of the situa- 
tion seems to be about in line with 
reports from other sources, and the 
evidence continues to point to an 
increase of something like 4 to 6% 


in acreage as compared with the 
acreage picked last season. This 
would mean an area of something 


like 39,000,000 acres on which an in- 
creased supply of fertilizer would be 
used. Scarcity of labor is still com- 
plained of and is a factor that would 
have to be reckoned with should 
there be much wet weather this May. 

The following table shows Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country, 


with the usual comparisons: 
April April Last 

Market 23 30 Ch’ge year’ Sales 
Galveston... 30.00 30.00 .... 26.60 11,139 
N. Orleans 29.63 29.75 +12 27.00 2,934 
Mobile. .... 28.75 29.75 +100 27.00 .... 
Savannah.. 28.92 29.50 +58 26.00 843 
Norfolk.... 29.75 29.88 +13 26.2 25 4,570 
New York. 29.35 29.80 +-45 27.15 ...... 
Augusta... 29.06 29.31 +25 36:38 73 
Memphis... 29.75 29.75 .... 28.00 4,600 
St. Louis.. 30.00 29.75 25 28 He 5a 
Houston... 29.50 29.75 "4.648 
Dallas..... 28.75 29.10 4,270 





The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cottcn 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas | Phis gomery gusta age 


M. F .» beter 2.007 1.4627 1.427 1.S0T 
+S. G. M. 1.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.37¢ 1.377% 1.48t 
G. M.. . 1.25% 2.40? 1.127 1. 13F 1.207 
Dae Gs arais ia THF T5t 76% .75¢ «737 
Ss. L. M 1.25° 1.50° 1.23% 1.25° o4* 
L. M . 2.50° 2.75" 2.50* 2.50° 2.00" 
**S.G. 0 3.50° 3.76° 3.75* 3.75° 3.438° 
4G. OO... 4.50% 5.00% 5.00* 5.00% 4.65* 

YELLOW TINGED 
Gy By cs 20° 85° 25* Even 24* 
Pe Ce <n ‘75 .40* 63° 1.25° .74* 
oem, ... 1. 75° 1.66% 1.50° 2.50° 1.76* 
43. L. M. 2.80° 2.75°* 2.75% 3.75° 2.87? 
ee], M.. 3.25% 3.75% 4.00* 5.00% 4.04* 

YELLOW STAINED 

G. M.... 1.00% 1.00% 1.25° 1.50° 1.389 
**S. M.. 1.50° 1.50° 1.75° 2.00° 1.98°* 
oeM 2.00° 2.25° 2.50* 2.50% 2.68* 

BLUE STAINED 
°*G. M.. 1.25% .75° 1.18° 1.50* 1.259 
*o5. M... 1.75* 1.25% 1.68° 2.25¢ 1.74° 

50° 1.75° 2.32* 3.00*° 2.61° 


OR, ses Bs 


*Of middling. tMiddling. 
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Stock Dyed 


\ Every experienced textile man knows that 
1 stock-dyed yarns are uniformly dyed. If there 
were a better method of dyeing yarns Newnan 
would use it. 

As the country’s leading manufacturers of 
Novelty, Specialty and Fancy cotton yarns 
this organization insists that its dyed yarns 
be uniform and fast. 














NOVELTIES 7 FANCIES 7 SPECIALTIES 


Ratines, Nubs, Flakes, Heathers, Solids, 
Mixtures, Blends, Cotton, Cotton and Silk. 


Double Carded and Combed; Stock- 
Dyed—Sulphur and Vat Colors. 


NEWNAN COTTON MILLS 
(55,000 Spindles) Newnan, Georgia 


565 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 35@ N. Clarke Street, Chicage 


215 4th Ave., N. Y.- R.M. BRANNON, Sales Mgr. 


| NEWNAN 
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Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven 
Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFE INS. BLDG 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia 


Reading, Pa. 
Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 


Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. 
Canada 
Slater & Ce., Toronto. 
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TRADE MARK 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
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er Testing Apparatus 





For 


Ta 


‘ Yarns and Cloth 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 


|_aboratories 


ALFRED SUTER 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 





| Direct Yarn Numbering Scate 











WRITE tor sampies 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You certainly 


want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
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| 

PAWTUCKET, R. 

| Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers oe Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford 





Shanghai 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 





| United States Testing Company, Inc. | 
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| The Halliwell C Tee 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 











, The Halliwell Company i 


RHODE ISLAND _ || 
iH 


| PAWTUCKET, 


ALL KINDS 
ALL COUNTS 
ONE QUALITY 








CAMERON & PFINGST 


INCORPORATED 


3p. CHESTNUT ST,PHILA,PA, 
16 S. 41H. St, READING, Pa 


oe__a ee eo 


rhewm.tt. LOR TMER’S sonsco. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


— For All Purposes — 

















| Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS | 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing — Skeins and Warps | 
Winding on Cones, Cops and Tubes ! 


Vat Colors a Specialty 


SS 





Now under management ef James Austin & Son 
Mills New York Office | 
Pawtucket, R. I. 260 West Broadway 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


*“dvice Based cn Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington we Pawtucket, R. I. 


|| COTTON YARNS 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


| 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached | 
| 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


'F AST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mills } eet 


a Specialty \ 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Staple Premiums Narrower 


fired Holders are Letting Some 
Longer Cottons Go 
MPHIS, TENN., April 28—Offer- 
ings of tired owners of staple cottons 
still further narrowed premi- 
ums. The 1%-inch staple brings, as 
herctofore for some time, about the 
same price as 11/16, while 1 3/16 
brings very little more. One large 
lot of nearly 2,000 bales, some of it 
| for three or four years, has been 
sold recently at concessions, although 
concessions were small. Some 
low middling 114 staples were 
sold recently at 30c. which, at the 
represented 75 on, whereas, 
sellers have been demanding from 100 
125 on. 
lhe unsold stock estimated, is now 
26,000 bales, approximately the same 
s at the corresponding time last 
lhe pressure to sell is by no 
means general, but comes from some 
who heretofore have held bullish 
views. There are others who con- 
tinue to hold on the assumption that 
h higher prices will be seen be- 
fore the new crop begins to move. 


The staple cotton association in a re- 
cent communication to its members 
states that it has an unsold stock of 
about 40,000 bales out of total re- 
ipts for the season of 107,000 bales. 


Memphis Sales Small 
les at Memphis during the week 
were small notwithstanding that de- 
mand was spoken of as fairly good, 
appeared to be for grades that 
ire hard to find. Considerable offer- 
blues went begging. Mer- 
chants continue to report difficulty or 
inability to obtain cotton in grades 
and in quantity to meet old commit- 
ments, and new business is being 
turned down for the same _ reason. 
Weather conditions in this territory 
luring the week were not far from 
ideal for the new crop both as to 
favoring germination and affording 
opportunity for field work. Consid- 
erable cotton is up, and not a few 
growers are through with their plant- 
ing. With no liklihood of interfer- 


ings ofr 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Thursday, 

April 26 April 17 

10 markets average..... 30.27c. 30.64c. 
MNES, Sacks kecsneteoes 30.25¢.  31.00c. 


Premium Staples 


First sales Factors’ Table Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 


1 1/16-in Ra ga ened cei . 82 —82%c 
Ue iT Rk coeese 32%—33hkece. 
‘ 3 In este eues ees . 3344—34 kee. 
lly Be the . 3514—36iic. 
Current Sales 
For Week Week 
Week Previous Before 
Memphis, total........ 3.575 5,600 10,600 
‘necluding f.0.b......... 1,950 2,900 3,700 
‘V markets total....... 32,200 19,836 51,222 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
‘i Week Year Before 
Toss receipts...... 10,719 6,274 11,896 
Shipments 20,456 8,099 17,149 
Net receipts........ 1,757 1,400 3,558 
1Ota since Aug. 

RRO, ree es ee 273,566 332,781 313,278 
Total stock......... 5.676 77,453 153,258 
Decree for week 9,536 2467 6,889 
Unsol: stock....... 26,000 26,500 75,000 
Decre.se for week *1,700 1,500 2, 

oy ase 


st 
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ence from overflows, and with pros 
pects for continued good 
the planting of the crop in this terri- 
tory should be completed by May 1! 
Little cotton has been worked out 
yet. So far the crop averages early, 
and appears to be getting a good 
start. Acreage is being increased 
somewhat as to the whole, but is be 
ing decreased as to staples 


weather, | 
! 


| SPP )HE essential qualities of 
: good mercerized yarns 

are Uniformity — Lustre 
—Strength—and Economy in 
knitting. STANDARD yarns are 
recognized by these qualities. 


Domestic Staples Quiet 
Alexandria Corner in Egyptian Up- | 
pers Restricts Shipment Trad > 


Boston, Apr. 30.— Mill buying of 


ee ea.) 


° | 
and that of Egyptian shipment cotton 


rendered 
hibitive by the corner on Uppers in 
the Alexandria market that has forced 
a further advance of about 150 points 


has been absolutely pro 


and that has advanced prices ot Sa 
cotton sympathetically. The sque 
in Uppers has been centered on the 
June contract, the latter selling within 
about 60 points of May Sak. and spot 
Uppers being held at 


150 points over spot Sak. June con 


a premium ot 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SALES OFFICE 


tracts appear to be controlled by two 
or three Alexandria speculators 


| . | ae LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
the squeeze will probably end when| & 
the June contract goes out, if not be = CANADA 
fore. New crop options are not ap WM. B. STEWART & SONS 


preciably affected, October contracts TORONTO - MONTREAL 


advancing 35 points to $32.70 within 


= 
= 
3 
= 


the week and the November contract 
18 points to $38.25. 
notable feature of the 
market on domestic staples has been 
the continued demand from two large 
speculative located in New 
York and the South, and which have 
been reported short of full inch to 
14%-inch cotton in middling and strict 
middling have 
scouring the mills as well as southern 
spot markets and their operations 
have undoubtedly been responsible for 
the upward tendency of premiums 
Mill demand has been confined to 
scattering small lots at practically un 
changed prices; typical small sales 
include 100 bales of full 1 1/16-inch 
middling white Delta cotton at 350 
points on May, and a lot of about | 
the same size of full 


The only 


houses 


grades; they been 


High Grade Carded Yarn 


from the 


MOORE COTTON MILL CO. 


The quality of a cone of yarn or even a large ship- 
ment is not a fair test of the mill’s product. It is the 
standard of quality maintained for a long period 
regardless of variations in raw material, changes in 


114%4-inch white 
Delta cotton, half middling and halt 
strict middling, at 37%c.  Extra| 
staples continue much easier in pric« 
than full inch to 1%-inch cotton of 
any grade. 


Average prices for middling anc 


strict middling hard western cotton personnel or any other factor. 

(full lengths) — he May-June ship At the Moore Mill quality has become a habit on its 

ments are as follows: high erade carded 36s to 40s. 

1 1/16 in..... . 83. to84c, 35  to36c, igh grade cardec 4 ae 

Site te is. se teatro Lenoir Cotton Mills Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
esevecese @ 35. é 3Tc. og : . ‘ . : 

1 3/16 in...... 35 to36c. 37 to38e. Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 

BW Bite on sa 36%4to37 tye. 39 to43c. 


John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton for prompt shipment 
c. i. f. Boston, as follows: Mediun 
Sakelarides, 44 15/16c., up 15¢c 
Apr. 23; Medium Uppers, 463¢c., up 
15@c. They report 
Apr. 30 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: May (Sak.) $43.87, up 
59 points from Apr. 23; June (Up 
pers) $43.25, up 140 points. 


Boston, quote 


20s to 50s Carded 40s to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 
Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


fron 


closing prices! 


i 
PO 


EL 


TTANDARD-CODSA THATCHER U0. 
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ASHWORTH -OQDELL WORSTED Co. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


| 

| 

| 

| FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 





Compound Mixtures in Worsted 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 

FOR | 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
: SPINNERS OF | 
| Worsted Yarns ina'Kanens 
Teen on, N. J, Thrown and Artificial Si] kgs 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 










' THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 



















Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 

UNDERWEAR HOSIERY Incorporated 1904 | 
SWEATER WEAVING | 
FALLS FINE | 
WOOLEN | 

YARN 
AND | 
| | 
COLORS, OXFORDS MILLS MERINO | 
. AND FANCY MIXES WOONSOCKET | 

R. I. YARNS 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr ut St. 








G. F. Landman & Co. 

308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo .en 


YVFRINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


+ EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sssar"" 


Worsted—Mohair—M erino— Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. we Se Se 
— WORSTED YARNS Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 
Im the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist ; Knitting and Weaving Yarns | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 10 High St. Boston, Mass _J 





| 
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New Business 


Small Factor 


Interest—Varying Condi- 
tions—Dress Goods Quiet— 
Narrow Margins Necessary 
’-HILADELPHIA.—New business in 
rsted small. While the 
rket is generally quiet, a spotty 
ndition exists. Certain mills, par- 
‘ularly those making fancy men’s 
wear fabrics, have fair 


yarns is 


secured a 


lume of orders at extremely low 
figures. These concerns have in 


several instances booked more busi- 
ess than they are able to deliver as 
specified, although it should be noted 
such cases are the exception to the 
condition in staple lines. The ma- 
jority of men’s wear manufacturers 
have insufficient orders to keep them 
running more than 50 per cent capa- 
Sales of yarn to this trade 
ive been confined to a few mills 
which are able to make these fabrics 
lower than their competitors, through 
cutting their half by 
night shifts, and by others having 
cheap yarn, which was purchased at 
the lowest prices of last year. Deal- 
‘rs report little interest shown in 
dress goods yarns, although a large 
sale of 2-50s, going to this trade at 
in exceptionally low figure has been 
mentioned. Knitting yarns continue 
dull, a slight improvement being re- 
ported from men’s sweater makers. 
rh 


overhead in 


e condition 
mills 


existing among 
demonstrates the 

mills are compelled to work upon 
smaller margin of manufacturing 
sts than ever before. Yarn dealers 
been fortunate enough to 
the yarn desired,— mixes 
specified,— have 


ens 


wear 


have 
usu- 
done a 
business at close prices during 
weeks 


eing 


Mills running on such 


rs have an advantage over their 


itors as they have named ex- 
Bi 7 

y low figures to their cus- 
and were able to book suf- 


isiness to run them full time 
while others quoted higher 


iled to secure any busi- 


tever. Dealers state those 
| | ] I es eht nd 
t nl one \ | 
" thers being 
fi ( costs on 

ad 1} 
ohe 

S 


S mixes ind 
s en's W mills 
simeres 
Dress Goods Dull 
oods mills are finding it 


‘The 
which was noted pre- 


) locate new business. 
buying 
aster has disappeared, leav- 

ny mills without orders. Small 
of 2-50s from dealers’ stocks are 
ted at prices lower than $2.35, 
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1.00 


while spinners ask $2.50 for a good 
grade yarn in many instances. Single 
warp yarns going to this trade have 
been sold in limited quantities during 
the week. A number of dress goods 
manufacturers have mentioned the 
possibility of their entering the men’s 
wear field unless their 
own line displays definite signs of im- 
provement in the near future. Many 
look upon this tendency with misgiv- 
ings as they state the majority of 
men’s wear mills, while at present in 
slightly better position than dress 
goods plants, have insufficient orders 
to keep them engaged and believe the 
entrance of dress goods interests to 
this field will only complicate a diffi- 
cult situation, making it more difficult 
for all and benefiting this 
time. 


business in 


no one at 
Yarn Quotations Steady 
\lthough sales of yarn are inade- 
quate to take current output of spin- 
ners, quotations are steady at prices 
which have prevailed for the past five 
weeks. There are exceptions to this, 
as is natural when demand is small 
and spinners frequently must sacrific« 


WOOL TOPS 


+ TEXTILE WORLD - STATISTICAL DEPT | 


| 1922 | ts 1924 
| 1+ +4 
MARCH |i. 
ANRGANGDN LARRRTAAAN mn Sai: ee 
#175 : 


%4,BLOOP l. 


SSER0ES LEREEASEEEEE! iS 


several stating the past two weeks 
been as dull a period as they 
have experienced,—illustrates a 
foundation according to many factors. 
They feel yarn quotations will remain 
at this level and no doubt go higher 
upon resumption of buying, unless 
wool costs are lowered considerably, 
which appears doubtful to 
this time. 
Some Sweater Business 

In knitting yarns little activity is 
noted, the most favorable aspect be- 
the slight increase reported in 
business placed by 


have 
firm 


many at 


ing 
men’s sweater 


makers, who have purchased 2-20s, 


2-26s and 2-30s in small amounts at 
matket prices Knitters have been 
reducing their stocks of finished 
eoods, leading several to expect an 


increase in yarn sales to these trades 
this month, when stocks are replen- 
ished to some extent at least. Hosiery 
and underwear mills, usually placing 
yarn contracts at this time of the year 


tor their fall lines, say they have 
been unsuccessful in securing new 
business at yet to warrant them in 


buying additional yarn. Wool spun 











varn at low figures to secure liquid rns continue in good request, the 
working capital. The fact quotations majority of spinners of these yarns 
have not receded to a greater d ng well sold ahead 
(Quotations 
(Corrected at Clese of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System ' : 
( — 60 
®.12s to 2-16s, low com 1 20—1 2 high qu er 1 60—1 70 
2-20s to 2-24s, low % 12 1 0 7 i . 1 8&0) 
-20s to 2-268, % blood 1 50—1 60 8, % blood 1 = 1 90 
» blood 2 15—2 20 
9-265 to 2-30s, % blood 1 1 6 0) , blood 2 30 35 
to 2-328 + blood 2 2 Ge fog ) » ot 2 5 
2-328, % blood, domestic 1 65—1 70 2 05-3 & 
2-20s, % blood 1 ¢ Be Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-268, % blood 1 70—1 80 2.20s, low \ blood 1 25—1 30 
i Sh tte .3. 5... 5, OR a Se re eee cot a 
2-868, % blood...........+- 1 80—1 00 % blood carck cask nk ae 
2-328, ¥ ) ast ie amie wo 2 05—2 10 % blood..... 1 70—1 80 
: a :  POOO. cos ian oa celt SOS ce. 
2-36s, % blood..... 2 10—2 15 ey e | 
40s, 1% blood 2 15—2 20 French Spun Merino, White 
2-50s, high, % blood 2 35—2 40 30s, 50-50...... Se .1 70—1 80 
a = a 30s, 60-40... : 1 80—1 90 
2-50s, fine...... 2 a5—2 Ge SO) Foae ; oak oe 
DOGG, TOE. sx 00 5055 000% 2 85—2 95 30s, 80-20. fs ; .2 00—2 10 
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Yarns Unimproved 
Lack of Business Main Feature 
Quotations Largely Nominal 


Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
shows a slight improvement this week, 
but no major development has taken 
place nor is it considered likely that 
there will be any broadening out of 
business in a large way until tops and 
yarns have been able to adjust them- 
selves more successfully to the basal 
situation in wools. Wools are a trifle 
softer than they were at the beginning 
of the month although this hardly 
applies to the limited amounts of fine 
merinos held dealers in bond. 
Top makers are endeavoring to meet 
the market as made by the limited 
amount of business offered by spin- 
ning interests and have during the 
last few days shaded their prices for 
half blood and fine tops three or four 
cents per pound. Spot lots of tops 
have been purchaseable at larger con- 
cessions. But the accord- 
ing to good judges, is not going to 
be righted in this fashion; the time 
hand when cheap tops 
based upon the possession of low- 
priced wools will be completely out 
of the way and such a time 
comes unless the wool market should 
have suffered a considerable decline 
spinners will be up against a very 
strong market for tops. 


by 


situation, 


is close at 


when 


It is now between seasons and the 
trade is beginning to look forward 
with as much optimism as they are 
able to acquire to the approaching 
light-weight season at which time it 
is hoped that the worsted industry 


will experience something of a sub- 
stantial come-back. 
Quotations at the present time 


nominal. 
Low-priced spot lots are still in evi- 
dence but can hardly be considered as 
establishing the market 


ought to be considered 


In Bradford 


weaving yarns 2-20s, 50s, are quoted 
$1.55-60: 2-26s, s8s, $1.95-$2.00: 2- 
40S, 58s, $2.10-15 ; 2-40s, 60-648, $2.25- 
30; 2-50s, fine, $2.45-50; single 40s 

rench, $2.20-30 ngle sos, fine, 
$>.40-50 ae ee $> 80-90. 


1 


Worsted Yarn Trade Note 


Tops Under Pressure 
Combers Meet a Lower Market 
Quarter Blood Noils Stagnant 


Boston.— The outstanding feature 
of the market this week is the grow- 


ing pressure being brought to bear 
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A piece of cloth 1s only 
as perfect as the ma- 
terial used in its con- 
struction. 


When using our Spun 
Silk you get correct 
colors—correct miate- 
rials—no troubles. 


We can be of service 
to you—communicate 
with us! 
American Silk Spinning Co 
Pao. 


Providence, 
New ork Okice 1NMeadison Ave. 


1924 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


p-makers to lower their prices. 
makers are endeavoring to 

concessionary mood and 
the last week have actually 
ited amounts of three-eighths 

ilf blood and fine tops at 
that would have been impossi- 
; said unless such combers had 
ited amounts of lower priced 


sf ra 


yoo! in their possession. There is 

lisposition to sell standard 

nakes of tops in quantity because it 

nsidered that it will be diffi- 

“1 not impossible to cover in 

wools either at the present time or 
iter in the year. 


T 


wer prices are being urged upon 
cop makers by spinners who claim 
that they cannot possibly place busi- 
ness on the high levels now obtaining. 
Large business is offered, it is under- 
stood, in fine tops at $1.67 and in half 
blood tops at $1.57 and in low three- 
eighths blood tops around $1.23. Spot 
lots of tops at what are termed by 
some factors “recklessly low prices” 
still depress the market and raise the 
juestion as to how it is possible for 
standard commodities to be offered so 
jar below replacement costs. Some 


of these lots are distinctly distress 
sales while others represent the work 
ing up surplus of cheaper wools. 

Noil prices hold up firmly, sup 
ported by limited supplies rather than 
by mill demand. Mills are calling 
chiefly for three-eighths blood grades. 
Quarter bloods which earlier in the 
year were in very good demand are 
now almost completely stagnant. 
There was considerable accumulation 
of quarter blood grades by one or 
two houses in anticipation of contin- 
ued demand which fell off almost over 
night. Quarter blood noils therefore 
are obtainable at concessions. Amer- 
ican buying in Bradford has come to 
anend. Values there are on too high 
a level to permit operations. For the 
week ending April 26, 82 bales of 
wool noils arrived here and 14 bales 
of mohair noils. 


Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Fine territory..........$1.73-1.75 92-95c. 
Ne errr er 1.63-1.65  88-92c. 
High %& biood......... 1.42-1.45 85-88e. 
Aver. % blood......... 1.37-1.40 80-S85c. 
Rene Se DINE a 6 6 saw ee es 1.25-1.28  78-80c. 
eee % Bleed......... 1.15-1.18 73-T5e. 
MT taekatieud ess aeeie4:i0- 1.00-1.02  68-70c. 
MU ca ewsee vse biewenss anne %- 96 60-Gc. 
MEE s hcih& S4n: Gu 0 n)6 Riaisa5ie 90- 91 60-68c. 
TE Gaia Cath eucs boawaes S7- 88 65-00c. 








Art Silk Demand 


Broadening Out 


Slightly More Active Inquiry from 
Some Sources, but All for 
Immediate Delivery 


Demand for artificial silk gives 
signs of broadening out although 
sers are still restricting their pur- 
chases. to immediate requirements. 


re is little or no buying for the 
the reassuring state- 
ments of the leading producers that 
possibility of any further cuts 
lhe better inquiry arises 
act that certain manufact- 
» Starting up production again 
g their mills closed for a 
two. This applies particu- 
he knitted outerwear. Hosi- 
nd maintains a good volume 
the attractive levels of the 


ture despite 


remote 


the 1 


hat the lower quali- 
- and D grades are 
extent than 
Manufacturers who 

ie A quality was none 
find t the C quality 

ght their machines and 
y using it exclusively. 
prices were raised 

-onger trend of 


is the 


greater 


t10ns 


Never 


but It Pours 


“a 99 
+kavVOors 


s€ O1 fl 


the 


umes now being re- 
place of artificial 
of abating. 
eryone has his own pri- 


take 


no signs 


SILK YARNS 


vate opinion of what the new term 
should be and few are backward in 
coming forward. Many of the sug- 
gestions received are very good but 
unfortunately all cannot be used. The 
latest brain-child of the producers 
committee is “rayon” and it fills the 
bill nicely. It will probably be used 
by all those who had a hand in its 
selection, though “Glos’’ still 
adherents. 


has its 
Prices are as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl'ched unbl'ched 


#) Denier... $3.40 $3.15 

70 Denier... 3.25 3.05 

80 Denier... 3.10 2.90 

90 Denier... 3.00 2.75 ay 
100 Denier... 2.90 2.40-2.50 $2.20 
120 Denier... 2.45 2.25 1.95 
130 Denier... 2.25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
150 Denier... 2.00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier... 1.75 1.60 1.45 


Combination yarns are as follows: 


80 Denier cellulose 


1 end 13/15 raw silk... $5.50 
2 end 13/15 raw silk. 5.00 
38 end 13/15 raw silk. 5.80 
150 Denier cellulose 
1 end 13/15 raw silk 3.15 
2 end 13/15 raw silk..... 3.45 
> end 13/15 raw silk 3.8 


Spun Silk Firmer 





Strength of Raw Silk Makes Pro- 


ducers’ Quotations Stronger 


The strength shown by the raw 
silk market was communicated 
some extent to spun silk.  Seliers 


were much firmer in their quotatiot 
altho. not yet being 
considered. It is believed that th 
steady decline which has been in 
progress since the earthquake period 
has at last 

Business 


igh advances are 


arrested. 
continues 


been 


on about the 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mitts Ghornion, R. = 


Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 









gf TITER EHR RRRINERE PO PRMEAEHTL EEN EOTEET HA EREDAR Eta TENTH 


Hosey Worsted Co. 


ws 








for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


14 VOLLAee  e ) Mo Akagnn 1140 11408 


YAU UH EVRA NSAUTUEMNEULGGULUUEYLGUASE NGAUS RDU CUT 
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87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 













FOUNDED 1836 


ee 
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DOMINION COMBING MiILLs, LTp. 
TRENTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


TOP MAKERS 


<p ha a wb wee ao rea —- s All grades, both oil and dry 
a bt ive aha ae « 6 be rte combed, for immediate 
Hie. eo tua shipment. 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


We guarantee 
prompt deliveries 


“CARD - CLOTHING The best is always the cheapest! 


AND When ordering new machines, insist on 


having Wolters Wire. The Patented, 


NAPPER-CLOTHING specially treated clothing with re-hardened JE 


points will last over three times as long 
of the World Renown as other products. Give it a fair trial 


Peter Wolters Make and be convinced. 
may now be ordered through Prices and Particulars Gladly Given. 





UUUVUNTMORUUUSUNATRUUAANLC AANA SSAA AGA GAN | | ig 
Nee a 
NVA: 
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L. CLARENBACH, 159 Hamilton Ave., Passaic, N. J. _ OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
Sole U.S. Representative 2 

: RAW & THROWN SILK | 

weiner / CHICAGO | 

Manufacturers of 2 E Z 

COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS : | 





For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 





IOUUUUT COC AONAUAT TATA 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 
Yarne 79 Interest to Hosiery and 


rwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P.O. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDLE 
CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cetten and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 


J. E. WINDLE Worcester, Mase. 





JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 


WORSTED SPINNERS i WORSTED AND MERINO RNS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA Jv} \(D) FRENCH spun 09 YL: 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING -" 
Manufactured hy 


etapa aaa JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


Card Clothing of Every Description WOONSOCKET, R.1. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. exsoezera THOMAS H. BALL 


uM AUMEE 
SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 





'yuvhaa'a] Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
sesteccaes and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 









WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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‘Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
{THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
\Organzine, Artificial Silk 

uw Domestic and Im- A 


ee ported, Plain, 
———__ Gassed and Mer 
ae cerized, Polished 


and Turkey Red 
otto 


Cotton. 
Tinsel Thread N 


| fg eS 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33rd St. New York 


a 
A 
\ 





Silk Throwing Mill 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


} 381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


> |) Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Wersted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 






‘PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
| |HOSIERY FINISHING 















BOARDS 


LUEIUALAAIINN 





= 









| Jos..T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


|| 1825 E. Boston Ave. Phiisadelphia, Pa. 


Star end Gein 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Me Cues YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Spemiadty Mintures and Desersticn Yer,, 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases Trade Marks : Copyrights 
Spex ‘ial Attention to Textile Invention 


— 


|, ks Te IVES CO. 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 









i — 
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Silk Yarns — Continued 


same scale as previously with a 
steady demand from manufacturers 
for filling in purposes. An increased 
interest on the part of users during 
May would not be surprising, how- 
ever, due to the fact that a number 
of manufacturers who have been 
working off stocks during the spring 
wili be forced to come in the market 
gain. Schappe sales continue small 
with the higher Continental  ex- 
changes acting as an effective check 
Prices are as follows: 
OO. S565 30-2 $e 
oh? 20-2 


» o.ae 
SPR ccetaannd: eee OO-1. oa +. G0 


Artificial Silk Foreign Trade 

Imports of artificial silk yarns, 
threads and waste during March, 1924 
totaled 343,699 lbs., valued at $169,379 
as against 718,272 lbs., valued at 
$989,696 during the corresponding 
month of 1923. For the nine months 
ending March, 1924, the imports were 
4,820,325 lbs., valued at $4,735,533 as 


against 3,156,601 lbs., valued at $3.- 


387,136 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the 1923 fiscal year. Exports 
of manufactures of artificial silk in 
March, 1924 reached a valuation of 
$412,331 as against $699,305 in March 
1923: and for the nine months ending 
March, 1924 they totaled $4,207,241 
as against $5,910,663 for the nine 
months ending March, 1923. 


| Communication | 


Artificial Silk Name 


SMITHSBURG, Mp. 
Epiror, TEXTILE WorRLD: 

There have been of late quite a 
number of suggested names for the 
new article which, in numerous cases, 
is taking the place of the real silk 
and much to the loss of the con- 
sumer. Why not call it by its real 
name or an abbreviated name that 
would suggest its nature? There 
have been quite a number of names 
suggested that have no meaning so 
far as the name is intended to repre- 
sent the article. 

We have our genuine natural fibres 
for manufacture, wool, cotton, silk, 
flax and the like, and anything to 
look like them would naturally be 
artificial. As we realize the article 
under discussion is an artificial pro- 
duct why not use a name that would 
indicate it is artificial? So why not 
call it “Artex,” showing it to be an 
artificial textile product ? 

Any article containing artificial 
silk will not wear with the real silk 
and the general public does not know 
the difference between the real and 
artificial. Why not give it a name 
that is suggestive of its nature? 

G. W. SHEELEY 


Paterson, N. J. The Dixie Silk Co., 


54 Hamilton Ave., which started the 


manufacture of broad silks last June, 
has engaged a night shift. Equipment 
consists of 22 box looms. 









WOLFE. STRAUSS & CO.. INc. 


65 Madison Ave., New York 


Distributors of the Celebrated 


emberg Tram 


(The Ideal Yarn) 
Looks Like Silk 
Feels Like Silk 
Wears Like Silk 





TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N. B. KNEASS BROOKS sv" ranibernia 





Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING 





KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, In 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Artificial Silk Waste 


Imported in Carload Lots 
Large Stocks Always on Hand 


N. T. JACKSON, INC. 


329-331 Fourth Ave. New York 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Berlin Amsterdam Stockholm London 
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lB. S. s. ROY & SON CO. 


T. 1869 


Grinders 


FOR 


> Woolen and Cotton Cards 
"= Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 
MASS. 


WORCESTER, - - - 


| “HARDY” BRUSHES 


Instead of ordering “so many mill brushes” hereafter specify 
“Hardy Mill Brushes” and you will get all the satisfaction and 
service that mill brushes CAN give. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the leading mills 
with brushes noted for their quality, durability and service. 


We will gladly submit samples free 
of cost. Write for Booklet. 


F ee H. HARDY, Andover,’ panes 























FOR SECOND BREAKER 
AND FINISHER CARDS 


APPERLY FEEDER 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S.JS}HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JAY EM BEE 


ad SPOOLS | 


For All Shipping and Packing Purposes 


J. MORRIS BROWN 
406 Leverington Ave. 


For Wool and Reworked Woo 
BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc 


PO L_.MER MASS 


BRADFORD (JILS* ag 
I 








Thread and 
Silk 


SPOOLS rom 


Made from onc »iece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region Our 
ces seem to satisfy the most particula: cus 
can give any finish desired Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tet bets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 





Birch Brothers 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVEN- 
TOR OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS 
CRABBING, CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. 
PIECE END SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASs. 





Berry Wheels 


Will keep your dye house clean 


Try them and see 
A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 


Beston, Mass. 





Sa MUAMNLTRUUNN NU aT TTR TE 





Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Summer St., BOSTON 


fully 


equipped 


Keep Your a 


with the 
Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., Phqisst'S 


MASS. 


| 
! 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Frent Street - Philadelphia 





STRUCTURAL STEEL | 
AND IRON 


For Every Building Purpose 


THE WILSON COMPANY 
Building Department 
Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Office, 213 Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Complete pine ae Mill Supplies 





The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


,Fuaron er Works 


ormerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


FRANCIS WILLEY &CO., Inc. 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., 
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At el, EA TE 


Semerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 





TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Bradford, England 


MILL rn 
CRAYONS| |= 


LOWELL a 
CRAYON re 
COMPANY | |: 


Lowell 
Mass. ing 


Original ™ 
Manufacturers wR 


STEEL. 


* _forteamediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 

Nails 
Tubes 


Boiler Fittings 
Steel for Concrete 
Reinforcing 
Tool Steel 
Alloy Steel 
Floor Plates 
Safety Treads 
Babbitt Metal 
Small Tools 
Machine Tools 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock Liat, the “ Key” to 
Immediate Fteel. 


SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
Manufacturers of 

REWORKED WOOL 

Also Custom Carbonizing and Picking. 
Sales Officer Boston, Mass 
(Chelsea Station) 
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Dullness at Mills 
Impresses Market 


» Bids for Jericho Clip—Light- 
Weight Season Uncertainty 


is a Factor 
Boston.—The wool market seems 
ither stale and comes to the end of 
he month with wools rather softer, 
jorcign wools and tops firm and noils 
strong and high. Summer Street is 
ipidly running into what might be 
rmed a short stock market and 


rices are likely to snap back at any 
with considerable vigor. The 
York goods market is beginning, 
is said, to place more confidence 
the views entertained by 
and is becoming less bearish 
hough still awaiting better business. 
Street is looking forward to 
the approaching light-weight season 


time 


\ 
\ew 


wool in- 


erests 


Summer 


it owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
tion in worsted manufacturing it is 
eared in some quarters that low 


rices will be made by the big com- 


ny at its July opening. 
The Utah, Jericho, clip is being 
horn and will approx’mate 800,000 


unds of possibly heavier shrinkage 


than last vear. No bids have yet 
een made for this accumulation, sell- 
ng of which is always a matter of 


terest and importance to the street. 
purchasing the clip last 
a pound and it was 
ransferred them direct to the 
wufacturer. There an uncon- 
rmed rumor that 45c. has been off- 
Some Utah wools 
low as 40%c. while at 
1@ present time 42-43¢. is being paid 
r small quantities by manufacturers. 
London open May 6. Total 
approximate 115,000 
f which amount 46,500 bales 
re New Zealand wools, 
South American wools, together total- 


he house 
ar paid 5Ic. 
by 
is 


e have been 


irchased as 


sales 
ferings will 


19,500 bales 


g 57% of the catalogue. Fine for- 
en worsted wools are likely from 
von to be quite limited in supply. 
lis is an important consideration in 
w of the approaching light-weight 
\merica there is little wor 
\merican buyers at any price. 
23-24 Uruguayan clip esti 
T10,000 bales ot 450 kilos 





ximatel 110,000,000 pounds 
een sold with the exception 
bales and at high prices. 
Receipts and Shipments 
pnts of wool in lbs. for the 
Wednesday follow 
4 1 
SIN nw 140 ew 
7M) 1704.10 
1775.70) rr Hin) 
iid < ) Woo 1 Ibs S1T1¢ J 
| 
mared with t same pe 
Cc 23 are s follows 
1924 





20 DST 600 
TIT 400 1S0.645.400 


115.162.5) OATS TOO 
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1920 


1921 | 
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Shipments of wool 
ending and including Apr. 
Boston & Maine 


for the wee 


1 
N 


23 follows: 


T7000 


SP ee ee ‘ 

eg ae iis bigin's eee « TO3,000 

Roston & Albany........... 525.000 

oe ree 1,671,000 
Total 


3,656,000 





Shipmen‘s during prev. wk 3.496.000 
Shipments thus far for 1924 
Shipments similar date 1923 6,422 000) 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 


Herbert J. Holland, who manag 
the Boston branch office, at 184 Sun 


mer St., for his father, H. 





Holland, 


and 


1 
WOO! 


Bradtord, E 
from a 


tops, 
returned 
to Bermuda 

F. Nathaniel Perkins, 
W ool 


elected pre 


has very 
trip 
secretary 


\ssoci lat 


siden ot 


the Boston Trade 


has been 


company that issues a monthly 


cation known as New England Bus 
ness, devoted to promoting genera 
business throughout New England 

Edwin W. Sadler has opened 
ices at 35 S. Front street, Phil 
where he will deal in wool, noils a 
Waste 


Quotations 


(Corrected at Close 


Fine clothing... iS 
Fine delaine. bo Wa a ; 

i NONE SU fata hs wok ere nian ae 54 
% blood..... ou Cae eae m4 
+ blood. . nO 


Midkdews ‘and ew York 


of 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


ot) 


Fine Res ssh 9 s02e 9000 ne ncctnte 


Fine clothing 1G 
Ok ES a orak Skee 3S RAR AR DDS ROR 52 
1%, to *%& blood ‘ iS 
Indiana, Missouri —_ Similar 
% blood aa npr ai 
8% blood... a‘ wel oe 
ly blood. +s 
GORE aie ss anes ernie tee Se hs 41) 
California 

(Seoured Basis.) 
Northern, 12mo ‘ 1,.20—-1 
Sp’g middle counties..... .1.15—1 
Southern, 12mo.. Lneecas wk Os 
SNR tae einen eee ake 1.00—1. 
OU I i Be Ay 1 
Carbonized tb wiile hina 1.05—1. 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Fine 12mo.. ; 1.30—1 
Fine Smo 1.10—1 
Fine fall 1.10—1 

Pulled—Eastern 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Fine. eee as Ries Sas 7% 32—1 
\ Super. eee eee ee ee 1,15—1 
Bh Super 95—1 
C Super.... ’ aan - oo oe 
(“bgs fine . 3.20 1 
P| Wart te on ae ata ee cae 1 
Medium ¢. SO 


Idaho 
(Scoured 


Montana, and Wyoming 


sta fine 1.30—1 
Do. Ms bla 1.15 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.19—1 
Utah 
(Scoured Basis.) 
line 1. n—1 
Fine medium 1.15—1 
Colorado and New Mexico 
(Scoured Basis.) 
Fine i inne ase 1a mechan cee eoeeel. on—l 
% blood 1.00—1 





Business Wednesday 





ee: eee nee 1.20—1.25 
Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

Fine 1. 20-1. 25 
Fine thing cen 1. 
Mohair 
Domestic 
Best combing MIs 
Best carding ‘ TTS 
Foreign (In Bond) 

WANE coche teaNeeas whee ss 40—45 
ND ns aricarea Acclerath ane Ware ean 385—40 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond.) 

Scoured Basis—Cape : 
Combing, choice é awe ee 
Combing, good 1.14—1.16 
Clothing, choice. .95—1.00 
Seed . wscces 90 95 
Australian : 
Toe  ccpaeewean 1.25—1.30 
ee. ose acne 1.22—1.25 
re ; 95—1.05 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
56-588 m4 5h 
6s "2 3 
Pisa a 5 ne a .45—46 
Buenos Aires 
6s Q ) 
10s 1 2 
Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis In Bond.) 
Aley Was 
Angora ; xe 1 20) 
\wassi: Washed - 2931 
Karad Washed : 2S 
China : Combing 24—26 
No. 1 ] l G Q 
Wid. f 2 4 
Seog) 1 O92 
( “+ 2) 
Kl issan: Wh 1 25 ) 
2d lip & 24 
I golint Urg ( 
PEOTIMITIGR i bd os ccees é 19—21 
Black Face ; 21 22 
Servian skin wool vows ee aes aaa 
Kast India: Kandahar 31 83 
Vickan'r : i 35 42 
le 1 74— i 


pu 
i 


asant 
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(Quotations Less Steady 


Dealers’ Asking Prices Lower 
Volume of Sales is Small 


PHILADELPHITA.—A number of sales 


quantities averaging 25,000 Ibs. 
Cac have been made. this week at 
prices nearer buver’s ideas than 
woul have been considered two 
weeks ago. While values are report- 
ed by dealers to less steady, there 


is little inclination noted to sacrifice 


better grades. Buvers desire 


to pur- 
chase quarter bloods at 46c. in the 
vrease or about Soc. scoured, hich 
is lower than dealers will consider 


Relatively higher prices can be secur 
ed tor half blood grades and above, 
than for quarter and_ three-eighths 
wools Pulled grades are quiet, with 


asking prices several cents lower than 


the highest figures recently demanded. 
the 
quarter blood 
half 


150% 0 Ibs 


noted during 


Ibs 
49¢.; 2: 


48 to 52c.; 


Che largest sales 


week were 


17 to 


eece al 


50,000 
1 
Ibs 


5,000 


fine at 460 to Soc. and 40,000 Ibs. fine 
clothing at 
Is 


Ts 


private 


WoO 


hese were tf iken bv 


Is havine orde requiring th 


Territory Prices Lower 


lerritery grades are quoted 


on a 
basis, the 


Tor 


asking $1.2 


majority 30 


to SI 


o= 
i Ba) 


r halt 


fine staple, $1.15 


blood 


20 
and St.00 to $1.0 for 


nree 


find it 
market 


eighths. Dealers more 


dithcult to secure prices for 


medium wools than for finer grades 


as foreign wools 


which compete with 


domestic fine erades would cost con 
siderably more than corresponding 
lomestie wools. 
Pulled Wools Quiet 
‘ulled wools are moving in small 
nounts at the lower range of qu 
tations Dealers sav prices are hold 
Ing fairly steady although sales of 
irge amounts have been infrequent 
1 evel il weeks The belie ve 
prices will go higher in the fall when 
e wok for active business. Several 
ire backin MS assumption by sub 
<t l pure es at t Ss time { al 
tT ire (ule Ices rel nin 


More Business Noted 


Wool Moves at Chiecaso—Interest 
in B Wools 
VT s a U r 
¢ t 
‘ ( 
t é ( Re 1h1¢ 
é S S 
{ le erest r el ) 
> s e have Ss 
oO 9 the stern Vv 1¢ Ie 
sheep WW ls tron mutsid stations 
have uso s§ li 
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Specified 
by the 
Leading Mills | 


The popularity of Coe’s Endless 
Bands among. mills 
whose products are foremost in 


Braided 


quality arises from their proved 
band- 
These 
received 


usefulness for the various 
ing purposes in the mill. 

braided bands have 
the endorsement of practical tex- 
tile men who have found them 


svperior to spliced rope. 


That the users of these bands 
are well pleased is indicated by 
the number of repeat orders we 
constantly from 


are receiving 


representative mills An initial 
order will explain why this is 


80. 


U.S. Band Co. 


Holbrook, Mass. 





Maple Hoouing 


Fay ing 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 
Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 


Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 









house or mill, 








ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 







E.BARTHOLOMEW | 
HARDWOOD | 
COMPANY 


i 4050 Princeton Avenue. : 
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Line at Side 
Actual Size 





ALL SIZES FOR Eee 


LARGE SZ ag 


ECONOMY BALE CO.) 


q[ We make cut gears 
for all purposes, from 
the smallest pinion to 
gears 14 ft. in diameter. 


William Ganschow 
Company 


aaa 
“oD a 


46 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 





OLIVER L. 


BALLARD 


Boiler Room Engineering & Contracting 
Dismantle and Remodel your Boiler Room. 


Agent for Jointless Fire Brick, Vulcan 

Soot Cleaner and Feed Water Regulator. 

Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty 

36 Years’ Experience, all kinds of Boilers 
P. O. Box 154, Charlotte, N. C 





COT TIIT ITI IIe 


- COTTON FLOCKS - 


FoR FLock Dot FABRICS 
Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-Write far samples 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co,péerw, CLAREMONT, N.H. 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 
NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply te 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., P 





| is on the job 













not only destroys all worms an 





For Multiple Stitchin 


Built for all purposes where a , 
of rows of stitching are required 


, 
z 


double thread chain, or 


ing material from 1-16 inch th 


Furnished with any desired nur nf 
needles, spacing to suit requir 


and design special machinery 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., | 


either form of stitch, single thread ~ hain. | 
lock stitct ew: | 


to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inc} vide | 





We also build Paper Slitting Ma« heme 








S. A.| 








— Fe ee 28 oe 


CONOM 


Fee = y PROOF 


eli PS 


PURPOSE a 
eit 7 tae Boe ee 


so he ANN ARBOR. MICH. USA 


FISHER 


Type No. 171 





| 


No danger of liquids rising beyond | 


Sturdy as an ox, 


it outlives exnectations 


The 


| a set level when this float valve| 


| 


FISHER GOVERNOR CO.) 


Dependable Power Plant Specialties 
Marshalltown, lowa 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 


The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Caretul Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES--LINSEYS 








TAG AUTOMATIC 
TIME - TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLERS for 


| PIECE-DYE KETTLES 


TAG Control for  plece- 
dye work not only assures 
more uniform dyeing with 


fewer redyes, but also 
effects remarkable stean 
economies. Impartial tests 


showed a clear-cut saving 
of 28.6 per cent in steam 
consumption, the result of 
me TAG Automatic Control 
} compared to hand-vaive 
regulation. Another ad- 
vantage is that the same 
aol dye-house staff can take 
care of more kettles with 
TAG Control. Hundreds 
of these Controllers are 
ss || in use today. 
Catalog T-908 gives 
details. 


= C.J.TAGLIABUE MFG.CO 


18-88 THIRTY-THIRD ST. BROOKLYN, NY 
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UMBER1 
BELT STOCK | 








Registered in U. & Pat. Of. 


Strapping 


Tight Grain, Strong Fibre | 
Slowly Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


John E. Deford, Pres. & Treas 


| 


Maryland 


——————— 


Baltimore :-: 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


Substitute Industry 
in Dull Period 


slight Downward Trend in Rags 
and Fibres—Quarter Blood 
Wastes Not Moving 
Incoming orders for reworked wool 
re small in volume and few in num- 
ber. To obtain larger business manu- 





jacturers are willing to shade prices 
able to this with little 
or no inconvenience to themselves in 
smuch the rag market is more 
favorable to the buyer at the present 
time. There is no change in the char- 
acter of the materials required by 
woolen mills. They still run to bright 
and light-colored fine stocks. Knitted 
materials are processed in large quan- 
tities and it is said that stocks of for- 
eign rags are being worked up very 
rapidly. Imports of additional knit 
stocks are in small dimensions and are 
higher priced than they were during 
the periods last year when American 
buying of this class of rags in British 


d are do 


as 


markets was very large. 


Better business is looked for be- 
iore the end of the next month, 
but the ground upon which such 
expectation is based is not very 
clear. The woolen industry may 
receive additional re-orders but 
as to their volume no one can say 


The manufacture 

overcoatings has been proceeding 
at such a rapid rate for a considerable 
period and the passing of the finished 
products over to the public has been 


prior to the event. 









Wool Waste 
Lap— 
ee oe $1.30—$1.35 
yo eee 1.10— 1.12 
Medium Colored...... .65— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian...... 1,.30— 1.32 
Fine Domestic........ 1.25— 1,2 
Thread White Worsted— 
EE: bn oe ob 6 84 480.0 0102 .92 .95 
Re, ag. 6 410 oS 008 80— .85 
ie NEE 5:5. 0:5 4.00.0 0:0 8 0 72— .76 
Se EES 06 9.0.6 00:0 686% 60— 65 
OO Pr rrrrrr rn Te ce 40— 45 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
PD spe ctan a vewseu sis. .2I— -41 
i, NS 6 6 -0.8''9'6 #-0.:0'-0 .35— .89 
rao ead be eit .838— .35 
ES 6: G:0.4.8-4:4.% @tl-0 -31— «.33 
SAA ee eee -28— .30 
SG we'o sos Wiaela te oo -19— «21 
Card— 
Fine White........... -50— .55 
Medium White........ .35— .40 
Pine Colored... ...... .18— .20 
Medium Colored...... os— .10 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges— per lb 
DD sntodtieratecreee nn an 24—25 
I coil ha cnh satis waren Aiea 29—30 
CE Ace canwdaek ee een wow 29—30 
A ck eerrabere RAOR RH OSS 384—35 
ME a it caus sen wake eaelaere 21—22 
ts— 
III. as bn oda ina Saree wtae tebe 58—59 
es ik ce aeons a eis aie 45—46 
BROWER 2 ec cscisececceveces 39—40 
Merinos— 
ee RS os 4 Sows wan alae 37—38 
PE Mac cetceestccen .. 20—21 
OREN THE. 65 sessed ecine 21—22 
rsted Skirted— 
Serer eee 23—24 
De eve bev eesae 86500004 21—22 
ME i ceucuh ad 630064 s ees 15—16 
BOE: ncn.cd Meee een ea awe 21—22 





Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
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| DOBBINS | 





in the main so unsatisfactory that it| 


not 
this 


seems unreasonable to 
that branch of 
turing is in 


wool manufac 
grave danger of 
production. Retailers of overcoats in 
some sections of the country have had 
a hard I 


stocks. 


time in disposing of their 


From now on interest in 


suppose 


Oover- | 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


woolens is likely to be displaced by a | 


larger appreciation of and attention to 
worsteds. 
market is 


Business in the rag 


particularly encouraging. Reworked 
wool men able to purchase rags one 
or two 


cents a pound below prices 


of a month ago are in 
make concessions to woolen manufac- 
turers. Imports at the present time are 
very limited and it seems altogether 
unlikely that there will be anything 
like the volume of 


from this 


rags coming in 
abroad year the 


1923. 
Quiet Waste Market 


lhe wool waste market is trying 
to do the best it can with limited 
amount of new business coming in 
lraders not able to find much 
material on the street that they can 
turn over at a profit. The market 
is dull there seems to no 
immediate indication that any change 
for the better is pending. Woolen 
mills were heavy buyers in the early 


as Was 


case in 


are 


and be 


part of the year and are apparently 
fairly well supplied for their immedi- 
It is quite likely that they 
hope by deferring their purchases to 
the last possible moment to “bear” the 
market and so obtain lower prices. 


ate needs. 


Men’s Wear Clips 





Worsteds— 
DE lag he Ga de Weed Ow 2 /< « 15—16 
DEO Lx piN hae b Kee 48.06 & 21—22 
eer 28—29 
SOP Pere eee 382—34 
BNE, sv tcetetiedecnerne 25—28 
Flannels 
RR i. vcd ae eeieweeelae 15—16 
BERGE cccccecccseecssves 15—16 
EPPO e reer eee 16—17 
BABE ccsccescvcceessese 19—20 
UE ied s'e.0 ws wale Ce 6 ap eee 22—24 
DREN. age scceubaewe nade 22—24 


Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges— 
White 53—56 
28—29 





Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coeres Bat... .cccciees 
a a | See ee 
Coarse dark. .... cscs. 
eee: GOs ccnciweeser 
Serges— 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 
ted 
Green 
Knit— 


Light 


Skirted 


sere reer ree tees 


not | 


a position to 


| PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 











HARD FIBRE PLAIN FIPRE 


















MILL and 
RECEPTACLES STEEL CLAD 
CARS—BOXES 
BARRELS 
BASKETS 





“NO WASTE” 
Seamless 


ROVING CANS 













COMBINATION 
DOFFING TRUCKS 









Elliptical 
Square and Oval 
Cans 






TRAYS 
GILL BOXES 





Steel Clad Filling Box 
Note Steel Clad Bottom 


THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE 


, sy Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 

machine is built in the 

iat most substantial manner, being 

4 strongly geared with good, heavy 
5 squeeze rolls, and having Seven 

4\4-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 

| ISS This machine, with our improved 
3 Plater-down has met with marvelous 
AS success, and parties desiring machin- 

ery of this class can make no mistake 

|} on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 





‘| Dyeing Wool and Worsted Knitting Yarns 


Instead of drawing the skeins through 
the liquor, we circulate the liquor through 


the skeins. LOFTINESS AND FREE- 
DOM FROM FELTING AND MAT- 
TING DISTINGUISH OUR DYE- 
INGS. Our references will convince you. 

We can effect a reduction of at least 


50 per cent in labor and 65 per cent in 
steam cost. 


Made in sizes to suit all needs. 50 Ibs. 


to 800 ibs. per batch. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


HUSSONG DYEING 
MACHINE CO. 


GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





Method of lifting while 
changing liquors 
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SAFETY 
FIRST 


Floors and aisles which are kept 


INDANTHRENE 
THIO-INDIGO 
HELINDON 
HYDRON 
ALGOL 


clear are undoubtedly safer. But 


what about the floors themselves? 


Are they as safe to the feet of active, 


busy workers as they can be made by 


the manufacturers. 


the use of 


Wyandotte 
Detergent? 


This cleaner not only insures pro- 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, 

Sulphur and Direct 

Colors, Intermediates, 

Cotton Finishes, 

Turkey Red Oils, 

Soluble and Leather 
Oils 


MANUFACTURED BY 


tection by maintaining floors free from 


and other vat dyes will be 
imported by us direct from 


grease and slipperiness but it also pro- 


vides a floor that is clean, sanitary and 


easy to maintain in this condition. Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 

| 

| 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


and other American manufacturers 


Moreover Wyandotte Detergent 
works so easily and quickly and is so 
harmless to the hands of the user that 


it proves a most profitable investment. 
SPECIAL DYESTUFFS 


Ask your supply man. | FOR 
| ACETATE SILK 

| 

| 

| 


HA 








€> 
O 
a a a 


| rHE J. B. FORD COMPANY H o-oo, 

Sle Maia | HAMETZ& @%< 
Wyandotte, Michigan | ey aS ee aaet 

a —— —————————————— SSS I = 
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DYESTUFES 


AND 


sHEMICALS 





Discuss Dye Standards 
Need of Test Method Also Con- 


sidered at Meeting 

How to develop a method to simu- 
te sunshine in its effects on fading 
fabrics is a problem which has just 
been put up to the United States 
Bureau of Standards by the textile 
and dye industries of the country. 
he appeal is based on the present 
delay of months in testing the fading 
qualities of dyes. To overcome this 
delay and to shorten the test period 
would mean huge sums to the two 
industries, the Bureau was told. 

This request came about at the 
meeting Wednesday of last week, 
mentioned briefly in these columns, 
when representatives of manufactur- 
chemists, colorists, and consum- 
ers of dyes met with Dr. George K. 
Burgess and chemical and_ textile 
experts of the Bureau to consider the 
development of three important steps: 
Standard methods of testing the 
strength of dyes; a complete classi- 
fication of the nomenclature in con- 
nection with dyes; and methods of 
the of 


ers, 


testing fastness dyes on 
fabrics. 

lt was brought out that in other 
countries, notably Germany, standard 
names have been developed to cover 
certain dyes, regardless of whether 
they are made by one or several com- 
In this country no such plan 
and there is a possibility of 


panies, 
applies, 

e confusion, it was stated. 

ln connection with the request for 

ns to shorten the test period, there 
was emphasized by the Bureau of 
Standards the need for the adoption 
erades and grade names by which 
actual extent of fading can 
stated in terms which the entire 
will understand. 

he meeting was the outgrowth of 
he desire of the Government to assist 

textile and dye industries, a move- 
ment which was initiated by a direct 
request of the wool manufacturers. 
he meeting 


be 
in- 
lustry 


was attended by: 
Harrison F. Wilmot of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
\ss ciation; Donald S. Ashbrook of 


T 


oseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., representing the 
National Association of Finishers of 


ton Fabrics; S. W. Cramer, Jr., 
1 the Cramerton Mills, representing 


he American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation; Walter M. Scott of 
Cheney Bros., for the American Asso- 

n of Textile Chemists ; Winthrop 

irfee, Hugh Cristison, George A. 
M n, Dr. Louis A. Olney of Lowell 

le School and W. E. Hadley of 
“lark Thread Co., Newark, all repre- 
‘enting the American Association of 
‘extile Chemists and Colorists; W. 
=. wards for the Silk Association: 


alter Humphreys of the joint com- 
(Continued on page 197 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 





PONOUINE 5% c'e vate > 15 18 

Alumina-Sulp. com 1144- ae 
Trem PYOS. ..<cces 24%— ee 

Alum. Am’onia Lump 3le— 3% 

Potash, Lump.... 3 — 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

ie. sasenennevuss 616 8 
Bleach powder, per 

100 Ib. works, 

drums, carloads... 1 90 2 15 
Blue Stone... iat 4% 5% 
Calcium Arsenate. 12 13 
Chlorine, Liquid, 

CyMmGers ..ccccs 5w%— 7% 

WS io wna kion s 1, 
Copperas, ton. coe 20 OO 23 00 
Cream of Tartar... 21 22 
Epsom Salts, Tech. 

BE is a bide Wire.es 110 —1 75 
Formaldehyde Spot.. 11 — 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb 1 00 — 1 40 
Glycerine (C. P.) 

_ bbis., dms., ext. 17 17} 

Cans Ceca 18% 19 

Yellow. Crude..... 16 16% 
Hydrosulphite Cone. 244— 26 
Lead—Brown acetate 14 — 14% 

White (crystals). 1 — 15% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 3 00 
Potassium — _  Bi- 

chromate ........ 9% 9% 

Chlorate crystals.. Th— 9 

Permangan., tech. 14 — 15 
Sodium acetate..... 5 — 6 

Bichromate ...... 7T%— 8 

Bisulphite, 35%... 1%— ; 

POEM su ats 66, 0:0 8%4— 8% 

Phosphate (Com- 

MROVEIRIP «=... ov 8%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow. . 10 — 103 
Sulphide, 60% 

ES Gretta a 3 — 5 
30% crystals..... 2% 2% 

Tartar, emetic, tech. 26 —.... 
Tin—Crystals . a 35% 36 

Bichloride, 50 deg. 14 14 

| 55 — 57 
er ae S 9 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 

Ib. ion reidaamnsta aad 12 Me 
Citric crystals...... 48 49 
Formic, 85% .... 14 — cece 
Lactic, 22%.. on 4 — 614 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib., in t’k cars 90 — 100 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. 

ee TO 30. cccwcs 450 — 6 00 
ID. oi ahi ic tetas ah are 11 — 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. 

per ton, in t’k cars 15 00 —16 00 
TEOONERE bv kt ves sax 28 - 30 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 

WN le ive cig atay ot o% 7 
a) 5% 6 
Potash, carbonate, 

80-85% ..... in 5% 61 

Caustic, 88-92% 7 S 

BOGN AEG, GOle MBG seissic veees 

Contract, 100 lb.. 1 25 - 

Spot, 100 Ib. bags 2 00 
Bicarbonate, per 100 

ae awviw sues aes 2 00 - 2 25 
Caustic, 76%, per 

100 Ib. spot.... 3 75 3 90 
Contract, 100 lb... 3 10 - 38 16} 

ae oe See 115 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals.... 20 — 24 

Liquid, 51 deg... 10 — 12 
Gambier, liquid...... 91%4— 1014 
Hematine, crystals 14— 20 
Hypernic Ext—51 

deg., red shade... 9 — 10 
Indigo—Madras 95 — 1 00 
Logwood chips...... 21%4-—— 3% 

Extract, liquid, 51 

Ae orci nrhp saa: 6 7j— 8 
| 14 — 16 

Osage Orange, Ex- 

tract. 51 degs.... 7 — 7% 
Osage Orange, Crys.. 146 — 17 
Quercitron, Extract, 

st (ale. wrk, uO 6%4— 7% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., 

ref., 51 degs... 6% — 7 
Extract, stainless. a 10 

Tannic 3cid, tech..... 400 — 45 
Dyestuffs Intermediates 
Alpha Naphthol, ref 65 — 90 

= | ara 60 — 80 
Alpha Naph'ylamine 35 — 37 
ee a 4.05 5 40:0 146— 17% 

IE aot aca 751 o nale's 23 — 25 
Beta Napthol, sub 

PE Sect as ances 55 — 60 

SEE cox o.scees 24 — 26 
Dimethylaniline ; 36 — 38 
Metaphenylene' Dia 

errr ee 90 — 95 
Paranitraniline ..... 70 — 72 

Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.. 5 - 16 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

En 130 —1 35 

perros 10 — 


ee GR Wid sss cacés 
Stearic Acid, double 
pressed iil 
Turkey Red Oil, 
hO% 


12 


‘ 
) 





a Downward Trend in 


10 


Adhesive and Siziag Materials 


Albumin, blood domes- 
tie 
Egg, technical ... 
yextrine—Potato ... 
Corn, carload lots, 
bags, 100 Ib.... 
Do., bblis., 100 Ib.. 
Gum, British, carload 
lots, bags, 100 lb. 
Do., bbis., 100 Ib. 
Sago, GOGr ..cccccos 
Starch, corn, bags, 
carload 100 Ib.. 
’o., bbls. ee 
Corn, thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib..... 
Do., bbls. 


Wheat 
Tapioca flour 


Coal Tar Dy 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ‘ 
Black Columbia FF 
SR rere 
Blue, sky ordinary 
mene, 2 Gis. 
Blue, 4 GL.. esa 
Blue, sky, FF.... 
Blue, Fast RL.... 
Blue Solamine .... 
Benzo Azurine 


Brown M .seceses 
Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, Congo R.. 
SN “Rev esce wuss 
las s:0.65-005;0 
Orange, Congo ... 
Orange, Fast 8S... 
Red, Fast FP ..... 
Red, Congo 
Red, Benzo. 
purine 4 B .... 
Red, Benzo, Pur- 
purine 10 B.... 
Scarlet, 4 BA.... 
Scarlet, 4 BS..... 
Searlet, 8 BS.... 
Scarlet, Diamine B. 
Violet N 
Yellow, 
phen ‘ 
Yellow, Stilbene 
Developing Colors— 
Black, B H 


Pur- 


Chryso 


Black, Zambesi .. 

Orange, developed. 

Primuline ie ; 

Searlet, Dev... 
Sulphur Colors— 

Black ; 

Blue cadet 

Blue, navy 

Brown 

SD So tae 'b.6- ame ae 

Green, olive ...... 

eC ee 


Basic Colors— 
Auramine ‘ 
Bismarck Brown.. 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine erystals 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue. 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine RB, ex- 

IN fa aoe 0,4 eins 
Rhodamine 6 G... 1 
Safranine 


Victoria Blue B.. 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk. 


Naphthlamine black 

a i aoa 4 mad 
Alizarine saphirol. 
Alkali blue 
Indigotine 
Induline 

soluble) 
Soluble Blue 
Sulphocyanine 
Sulphon Blue R... 
Patent Blue A... 
Resorcin brown... 
Guinea green 
Wool green S..... 
SOG CED os wa wee 
Orange GG crys... 
Acid fuchsine : 
Azo eosine G...... 
Crocein scarlet. ... 
PRGe BOG Disc ccceeis 
Azo yellow 


Fast Light Yellow 
ME nae wee eed 

Fast Light Yellow 
3G 


Naphthol, yellow.. 
Indigo 
Synthetic, 
DOGO «ss 
Contracts 


~~» mo 


ue 


terrors 


mrt 


cette we 


—_ jet 


60 
50 
50 
00 


40 


60 
25 


75 
75 

70 
60 


85 
80 


60 





Chemicals and Dyes 
of Lime 50c. Per Lb. 
Dyes Show Declines 
During Last Month 


Acetate 
Lower 


the 
quotations 1n 


One ot most important recent 
the market 


for industrial chemicals has been the 


changes 1n 


reduction of 50c. per hundred pounds 


in acetate of lime. This decline fol- 
lowed a similar reduction which went 
into eftect a few weeks ago. Che 
price is now $3.00 per hundred 


This naturally had its effect 
acid, 


pounds. 
acetic which is 25c. lower 
per hundred pounds, 
28% material to $3.12 to $3.27. 

Chere were other price change S, all 
in a direction, but the 
important. The 
other changes were largely fractional. 
This general downward trend of the 
market is a the continued 
dullness which has featured trading. 
here seems to be little improvement 
\ satis- 
factory condition, however, continues 


on 


bringing the 


downward 
above was the most 


result of 


in volume of spot business. 


in the alkalies. 
Revision in Dyes 


Dyes have likewise been moving 


along routine lines and although price 
changes do not come abruptly as in 
the chemical field, the tendency has 


been downward and most quotations 


are lower than a month ago. In the 


direct colors, th H-acid Black is 
quote dat 32 to 35¢c. aS against a 
previous range of 35 to 4oc., while 
the Columbia Black FI is as low as 
60 to 65c. Blue 2B has also felt the 


depression, ranging now from 28 to 


oe 


35 against a previous range Of 30 
to 45c. The skyblue, ordinary ranges 
from &o to ooc. per lb. Congo Or 
ange is quoted in the neighborhood 


of 60c. as against a previous average 


Che Ie 


10c. lower, being priced now at about 


figure of Soc. ast Orange S 1s 


$1.85. In the reds, the Benzo Pur- 
purine 4B ranges from 40 to 75¢. as 
against a previous stretch of 45 to 


goc. The Scarlet 4BS is also lower, 
being priced at $2.10, while the Dia- 
mine Scarlet B is quoted at $1.65. 


Other changes in direct colors include 
a decline in the outside price of Vio- 
let N, which now from $1.10 
to $1.25, and a softening in the out- 
price of Chrysophenine yellow, 
now quoted at goc. to $1.00. 


ranges 
side 


Dye and Chemical Notes 

Pontachrome Black PV _ has just 
been placed on the market by E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. The an- 
nouncement states: “This represents 
a very popular brand of dyestuff for 


the woolen and_ worsted _ trade, 
especially desirable because of its ex- 
treme fastness to potting. As a self 


shade its fastness properties to scour- 
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IK k, 
0 Q 
ns STANDARD IN if 
0) SINCE 1881 * 
fl iN 
() iQ) 
() = Ky | 
( SOLVAY products are sold Ly 
) on the basis of actual Alkali () 
(| content. it} 
0 SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 10) 
0 tains 58% of actual sodium i 
t) oxide. i 


™ 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLV A Y—the stand- 
ard in SODA since 1881. 


, 2 


Me 


~ 


Ee ob 56 36 56 $6 $6 96 % 
_ wv i x 


2. 


Ta 





The Solvay Process Company 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 





~ 









iy WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Division 

PR 40 Rector Street New York J 
i} Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 

KX Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis be 
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Kinstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1876 Incorporated 1890 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co.. 25 Walker Street. New York City 


Branch Office: 


15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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PEERLESS 


Seay — 


te, 


DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 
DEVELOPED DYES 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 83:33, SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
fer Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 
xX WR Olive Foots 
: Wy 
Palm Oil 


-ory ly PN 


Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 


. 
For Mill Floors e 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


DECALSO 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 


of 


Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


arge 

1 after 

investigation 
American Water Softener Co. 

S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila, Pa 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- |] 
crease the sales value of your goods 
And you may have them too by 
adjusting your Kier Boil formula 
to include 


SOL-ESCO 











Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO 
FLORENCE, MASS 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


J Gwces ETERcEnT (G. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


FILTERS| 





NORWOOD] - 


e 
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D yes and Chemicals—Continued 


light and milling, makes it highly 
For vigoreaux print- 
is also adaptable, and will not 


1.,41 
nendable. 


velatinizeé im concentrations used for 
work.” 

1e DuPont Company Inc. has also 

repared a highly concentrated type of 

Sulfur Blue marketed as Sulfogene 

Jirect Blue BRS, described as fol- 

“Because of its solubility, it is 

ery adaptable for machine dyeing, 


vielding a very full shade of navy blue. 
It does not require oxidation before 
washing, making it especially adapt- 
ble for use in circulating machines, 
as well as piece goods dyeing.” 
\nother color developed by this 
company is DuPont Phosphine G 
mc., being similar to the DuPont 
Phosphine G. which has been on the 
for some considerable time, 
three times the concentration of 
the single strength. The company 
“This type is especially 
laptable for the printing trade where 
higher concentrations are very 
sirable.” 


| 
market 


states : 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the March production, ship- 
ments and stocks of acetate of lime, 

ised On reports received from manu- 
as follows: 


lacturers 


Acetate ofLime (in Ibs.) 
ind Shipments Stocks, end 
Production (or use) of month 





1923 
Jan 15,720,889 16,261,472 
Feb 13,469, 524 15,685,149 
Mar 14,959,575 16,490,330 
Apr. 13,698,154 14,869,805 
May 14,822,716 17,937,601 
June 14,489,164 13,995,065 
Tuly 13,179,716 
Aug 12,960,416 14,623,749 
Sept 11,674,542 18,034,111 
het 12,972,591 18,548,830 
Nov 14,684,883 19,249,055 
lee 11,815,706 18,799,752 
Tt 
il 13,420,19 9,022,250 23,401,511 
| 15,172,610 8,548,082 27,622,917 
Nar 14,107,411 9,027,539 32,370,829 





: 
Honor F. P. Garvan 
Guest of Honor at Banquet Ten- 
dered by Chemists 
neis P. Garvan’s service to the 
cal industry was emphasized by 





er + 
>» a 


i testimonial banquet ten- 


him Saturday of last week at 
) Waldori-Astoria Hotel, New 

Several hundred chemists and 
ers, identified with the domestic 
' ry were present. Mr. Garvan 
. rmerly alien property custodian 

now president of the Chemical 
indation, Inc 
Speakers included Dr. Leo H. 
: keland, president of the American 
> al Society; Elon H. Hooker, 
sila., Pa ‘ 


/ 


nt of the Manufacturing Chem- 
sts. .\ssociation, and Brigadier-Gen- 

| Amos A. Fries, chief of the 
Warfare Service. The 
stmaster was Dr. Edgar F. Smith, 
president of the 
el al 


lel 14 al 


— 
———— 
p American 
— Society. 
\tter numerous laudatory remarks 
A n made by the speakers re- 
3 CO. Sarding Mr. Garvan's service in the 
ment of chemical knowledge 
el . 
gress in this country, the guest 
or replied briefly, urging the 
's to keep the American people 
= ed as to their ideals and pur- 


+, a 


poses. He stated that while 
000,000 had been appropriated for 
laboratories in educational institutions 
and industrial plants during the last 
five years, $100,000,000 more should 
be expended in the same manner in 
the next ten years. 

“Today we are commercially inde- 
pendent, and in 20 years we would 
lead the world,” said Mr. Garvan. 
“The world will look up to American 
chemists not only for scientific lead- 
ership but for idealistic leadership as 
well.” 

The dinner was under the auspices 
of the American Chemical 


$50,- 


Society, 





Francis P. Garvan, 
Honored by Chemists at Banquet 


sciey. WHITESIDE’S TEXTILE EXPORT 


Electro-chemical 
Association ot 


American 
American 
Chemists and Colorists, American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, Chem- 
ists’ Club, Manufacturing 
Association, Synthetic Organic Chem- 
Association, and 
\ssociation of the Ameri 


Textile 


Chemists’ 


ical Manufacturers’ 
Salesmen’s 
can Chemical Industry. 
Discuss Dve Standards 


(Continued from page 195) 





mittee on standards and research ot 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; R. Norris Shreve and 
William J. Hale, Dye Division, 
American Chemical Society; T. W. 
Delahanty, Chemical Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the following from the 
of Standards: K. S. Gibson, F. R. 


Bureau 


McGowan, P. H. Bates, C. C. Hub- 
bard, E. M. Schenke, H. T. Wensel, 
C. N. Schoffstall and W. D. Appell. 


Poor Mill Year in China 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—The 
statements of the Chinese cotton mills 


annual 


for 1923 are beginning to appear an 
that the past year was an 
extremely trying one. There does not 


indicate 


seem to be any immediaie alleviation 
of conditions on account of the con- 
tinued discrepancy existing between 
the prices of cotton and yarn, accord 
ing to Assistant Commercial Attaché 
Aithur H. Evans, Peking. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y, 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 





Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


CONVERSION TABLES 


NEW! 


Indispensable for everyone 
who has to do with the execu- 
tion of an export cotton piece 
goods order — manufacturers, 


converters, exporters, sales- 
men, buyers, shippers and 
accountants. 


Superior to all other tables 
because all “in between” cal- 


culations are given. Some of 
the tables are: 
Inches and half inches to 


centimetres and reverse. 
Yards to metres by % yard 
graduations. 

Pounds to kilos by % lb. 
graduations. 

Grammes per sq. metre and 
lineal metre. 

Kilos per 1000 yards and 
yards per kilo. 

Threads per 5 millimetre sq. 
and 6 millimetre sq. for all 
cloth constructions. 
Calculations include cloths 
from 2 yds. per lb. to 11 
yds. per lb. and from 18 ins. 
wide to 60 ins. by half inch 
graduations. 


$ per copy postpaid 


(25% discount on 6 or 
more copies) 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


a — 
— =~ 
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Gmplete Equipment . 
tton Machiner | 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Inc. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 







Picker and Card Room Machinery 






Feeders Convevers 
Vertical Openers Pale Breakers 
breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 






Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 












D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WAST! 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, I S. A 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 


Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton 
Ring Twisters for Cotton, Wool 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 





alien 


GARNETT BREASTS 


Laston & Burnham Machine TAPE CONDENSERS 





\ Company DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
; NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S, A. FEARNAUGHT PICKERS 
Warping and Winding Machinery SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLE\ 
Spoolers inblecd PRINCIPLE 
Beam Warpers Banding Machines FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
Ball oe rs ( are etoners WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS 
Skein inders Spindles for 
. Reels Cotton and Silk WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 
Ty. H. Windle, Northern and Export) Agent Pawtucket. R. I. Write for ( atalogues 
J. H. Maves, Southern Agent Charlotte, N, ¢ 








TLE 
8 | 
“Just Answers the Purpose” 


On Paper Tag Making Machine 


So says the machine builder, 
and he ought to know. 





SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
TEK RING 









The D. & D. Machine ind JT 1 ¢ 
Inc.. Elizabeth, N. J. has just brought 






its new safety Paper Tag Making Machine 






Johnson clutch-equipped. The firm writes 






“The Johnson Clutch just answers the 







OF dee. 





purpose, as it stops the machine instant 
when required, and no counter shait 1s 


Single Clutch with Pulley needed.” 







For Any Machine' 


os a * 
DIAMON During the past twenty-four years the 
Johnson Clutch has been applied to thou- 
TRAV zi aa R CLEA | 2 a S sands of paper aes ie textile 
TRAVE aaa ad a U ad S$ machines, and machine tools. There is a 


Johnson Clutch for practically every ma- 
GUIDE WIRE oN ae BN chine built for light power. 

, ee Let us give you our detailed data on 

WHITINSVI LLE l improving your machines, abolishing 


SPINNING RING co counter-shafts, and reducing costs Slow 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ; 


speed clutches carried in stock for prompt 
— shipment 
————— SSS COURTESY; 


Write for Violet Catalog. The D & D Machine and T« 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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efficient basis. Neglect to account for moisture 


Emerson Apparatus Co., 





Emerson Conditioning Ovens 


Do you test your textile materials for moisture? Ovens being equipped with large baskets for 
The use of one of our Conditioning Ovens for bulky material and the Eight Basket Oven with 
this purpose will place your mill on a more small baskets. 


results in losses. The Emerson Conditioning Ovens are all elec- 
There are three sizes of Emerson Conditioning trically heated and can be fitted to operate on 
Ovens, the Four Basket and the Single Basket either A. C. or D. C. circuits. Write 


171 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 


FOUR BASKET OVEN SINGLE BASKET OVEN 





EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) (Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) (Baskets, 3 in. x 3 in. x 6 in. deep) 








1924 British Year 
Books Now Ready 


Are eer BA BOOK. 2.20.25 05 
WOOL YEAR BOOK $2.50 


Published by Marsden & Co. (Textile Mercury) 
Both completely revised and new information added. Con- 
tain complete outline of manufacturing processes, machinery, 
mill practices, trade conditions, with special attention to 
improvements and latest changes. 
















TEXTILE RECORDER YEAR 
EE a eer $2.50 


Handy compilation of special technical information, tables 
and charts—all of practical value to mill men. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURER YEAR 
EN ARE Sraertindiw ee. t Regu Gas ses $1.50 


Collection of notes, rules, tables and data relating to produc- 
tive side of textile industry. 


Sent on Approval to Textile World Subscribers 


Bragdon Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


Ask for free Catalog of Textile Books. 


a acetal 




























Elastic and Non-Elastic 
Narrow Fabrics 


A new book by 
SAMUEL BROWN 


This originally appeared serially in TEXTILE WorRLD and 
has been republished in book form at the urgent request 
of many readers. 


Starting with a brief history of the industry, it takes up 
in detail the machinery used, operation of machinery, and 
particularly the construction of and methods of produc- 
ing many plain and fancy types of narrow woven fabrics. 

There is also a chapter on the manufacture of Narrow 
Knitted Fabrics written by William Davis and a special 
chapter on Weaving the Van Heusen Collar. 

Over 70 illustrations of machinery, products and drafts 
for fabrics increase the value of the book as a practical 
cuide for those engaged in the business. 


Substantially and attractively bound in paper covers 


$3.00 Postpaid 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO 


Book Department 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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&Tent Union, New York, Pipi 
Rock, National Golf, Links Golf and 
Garden City Golf. His count home 
WM it Centreport, I ] He is sur 
vived by his three sisters. Funeral 
f ce vere hel Phursda 
rr rinitv Chapel, 25th St est 
Cs )e ( ¢ ] | 

Arthur B. Silsbee 

\rthur B. Silsbee, prominent in 
the New Englan ( . dustrv 
died at | ome Be le had 
bee S 1 thre SW Nn Mills 

he Gilm Mills f Bel 
N. H., and of the Cocheco Mfg 
( Dove N. Formerly | 
\\ lent « re Salm Falls 
Mig. ¢ whicl mpany the 
Y \9 ; 
l] \ es ‘ e 
I t I s 74 Ve rs 
old 

los ‘ph B. Lister 

cer R Listes 1 director of th 

U ¢ rdale Worsted AVE Is an super- 
inte nt of the Stillwater 1 of 
tha om \ ied hospital in 
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x) 
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| | str\ 
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é n (line le 

f \ 1 e 1 

~ t tcitt ~ Tis 

t ¢ t ( ~ 
1 } e and bv two 

gh oth of whom are married 

Gen. Julian S. Carr 
General Julian S. Carr, of Durham, 
(.. the founder f the Durham 
Hosiery Mill still a member ot 
the boar t Puesda night in 
( 1K oO 1 ) in attack of 
influenza. (re! arr was born 

Chapel Hiil, S. C. in 1845 He was 
i eradu ite ot the {niversit ol North 


distinction 
He 


business 


Carolina and served wit 


in the Army of the Confederacy 


was engaged in man ther 


enterprises beside the mat 


ifacture of 
hosiery At the time of his death he 
was president of the Bull) Durham 
Pobacco Co.. the | Irst Nation il Bank 


of Durham, 


Durham 


Minine Co., 


lirector ot the State | 
well as 
He w president of 
\len \ssociation, ond, 
Va. and of the North Carolina Chil 


of the Durham 
1S 


oriatl 


Home Societ the } 


ren s \t Ni 
tional Democratic Convention in 1990 
e received 12 votes tor VICE 
president Hle had been a del at t 
: : ‘ 
irve at these conventions el t 





News 


Business 





Appointed Manager of Woon- 
socket Mac‘iine and Press Co. 
Fay H. Martin | 


Manage! ol Tire 


Woonsocket (R.. 1.) 
Macl nie « } Co nk ble SUC 
John | 


to enter another line of bi 


eeds Monte 
signed 


Mr 


the 


Martin has been associated with 
company up t 


department He bri to h's new po 


sition a wealth of information and ex 
perience concerning textile machinery, 
having devoted practically his whole life 
to the manufacture and sale of the 
ame He gained his early training at 
the Lowell Machine Shops and was 


master mechanic at the Boott Mulls for 
He joined the Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co. in 1917 and 


the since 1ts 


zation 


seven vears 


has 


een with present company 


organi 


Bristol Co. Repair Plant 
The Bristol Co Waterbury, 


manufacturer of recording 


Conn 
instruments 
nd distributor of radi 
leased 2.740 sq. itt the 
3617 
in ordet 
tf the Middle 


will 


equipment, has 
Larkin Build 
Ashland Avenue, Chi 
ack juately to } 


West 


he 


South 
lake care 

Most ot 
repairing 


instr 


business 
ce voted to 
Bristol 
the 


will be 


s aTeCa 


ind recalibrating uments 


4 : 
Sold ant 


but 
mack 


used in Chicago territory, 


some used stocking 


up 


Tor 


instruments quick deliv 


tor 


idnock Bu 

> 

Purehases Wm. 

oe oe “i 

& Sons Business 

ling] Supply & Machine 

Mass., has purchas 

good will, patents and business 
William Smith & Sons, 

Mass Smith 


Wd 


Tillinghast 
Smith 
he Til 


gQhast 
Lo Ine., Salem, 
ed the 
Lawrence, 
lhe line of machines 
be manufactured hereafter at 76 
Lafavette eas Mass., where 
will make it 


sible to give the trade improved serv- 


Salem, 


improved facilities 


pos- 
ice, 


M. Ward Easby, Inc.. Moves 
M. Ward 


engineers, 


Easby, Inc., constructing 
have removed their offices 
1814 Chestnut street to the Schaff 


Building, 1505 Race street, Philadelphia. 


Burke 
Office 

The Electric Co., manufacturin? 
direct and alternating current machinery, 
has established of its branch sales 
fices in 310 South Michi- 
Miles E. 


trom 


Electric Co., Chicago 


Burke 


one 
Chicago at 
gan Avenue, in 


Stand sh 


charge of 


New England Manager 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

T. Amory Coffin, 
lic ld Engine ef 
plant of the 


of 


formerly chief 
the Phoenixville 
Heine Boiler Company, 
has been appointed manager of the 
New England of McClave- 
Brooks Company and will be located 
at their 


for 


office 


Boston office, Devon- 


200 


Alterations 
Plant 


at 


Philadelphia 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
are making alterations in their Phila- 
delphia plant, located at Rosehill Street 
and Allegheny Avenue, which will in 
crease their facilities for serving the 
trade in this vicinity 
Investment Firm Change 

lohn D. Wine, for many vears 


nnected with the firm of Wing and 


Ikvans, Inc., has become as of May 1. 


192 t general partner of the firm of 
Pas 1] > a ? 

Russell, Miller & Carey. <2 Broad- 
wav, New York City 


. Members of the 
York Stock 


Wine 


| xchange. 


resiened from Wing & 





Northwich, 


Process Co. of Svracuse 
was a director and export m 
at the time of hi 

sell, Miller & ¢ conduct 


eral investment business in 


his resignation. 
arey 
stoc 


bonds 


Active Cotton Spindles 
Ww The D 


announces 


ASHINGTON, wW. C.- 
ment of Commerce 
accordine to preliminary figures 
761,970 cotton spinning spindles 
in place in the United States on 
31, 1924, of which 32,392,171 
operated at some time during 
month. Number of cotton 
spindles in place, the number 
the number of active spindle 
and the average spindle hours 
spindle in place, by States, are sh 
in the following statement: 


spi 


Active spind 
for Marc! 


Spinning spindles 
in thousands 








\ 
In place “oe Total 
Mar. 31 Loy ' 
United States! 37,761) 32,392)7,072,965,368 ‘ 
Cotton grow- 
ing 16,926 16,184 4,315,892, 680 
New England 18,812) 14,514/2,434,290,416 
All other 2,022 1,692} 322,782,272 
Ala 1,376 1,293; 332, 
Conn 1,284 1,202) 240, 
Ga 2,730 2,601 716, ‘ 
Me 1,146 1.086 190,: 
Mass 11,954 8,693 1.435 
N.H 1,448 O81, 163 
N.J 446) 430 S47 
N. ¥ 1.033 855 156 
N.C 5,741 5,458 1.468. 76! 73 
Penn 209 52 28 383.452 
R.1 2,832 2,447 385 , 267.30 
8.C 5. 185 5,076 1,413 060,257 
Tenn 459 447, 115,672,732 
Va 691 672, 111,031,183 
All other 1,218 999) 230,553.56 g 


Bids on 


WASHINGTON, 
Department 
bids to supply 7,200 var ls of 4 
parachute silk: Duplan Silk ¢ 
New York City, $2.49 
yard; Schwarzenbach Huber & 
New York City, 
Corporation, New York City, $2.5 
Bids were opened \pril 
Bureau of Supplies & Acc 


Textiles for Navy 
i. 4 Phe 


received the foll ng 


ration, 


$2.10: and Steh y 


Activity of Wool Machiners 
\pr 


Ommerce 


WasHINGToN, D. ( 
The r 


Department of ¢ 











ans in 1921 after the firm was nounces the following statist1 
taken over by the Allied Chemical active and idle wool machine 
\ Dye Corp. Wing & Evans was March, 1924, based on reports r 
rounded by his grandfather and for ed from 913 manufacturers, opera! 
many years was closely identified ing 1,092 mills lhe figures 
Looms S| ng s 
Wider O-in 
than 0-in. reed space Carpet Sets of 
Month reed space or less and rug eards Combs Wooler Ww 
Mareh, 1924, total 61400 17.152 U.9S85 2,694 2,295,982 2 , 
In operation, 44.351 13.046 5.971 2205 «1.9 2 
lille 17.159 5 06 1.014 iN0 3! . 
Feb... 1924, total 62.700 17.4% 9,332 6.091 ? 606 2015.0") 
In operation 14.738 14,008 7.740 5.880 2,138 24 ; 
Lalle 17.2 1262 1592 1,102 a28 ( 
March, 1923, tota GOS 2 iui 
In operation 12 2OS 2 Zt 0 
Lille &.268 - 
PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MACHINES 
February, 1924 ; 
Active Idle Active Idle Active Idle Active Idle Active Idle Active Idle Act 
' «2.3 27.9 719.6 20.4 82.3 17.7 %.5 14.5 S1.8 18.2 S4.4 15.6 65." - 
March, 1923 . 
71.4 28.6 80.7 10.3 82.0 17.1 8.2 BS 82 10.8 Bi 1D 88 - 
March, 1924 
86.3 13.7 86.1 18.9 86.6 13.4 90.7 9.8 91.4 S.6 90.0 10.0 9% 
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TWO AUCTIONS 


of utmost importance to you 


PHILADELPHIA-MAY 13 
: BOSTON - - - - - -MAY 22 


Again the War Department is offering you an 
opportunity to obtain a wide variety of high grade 
merchandise. Large quantities of textiles 


and 
wearing apparel are to be offered at these two 
auctions which you: must make it a point to 
19 attend. Look over the digest given below of the 
87 more important offerings, and then send to the 
Quartermaster Supply Officer, rst Ave. & 59th 
Street, Brooklyn, IN: Ya for complete catalogues 

: of either or both of these sales. 


Philadelphia, May 13. 156,629 yds 
warp, grey, 54 
white, 32”; 1 


sateen, 
“55 inches ; 22,042 yds. Sateen, 
347,102 vds. Tape, 34”, grey; 
72,560 yds. Tape, 114”, O. D. ; 605,673 yds. Duck, 
grey and O. D., 914 to 14454 0z., 125,000 vds. web 
bing, cotton, O. D. 114% and 114 


> 2: 13,473 
mufflers, wool, O. D.; 127.753 toques, wool, O. 


ng D.; 70,000 coats, wool, O. D.; 163,466 prs 
. breeches, cotton, O. D.: 1 $4,054 coats, cotton, () 
D.; 5.293 overcoats, wool, O. D.; 47.948 prs 
sheepskin moccasins; large quantities of thread, 
various colors and sizes; millions of ivorv but 
tons. Sale will be held at Quartermaster Inter 


mediate Depot, 21st & Oregon Avenue 


Boston, May 22. 1,474,907 yds. Melton O. D.; 

20 0z.; 61,000 yds. of sateen, grey and O. D 
1,450,000 yds. webbing, O. D.; 14” to 7” ; 60,000 
nery yds. of twill, grey ; 35,000 yds. cloth, cotton twill, 
©. D. and grey; 460,000 vds. Duck, O. D.; and 
grey, I] ly, to 16 Oz. 400,00 oO prs. Breeches, cot 


ten: © 9: 107, 202 coats, cotton, O. D 


? 


33,000 
prs. trousers, wool, O. D.; 12,830 coats, wool, O. 





D.; 15,000 overcoats, O. D.; 13,500 hats, denim, 

pers and large quantities of leggin laces; O. D. sheet- 
ing, cotton braid, rubber boots. Sale will be 

held at Army Supply Base, South Boston, Mass 


he Governme eserves the right to reject any and all | 


a ——— —$ * 
aE 2 a aon 
— —— - ~ Ss eee —-— —_—— 














Custom Service 


at 


lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with high grade work. 
With direct rail connection, sid- 
ings, mill tracks and every facility 
for handling material, prompt 
delivery is assured. 


High grade work in 


Wool Waste 


Sorting Dusting 
Grading Garnetting 
Scouring Carding 
Surring Picking 


Special attention given to 


CARBONIZING | 





Write Wool --- Noils --- Rags 
or . a. 

ows Riverina Mills 
for Medford Hillside Mass. 

Prices | oe aa x 


George M. Wallace 
Agent 


Telephone Mystic 3050 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, 
lwrsting, 


\rtitn l il Silk, 


and Novelty 
lubes, and 
Winding in every form, single and multipk 


WINDING? 


Telephone + SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Yarns, 


Skeins 


Linen, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, 











COMMISSION SPINNING SOLICITED 
SPECIALISTS IN WOOLEN KNITTING YARNS 


rHE DUNHAM MILLS, INC., Pequonoc ( 











COMMISSION 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


SPINNING All kinds plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
. ~ ys + commission 
Business Solicited a a 
MAANEXIT SPINNING CO i a oo . 


Webster, Mass 


_— Kw 
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CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 

GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








COMMISSION 
WARP MERCERIZING, QUIL- 
LING AND CONE WINDING 


JOHN O’LEARY & SON 
310 and 312 Morris St. 
Gloucester City, N. J. 





Do you read the 
Textile 


Clearing House 


every week? 


May 3, 1924 


Commission House Up-To-Dat. 


(Continues 


(in the upper h 
out for 
and the cards 
construction an 
Still another 
the 
in Fig. 3. 
and quickly the 
cal and actual, 


each 


is 


i from page 84) 


alf). 
construction handle 
are indexed by mi 
d type of fabric. 


A card is mad 


interesting form us: 


exact status, theore 
of each mill. On 1 


reverse side of the sheet is print 


a diagram of e 


ach weave room, ¢ 


loom being given a number and e 


section a_ lett 


er. The commis; 


house knows exactly what each | 
in each mill is running on; it 1 
be stated in passing that in this hx 


looms are actt 


York. 


1ally laid out in N 


How to Get Even Samples 


Many other 


attention to ac 


examples of car 


curacy in detail mi 


be cited here, but space does not 


mit. Nothing 
insistence upo1 


humanly possible, however, 


method of pre 


better illustrates 
1 such perfection 

than 
paring samples. 


loom layout sheet illustrat: 
This sheet tells accurat 


e 


ple pieces are kept in large envelopes 


from dir 
wanted. 


a procedure 


free 


are 


sults 
actly the same 
\ standard 
been adopted 
narrow and 
reduced to th 


fold 


wide 


narrow 
and the 
head-ends 
four of them 
I2x 18 


are 


in 


The samples are prepared by press 


ing under 


signed boxes 


boxes, open a 


t 
made of wood: 


brass-bound 
Ch 


around brass 


strength. 


the box, and 


by heavy brass weights. 


tom of each miniature head-e1 

printed the name of the house, 

of the mill, width, count, weg 

stvle and date when made. 
Specially designed wardrobe 

trunks, built by Crouch & Fritzge 

ald, are furnished road salesme! 


One-half of t 
robe section: 


five drawers. 


wide 


weights 


t and dust, until 
In making up samy 
is followed which 


in smooth, even samples, all 


> size, 
size, 12x18 in. 
for all samples. B 


fold 
is size by folding 
folded 


samples 


size being 
fold twice. 
made up 12x 4! 
coming to the star 


size. 


in 
of various sizes. |] 
the top and front, 
they are mortised 


specially 


to five 


in samples are f 
sheets as they Qt 


the whole is topped 


hese trunks is the 


the other half cont 


two on top for th 


sonal use of the salesman, the 
lower drawers being used fot 
samples \ space in betwee 
two sets of drawers is taken 
two specially designed sales 
c rips, each built to accommod 
ictly the standard size samp! 
Harding, Tilton & Co. 
alone amon commission hous 


exhibiting 


striking example 


ciency in routine and_ offic 
but thev are certainly well 
front among those who are 


and anxious 
to their bus 


to apply modern m 
iness problenis 


es 


re. 


eX 


additi ) 


e 


n 


Miniature 


ae 


On the | 


] 


ws 
Ca 


1) 


whi 


